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FOREWORD 


Mone than a decade has passed since the great year 1917. Is it perhaps 
still too soon to write about it all—to write not only of the heroic deeds of 
the great Revolution, but also of the errors and shortcomings of the men who 
accomplished them, of the qualities of those men in comparison with the 
qualities of others, and especially of my own experiences in that terrific 
upheaval? mere 

But how indeed can it be too soon, since the hour-hand that has already 
traversed billions of seconds weaves an ever-thickening web of oblivion, 
into which the bright pictures of those tremendous days sink deeper and 
deeper. Already much has been ruthlessly wiped out of memory; much 
more has remained only in miserable outlines that need the completion 
and amendment of other commentators. So, while the image still lives for 
me, I have taken the pains to write it all down, preserving every date and 
every name. I have written down everything that has remained in my 
memory, everything I saw, everything I did and of the doing of which I 
had knowledge. It is for such reason that this picture has been constrained 
to the somewhat narrow frame of personal reminiscence. 

Perhaps it is too soon to print all this? I think it is not too soon. All 
tribunes are not enduring, and all men are ambitious. The fascinating 
aureole of revolutionary “leadership” has sometimes—unfortunately—proved 
more powerful than bitter historical truth. 

Experience of life teaches us that revolution is a gigantic teething that 
cruelly mangles the centuries of humanity in blood and pain. Truth, stiff- 
necked Truth, is one of the many ravaging weapons in the struggles of the 
class-titans. It alone makes sure the victory. And only that class can stand 
before the Truth that drives forward the advance of mankind, in spite of 
the incredible exertions of the forces that desire to halt its progress or to 
shame it back by mockery. The steely truth of history endures forever, and 
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the stucco of lies sooner or later crumbles away, however cunningly it is 
gilded over. And what signifies this miserable stucco, what signify these 
obliterated errors of individual personalities, even of individual heroes, 
in comparison with the unerring, the universal, the gigantic spiral-soaring 
of the new people that has taken its origin from Lenin? 

The Russian avant-garde of the workers’ class went into the struggle, 
so to speak, as the shock corps of the peasantry and the best strata of the 
Intellectuals. They have fought through to the most valuable victory and 
have suffered the most difficult ordeals. Heavy casualties and great victories 
still lie before them. The great proletarian commander, the Leninist Com- 
munist Party of Russia, leads well and surely. In this interminable cam- 
paign, every fighter must understand how to manceuvre. Sometime in the 
future, when a really true history of the revolutionary epoch is written, 
it will be easier to understand them. 

The reader should not complain if, in this book, in which I seek faithfully 
to illumine the whole panorama of the distant, reverberant day of our 
first class-struggle, my narrative is occasionally clouded by the pitiful fog 
of human errors that have also their motive in class rivalry. Revolution is . 


not made according to copybook maxims. The voices of its heroes are 
HARD VOICES. 


ALEKSEI TARASOV-RODIONOV 


Moscow, 1927. 


Chapter 1 


i electric ventilator roars. The air, redolent of oil, sweeps our class- 
room. But above this clamor I hear the tones of hundreds of voices and a 
wrenching chaos of noises: dull poundings, light cracklings, the harsh 
creaking of boots—every kind of noise. I know that it is a recess period now 
and that a crowd of officers is going past our door. They have all been sent 
here to the officers’ school, to learn the mechanism of the machine-gun. 
Every day officers are brought here in crowds, to be crammed, in the course 
of four weeks, with the rattle of bolts, the screech of springs, the crackle 
of cartridge-belts and the cluck of those short, bandy, steel legs with the 
snout stretching far out above them. 

But in all this bustle there is little that is attractive. The noise is drowned 
in the snow-roofed Peter Park of Oranienbaum. In the evening, it is gloomy 
here, and very dull. So a little train rushes groups of officers, in an extraor- 
dinarily short space of time, into the gay glitter of Petrograd. There cafés 
and cabarets blaze with lights and merriment; movie theaters glitter attrac- 
tively and the boom of the piano, the sob of the violin, and the groan of the 
‘cello sound out from everywhere. Amid the smoky haze of the little room 
hidden away at the back of the bar, one drinks fiery white vodka. One sees 
perspiring hands stiffen excitedly over a nine of hearts. 

No matter, no matter, no matter! In a month, in a week, perhaps to- 
morrow, each of us will get his traveling orders—will stare with sleepy eyes 
through the smeary coach window over the fleecy engine-smoke as it flies 
past; will stare at the whitened telegraph poles, podded with flossy hoar- 
frost, which sink and rise again.... 

“We are all going out!” Everyone here knows that. “We are all going 
out!” The officers’ voices murmur ironically. Sometimes it seems to me 
that I can clearly distinguish one from another these voices that pass the 
door. Now the heels of a bottle-shaped boot creak—that will be a lieutenant 
of the Residence. With light tread and a faint jingle of spurs, a staff officer 
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passes. Heavy crunching—that is the color-sergeant of a reserve regiment 
from some wild provincial town. A sure, modulated step—a captain from 
some foreign division. Somebody treads heavily and clumsily on the whole 
foot—a soldier from the Front. In his broken walk I hear the distant roar 
and cursing of cannon, the magic incantation of the machine-gun and the 
jealous whimper of vindictive bullets. All these noises of actual life seem 
to me to end in the meaningless rattle of a throat shot through, in a verse 
of the national anthem, in a strangled hurrah. It makes a chill creep down 
my back.... 

The bell coughs out a loud laugh. The noise of shouting quickly dies 
away. The conversation of the men coming to the next class can be heard. 
Then, the invading silence is disturbed only by the quick, light, muttered 
voices of the late-comers. Presently, these voices, too, sink into silence. 

And suddenly there comes a crashing, with ponderous regularity, with- 
out haste—a crashing that makes the floor tremble and that re-echoes with 
frightful clamor. 

I open my eyes. 

Soldiers have brought in on their backs the bases of the machine-guns. 

A young subaltern, tense with concentration, is working over a great 
iron meat-grinder of the type which is known in regulations, like the 
Austrian machine-gun, as the “Schwarz-Lose.” The bullets fly from it like 
shrill rain, and flay not only the skin, but the bones too—the skin and the 
bones of soldiers cowering together in terror. But why only soldiers? How 
shall the officers escape them? 

Suddenly I am aware of a certain sympathy for this young fellow who, 
next month at the latest, will be sent off on his way to the gluttonous 
Front. I see him, with twisted mouth, scratching with his nails at the frozen 
mud in the convulsions of death. 

But, happy boy! Just now he is not thinking of that. Now his only 
apprehension is that his bright, freshly pressed trousers, of blue durable 
stuff with a red stripe down the side, may be sullied on the dusty floor. 
He squats on the points of his toes, and the lacquered sheen of his calf is 
reflected gaily in the yellow surface of the scrubbed floor. He seems for a 
moment to be fascinated by the polish of his boots; then, suddenly, he 
loses interest in them. He picks up a sheet of newspaper and carefully 
wraps it around a part of the gun. Apparently, he is reluctant to besmirch 
his almost feminine fingers with the grimy oil of the machine. He inclines 
his rosy-cheeked face—I notice a brown mole near the ear—and bends low 
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over the machine. Diligently, he glances from the mechanism of the 
machine to the little book of instructions negligently thrown on the floor. 
It amuses me to listen to the soft, suppressed muttering of his lips covered 
with a down as yellow as that of a chick. But even more amusing is the 
awkwardness with which the subaltern tries to turn the plate of the gun. 

“Look out, sub!” I call to him. “The plate will work loose and fly up 
and hit you in the mouth!” 

Terrified, the subaltern cowers away from the machine. He props himself 
on his hands on the dusty floor and looks at me in confusion. 

Lieutenant Vorobiov is sitting on the floor not far from him. He has 
assembled the whole machine now for the second time, and with weary 
thoughtfulness is wiping his dirty, hairy fingers on the base of the gun. 
The helplessness of the young subaltern plainly disturbs him. He suppresses 
a smile, stands up, rubs his leg a little, it having gone to sleep from his 
awkward posture, and limps over to the subaltern, shaking the dust from 
his field-gray trousers. Then he approaches the gun, presses fast the plate 
and ties it up with a sure grip. Shining with oil, the thick steel spiral of the 
back-hitting spring creeps slowly from its case. 

The subaltern catches the spring with studied negligence. Probably he 
is ashamed of his helplessness and wants to emphasize a martial insouciance. 
The uniform obviously prescribes its obligations. 

“A fool of a machine-gun, isn’t it, Lieutenant? Absurd, since the whole 
principle depends only on the law of inertia. . . . But what if that law 
suddenly misses fire?” 

“Misses fire?” Vorobiov replies, in surprise. Involuntarily, he lets his long 
bony hairy arms fall to his sides. 

“Yes. Suppose something goes wrong with the inertia—or something 
else... . In a word, what if it doesn’t click?” 

“What the devil do you think we have this automatic oiling-chamber 
for then, sub?” says Vorobiov didactically. He suppresses a mocking smile, 
and begins to wipe his dirty hands on an oily rag. 

“And you? Are you going to be ready soonr” he says, turning to me 
after a few moments of silence. 

I am sitting on a stool quite close to the window, next to a bandy-legged, 
stumpy-tailed machine-gun. I pass through a belt of cartridges and set 
myself to learn the nineteen possibilities which can hinder the discharge. 
The lever snaps, and from the left the copper cartridges with scratched, 
bright-lilac, varnished wooden bullets fly out, spinning, and clatter on the 
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floor. The ninth catch is particularly ingenious. I pull out the belt, press 
the trigger, and admire the mechanism. 

“Tl be ready immediately,” I answer Vorobiov, and look at the clock. 
The bell will ring in seven minutes. I must make haste. 

The subaltern murmurs something to himself, discouraged by Vorobiov’s 
evident lack of appreciation. He moves his lips tonelessly and cleans his 
rosy nail with the snowy cambric of his handkerchief. 

Abruptly, he turns to Vorobiov. “Allow me to thank you for your 
explanation, Lieutenant,” he says. “Permit me to introduce myself. I am 
Second-Lieutenant Prince Golovkin.” 

“Ah, a little prince!” I think. I look at him mockingly. So that’s why he 
was afraid his hands would get dirty! The sympathy I had felt for him 
vanished. 

Vorobiov states his name, blinks his eyes in embarrassment, awkwardly 
puts out his hand and plainly does not know what to do with himself. 

“Tl wait for you below,” he says to me, and goes out of the room. Out- 
side the window a snow-plow drums. Far over the frozen distances of the 
Finnish bay, a storm whistles angrily. The birches in the garden shake 
hither and thither and defend themselves against the storm with their black 
branches. The gloomy, lowering sky flees in an endless whirl of snowflakes 
falling with ever more furious velocity. 

“How is the Schwarz-Lose regarded for efficiency, Lieutenant?” the 
subaltern asks me, and his gray eyes shine like the new silver stars on the 
red stripes of his bright golden curving epaulettes, and near the stars the 
silver machine-gun badges glitter brilliantly. 

“He can’t manage the gun yet, and he’s already sewn on the badges!” 
The thought shoots through my brain inimically. 

“If your question is not entirely idle,” I answer rudely, “the Schwarz-Lose 
is a thoroughly reliable meat-grinder. The bullets are well oiled, and they 
smooth a really most exalted path into the Hereafter.” I utter the word 
“exalted” with deliberate unction and stare ironically, rocking on my toes, 
into the eyes of this so-called “exalted one” standing before me. “However, 
you will be able to judge that for yourself in practice within three weeks.” 

“Unfortunately, my dear friend, I shall hardly be sent to the Front,” he 
replies, suddenly somehow quiet, deliberately careless and nonchalant. “The 
Lifeguards of the Residence urgently need machine-gun officers here also.” 
He tugs at the chick-yellow hair on his lips and stares at me with triumphant 
condescension. 
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Yes, he is right! It is we who are destined to death, not Ae. In the face 
of this torturing realization I feel I could rage as helplessly as those birches 
there outside the window. The white hurricane of war levels all in its path, 
and by no cunning can one hide oneself from these terrible machine-guns. 
Yes, he is right, a thousand times right, this princely subaltern—he is right! 
He alone is safe. Because he is of the “Exalted”! 

The boom of a gong suddenly flings open the door and is drowned in 
the noise of stamping boots that flow out, in the clang of machine-gun parts 
flung aside, in the rattle of sabers and the clanking of spurs. The subaltern 
quickly pulls his tunic straight, puffs out his chest and goes with mincing 
steps out into the corridor, his chin tilted proudly. A long, noisy procession 
of officers marches past the door. There, with bobbing stride, trailing their 
sabers with a clatter behind them, go two subalterns of Hussars, in yellow 
riding-breeches and raspberry tunics. Their hair is sharply parted, according 
to regulations, and on their worn, seamed faces lies measureless boredom. 
Probably they have not had their full ration of sleep. A Grusier in a gray 
tscherker with silver cartridges overtakes them. His oily eyes glisten like 
black grapes. .. 

Vorobiov, padded out in a broad military greatcoat with turned-up collar, 
looks for me eagerly in the avalanche of officers rolling against him. Cold 
wind and snow sweep in through the open door. I make room for myself 
with my elbows. A soldier reaches me my greatcoat, and I thrust my way 
over to Vorobiov. Snow is falling in flakes, covering the thick black firs with 
a living, swirling mantle. The trees are drowning in the snow-storm like 
black rags in milk. The small bushes beneath them sough under their 
burden. It is only by bending forward that the officers can walk against 
the storm. A great pile of snow suddenly falls heavily from the over- 
burdened branches and leaves behind it in the air a cloud of white frag- 
ments and a white mist. 

We go along, bent against the wind, by our usual tacit agreement, to the 
field post-office. We both expect mail, Vorobiov from his fiancée, I from my 
wife. The soft snow has hidden the whole street, but the officers have 
already stamped out a track in the fresh whiteness. An imposing crowd 
of them is besieging the little window where the mail is distributed. We too 
push ourselves close to it, while from behind come ever more and more 
officers—a long, boring polonaise. It is damp and slippery underfoot, and the 
air reeks of sweaty military cloth. 

“Ror Tarasov-Rodionov? No, nothing .. . at least—yes! Here. . . 
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Unexpectedly, I hear a voice from the window, and a thin, yellow, female 
hand thrusts towards me a cheap, crumpled envelope. 

I recognize the letter. My heart contracts excitedly and beats for joy... . 

“And for Vorobiov?” 

“For Vorobiov? ... No. Nothing here.” 

I want most terribly to tear open the envelope and read the long-expected 
letter here and at once, but I cannot hurt Vorobiov. I thrust the letter into 
my pocket and with a jest draw my comrade out of the door. 

“Let us hurry!” I say. “We'll be first in the fifth group to get in to 
dinner.” 

The two-storied post-office hangs suspended on the tip of the hill. A long, 
steep stairway, in three not very long flights, leads down from it. The steps 
are frozen; the leather of one’s boots slips from them; spurs rattle. Nothing 
would be easier than to fall. We grip the frozen railings with hands covered 
by thick gloves. Below, in the mist, there is nothing to be seen. The storm 
has covered everything with whirling snow and now playfully blows up the 
skirts of our greatcoats. Only in the distance one sees, like little shadows, the 
bent figures of pedestrians. Vorobiov has become gloomy and miserable, 
and I am at a loss to know what to do to comfort the poor fellow. 

Farther below, behind .the steps, it is still worse. One simply cannot 
stop moving on the narrow, steep path. Clutching at one another, we slide 
down to the little wooden hut where they sell articles of every kind for 
officers. The broad windows of the shop are thick and opaque with ice. 
Fan-shaped shelves gleam bluely in the twilight. Little round dripping 
pools, formed by the warmth of the lighted lamps, stand on the window 
panes, through which one can discern wreathes of heads, epaulettes and 
badges. For a moment the thought comes to me that all this is a Christmas 
toy, and I breathe in the fragrance of fir trees and Yuletide cakes. 

“Have you noticed,” Vorobiov says suddenly, “the airs that little prince 
gives himself? He has already had the machine-gun badge sewn on his 
epaulettes, although he came to us for the first time only today. And the 
insolence of the swine!” 

“Blue blood! What do you expect?” 

“But think of it, Sasha! In ten days we must go to the Front—into the 
middle of hell—with machine-guns, to face machine-guns. In what way is 
he better than we? Why shouldn’t he go, too? . .. What do you think? 
Shall we buy something?” He asks the question abruptly and pulls me 
imploringly over to the door of the shop. 
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We go in. The salesman sits on a fur robe. Here it smells of paste, instead 
of fir. We buy ourselves two pairs of epaulette-protectors, with raspberry 
stripes and little silver stars and glittering little machine-guns on them— 
practically the same as those worn by the little prince—and a few meters of 
raspberry trimming to fasten to the collars of our tunics. This done, we go 
out of the shop like children with pockets stuffed with sweets. Vorobiov 
has apparently forgotten his letter, and is beaming all over his face. 
Children’s joys! ... 

The wooden building of the officers’ club is still crammed, although 
many of the officers have already had their dinner and are now going off, 
smoking, scuffling and jesting. All the tables in the three rooms are occupied. 
Many officers are drinking kvass. The white tablecloths are full of yellow 
stains, shreds of black bread, buckwheat grains, gravy, and damp splotches 
from soup-spoons. The room is hot and smoky. 

Crockery clatters, and an unabating confusion of voices fills the air. We 
take our places near the wall in the third room, not far from the table. 
Next to us, against the wall, sits an ill-shaven captain, his soup-bespattered 
tunic half-open. Under the half-open shirt collar I notice a dully gleaming 
silver chain and a cross. Coughing and swaying, he blinks beneath his 
swollen eyelids and stares at the electric lights glimmering in the fog. He 
sucks at a thick cigarette and listens to a spruce, alert lieutenant, who wears 
an up-to-date uniform and a heavy gold chain on his left wrist. A gloomy 
smile passes over the drunken face of the captain. 

“You really are a queer fellow, Vladimir!” the lieutenant is saying 
softly. “Do you want to breed trenchlice again? And that, after the way you 
cheated us all yesterday! Four times, one after the other, you broke the 
bank! The devil take you! You’ve had hell’s own luck, Vladimir! Listen to 
me! If you will only spend a couple of thousand miserable roubles, I will 
guarantee, as a friend, to fix things up for you. You know, through Prince 
Andronikov. .. .” 

At this moment the lieutenant notices us, looks around anxiously, and 
begins to whisper, in a scarcely audible tone, yet with obvious insistence. 

The captain indifferently shifts his cigarette with his tongue from one 
corner of his mouth to the other, scratches himself furiously under his 
shirt, and stares at the lamp with half-closed, muddy eyes. 

The lieutenant sighs. He drains a glass of kvass at a gulp and begins to 
whisper again, bending low over the captain. I can only catch a few words. 

“Staff ...for a commission ... cashiering... .” 
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The captain is still silent. He scratches himself, blinks and chews at his 
cigarette. We sit down hastily in the places lately vacated near the two 
officers, and give the soldier-orderly our meal checks. Now I can wait no 
longer. I take the envelope from my pocket and open it. Everybody here is 
preoccupied with his eating, with his chatter, with himself. Whom does it 
concern if I read my letter? Only Vorobiov becomes gloomy again and, 
sighing, wanders off into the billiard-room. I lay my letter carefully on the 
table, blow away the crumbs, and greedily scan the familiar, beloved hand- 
writing: 


“My dear! 

“You have gone away, and my life is empty without you. I 
simply find no place here for me, and I often think that it is all 
only a long, oppressive dream, and that I have only to wake up 
and you will be by my side again. And my heart beats with longing 
at the thought... .” 


Really, it seems very hot in the room. I pour myself a glass of kvass from 
the jug and pull it over to me. Now I can read on: 


“Fyodor does everything he can. He is so glad that you did not 
take him with you to the Front, but left him here. We have our 
monthly ration and also the portion of your pay that you left 
behind for me. It is very little for three, but what can one do? I 
hardly ever go out.... They have brought a great many wounded 
to the town. When I see those unhappy, maimed creatures and look 
into their fixed, tormented eyes, my heart is convulsed at the 
thought that you too are soon to go to the Front, and that perhaps 
—you will not come back again! ... Why do they want to cause 
such suffering? Who has deserved it? How hard this cursed life is! 
How maimed are the lives of millions of people; and, what is most 
terrible, there is no prospect.... But what can we do? ...I have 
bought some thick wool. It was very difficult to get. I am knitting 
some warm socks for you. They say that there is always water 
standing in the trenches. It doesn’t take much to catch cold under 
such conditions. I will send the socks to you as soon as I have 
finished knitting them. In the meantime, buy yourself two pair of 
woollen socks in Petrograd....I1 am very worried too that I have 
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no picture of you. There is one, but it is a very old one. If you 
would get yourself photographed and send me a picture as soon as 
possible, I should be very glad! God knows when we may see each 
other again... .” 


Bitterness rises in me. Hastily, I drink a gulp of cold kvass, and notice 
for the frst time that the soldier-orderly has brought a plate of borsch. 
I read on: 


“You must forgive my continual complaining. What else can I 
do? If you knew, my dear, what a bitter, miserable ache it is... . 
But forgive me! I will take care not to worry you any more with 
my ‘silly fits of depression, as you call them. ... The children are 
well. They are a little wild, and they miss you very much. I ask you 
only to write very often, my dear. Let me know your address at 
once, if it should be changed. What an endless time our letters take 
in transit! Forgive my crazy longing, dearest! ... When will this 
cursed war come to an end? How senselessly it sucks away our last 
blood... . But what can we do?” 


“Yes, what can we do?” I say aloud to myself emphatically, and press 
my lips tightly together. I do not speak; I only think, and suddenly, for 
some reason, all eyes turn towards me and stare at me. The babble of 
voices ceases all at once. Before me stands a soldier, carefully wiping away 
splinters of glass from under my hand. 

“Please, sir, will you be so good as to pay for the glass you have broken?” 

. “You low scoundrel!” suddenly shouts the captain. He springs up and, 
like a madman, pulls off his tunic. ... For the first moment it is doubtful 
at whom he is thus bellowing, whether at the soldier or at the lieutenant. 

“You low scoundrel!” he shouts furiously. “Do you think, you swine, 
that I will stand for my soldiers from the Front being sold—being ex- 
changed for you, you parasites! You carcass!” he bellows, and makes for 
the lieutenant, who ducks in confusion and shields his head with his hands. 
“You carcass! Look at this!” Wildly, he tears open his shirt. Under the thin 
silver chain of the cross is a deep, red wound, that gapes like a mangled 
shred. 

“Quiet! Quiet! ... What is happening there? . . . Come to your senses!” 
cry the officers from every corner of the room, and turn toward the brawlers. 
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“Is this possible? Among officers! . . . Where is your respect for the 
uniform!” 

They seize the captain’s hands and make him sit down on a chair. He 
has now become quite helpless. 

We shake off the clinging snow and pass out onto the steps and through 
a side entrance into Vorobiov’s quarters. We go into a kitchen which reeks 
of decaying turnips and sour soup. Vorobiov’s boy, Ferapont, hastily retreats 
from the blushing Motka, our landlady’s cook, and stands before us at 
attention. 

“Ferapont, bring the samovar and the lamp,” Vorobiov says to him, 
“and be quick about it!” 

The boy goes out as quickly as he can. 

In the dining-room—a trembling half-light from the little rose-colored 
holy lamp, a massive walnut buffet, and a large table in the center. 

On the window-sill, as I know well, is a stack of old numbers of the 
Neva. This journal is filled with old photographs of officers with saucily 
tilted caps, mustaches cut short, clean-shaven faces. They are real officers, 
“Fallen on the Field of Honor for Emperor and Fatherland.” Naturally, 
no photographs of private soldiers are included in the exhibit. How should 
it be possible to photograph all those millions of dead Feraponts and 
Fyodors, those gigantic masses of peasants dunging the Front with their 
flesh? The owner of the house, an old spinster with a wig as black as shoe- 
polish and with a white grin of false teeth, usually sits in her room and 
only comes out for tea. 

In the dining-room, the landlady’s young niece, Sinaida Yefremovna, 
crouches on a bench near a fiercely heated little stove and wraps herself, 
shivering, in a shawl. A month before she had married an officer passing 
through, a Pole, whom she had got to know only just before the marriage. 
She had spent a five-nights’ honeymoon with her husband, after which he 
had been obliged to go back to the Front. Now she writes him letters every 
day, gets an answer every day, and sighs out to us the naive shamelessness 
of her awakened sensuality. She turns her little, dark, close-cropped head 
towards us and blinks merrily. 

“Well, how are things going with you, gentlemen?” she says, drawling 
out the words slowly through her nose and slurring the “r” a little, as if 
her mouth were full of spittle. “I had another letter today,” she continues, 
without waiting for our answer. She wriggles coquettishly. Her voluptuous 
mouth is half-open, and the rather prominent upper teeth appear. 
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We kiss her hand gallantly—one cannot do otherwise. She is a lady, 
and we are officers. We say a few nothings to her and go into our room. 

Our room is very small, and it is beastly cold. Each wall has a window, 
and both windows are perpetually covered with white, downy hoar-frost. 
It comes through the window and it comes from the floor, since apparently 
there is-an unheated shop below. The small iron stove in the corner gives 
off warmth only when industriously stoked; an hour later it has cooled off 
again hopelessly. Then one’s hands and feet stiffen, and one’s breath 
becomes visible. 

Ferapont has burned his finger with the matches. At length he manages 
to light the lamp and carefully puts the glass shade in place. Green half- 
lights cover my bed and the wall and Vorobiov’s collapsible camp-bed, 
which he has set up in the middle of the room. 

“Leave the samovar, Ferapont. Heat up the stove first, and be quick 
about it!” says Vorobiov, shivering with cold and rubbing his frozen hands. 

I throw my greatcoat on the bed, go through the gloomy passage back 
into the dining-room, and squat down on my toes directly in front of the 
stove. Joyfully, I absorb through every pore of my body, through my clothes, 
the dry, invigorating warmth. In a daze of fatigue, I admire the coals turn- 
ing slowly into glimmering red ashes. Now I want to think of the war, the 
“Schwarz-Lose” machine-gun, the prince’s epaulettes, the broken glass... . 
In the shadow on the right I apprehend Sinaida Yefremovna’s powder- 
roughened cheek and see a chair which she is pushing towards me. “Sit 
down, Lieutenant! You must be uncomfortable like that... . If you like,” 


she adds coquettishly, “I will read you my letter.” 
“Your letter? But why? That is your secret... . I have been so harassed 


the whole day, and I’m so frozen through! . . . If you don’t mind, I'd like 
just to get a little warmth here in front of the stove, crouching like this, 
without a chair.” 

She stands up in the flickering light of the rosy lamp and wraps herself 
still more tightly in her shawl. “You aren’t very agreeable! However, do as 
you please! Squat there quietly and warm yourself. I’m going to your room 
and try and drag Lieutenant Vorobiov to the cinema. You quite neglect 
your comrade. Oh, you hot-house plant! .. .” 

She goes out of the room, and carries with her the dry freshness of some 
perfume that smells somehow like wormwood. Without altering my posture, 
I heave myself onto the bench warmed by Sinaida Yefremovna. It is good 
there. Without thinking now, I sit and gaze into the hot red coals. It is so 
warm and quiet. The devil take the war! Still, soon, I must go to the Front! 


There is nothing to be done about it.... 


Chapter 2 


W. Hab had no instruction for the Choche machine-gun. It was most dis- 
tressing. There was to be an examination next day and that was the only gun 
I had not been able to study. 

As I had nothing else to do, I went aimlessly around the corner. In the 
middle of the square was a gigantic granite block; a bronze angel with a 
cross looked down on us; and there, long and attenuated, with columns like 
fingers stuck on, was the three-story Winter Palace. It looked empty and 
threatening, and as if it were spotted with old, congealed blood. There, 
twelve years before, about this same time, an officer’s white-gloved hand 
shot up, a polished saber flashed, a volley rang out, another, and a wild, mad 
cry gored the air. Crows cawed excitedly, startled out of the trees. A bullet- 
pierced mouth, with demolished teeth, pressed itself against the icy stones. 
In the frosty night, black shadows, with sabers dangling at their sides, took 
away, on sleds, two thousand stark corpses and buried them hastily in the 
frozen ground. 

Twelve years before. When I was a young, green student, plucking the 
tender down on my upper lip, very enthusiastic about Ibsen’s The Wild 
Duck, Grieg’s Morning and Bocklin’s Centaurs. Coming out of the theater 
that night, amid the uneasy whispering of the passers-by, I read the just- 
posted proclamation of the governor and the dispatches about the wholesale 
shooting. I read them and looked quietly at my glove, peeled back from 
my hand. Suddenly an intolerable burden on my heart made me feel as if 
J must scream; I clenched my teeth, ripped off my glove and flung it down. 
...A year later I came to Petrograd and had a look at this palace—in my 
pocket were the card of a Duma correspondent and, written in code, a con- 
spirators’ party address. I felt then like a child on his birthday—I felt that 
we could overturn the whole world tomorrow. 

And now? 

Now—a detachment of soldiers, under the command of a non-commis- 
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sioned officer, was going past me at the double-quick. The non-commis- 
sioned officer at the right, floundering in the snow, leered over at me, 
suddenly puffed himself up and snapped out: 

“Attention! Eyes right!” 

“At easel” 


J saluted. 


Yes, now—I was an officer! 


Vorobiov was not at home. He had gone with Sinaida Yefremovna to 
the officers’ club where we ate our dinner. They were having a concert there. 

The housewife complained. That stupid Ferapont had not been able to 
get any wood. It was, in fact, beastly cold in my room, and I did not care 
about sleeping. Should I give in and go to the concert? Bored! Bored! 
Bored! 

Fuming, I bought an expensive ticket and sat in the second row. Neither 
Vorobiov nor Sinaida Yefremovna was to be seen. On the dais, a smooth- 
shaven chin, an open frock coat, was favoring us, in a cracked tenor voice, 
with Life for the Tsar. 1 was suddenly aware of all the leaden heaviness, 
the mechanical obstinacy of this dreary composition. 

A large crowd. Officers, for the most part. Ladies were there too, grafters’ 
wives, as could be seen at once from their envious glances and their banal, 
pitiful coiffures. During the intermission, they looked at each other spite- 
fully and fanned themselves affectedly, with sweet and gracious smiles. 
Hordes of officers kept crowding around them, kissing their hands. About 
a lady in the first row there was a particularly fierce competition. It tran- 
spired, however, that this was not a lady, but the commandant of the Officers’ 
Artillery School, General Filatov. Powerful, with thick eyebrows and wide 
beard, he reminded one, somehow, of Leo Tolstoy. The same hairy cheeks— 
but the General had good-natured, twinkling eyes, a look of sly complacency. 
Around the General’s huge wife, his adjutant, Captain Loktiev, wriggled 
like an eel. Small, bristling black mustache, meticulously straight parting of 
the hair, gleam of brilliantine, soft patent-leather boots. A negligently 
courteous play of the epaulettes and a respectful, satiated smile that looked 
as if it had been applied. The black, bold eyes darted self-consciously and 
tirelessly about the entire hall, without losing the slightest move of the 
General. A model adjutant! The crowd around the General kept growing; 
there was a whole retinue of captains, military and naval, the entire staff of 
the school and its machine-gun regiments. Our adjutant was devoutly of- 
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ficious and diplomatically sly. He was on the alert for all contingencies, 
and knew, perfectly, how to drop in the right word at the right time, so 
turning the conversation that the General could press, attentively, the hand 
of the person speaking with him, and quickly get rid of one for the next. 
Now the General was stroking his wide beard good-naturedly, while 
Madame General froze importantly like a jelly on ice, and the clever ad- 
jutant managed to snatch a stolen glance from coquettish feminine eyes 
glowing like wet cherries. “You have dug yourselves into good trenches, 
you devils!” said I to myself. 

The conductor suddenly struck his music stand; the commotion ceased; 
all sat down, and through the hall came, lulling, yearning, a melancholy 
march. The march of the machine-gun regiments. 

I closed my eyes. Hot, sultry summer. Crickets chirping and the air like 
glass. My boots yellow with dust, the back of my horse glistening with 
sweat. I riding at the head of the column. Behind me, the machine-guns 
swaying wearily on the pack-horses. The sun-tanned and perspiring soldiers, 
bayonets in their belts and guns on their shoulders, trudging with heavy 
steps through the soft sand. March, march, march. I riding in front of them 
at a walk, my legs close against the horse’s sides, my body swaying to his 
steps and the regular creaking of the saddle-leather. The sun sinking un- 
concernedly and swimming in flames which darted high and higher and 
melted into the transparent blue ether. What solemn melancholy! Despair, 
the realization of what I had left behind me. Colorful, bustling life, beautiful 
love, and the heady hope of some sort of universal happiness. No more 
faith in anything. Before us only a dry, dusty death. A nonsensical death, 
without enthusiasm, an iron destruction without the least shadow of justi- 
fication, an idiotic leap into space. 

And for that I too was a tiny wheel in the mighty machine of war. 


Early in the morning, unexpectedly, Second-Liecutenant Martzinkevich, 
who had come here at the same time as we, rushed into the room, in his 
cold overcoat, his shoes wet with snow. 

“Why are you in bed, fellows? Get your clothes on, quick. Inspection 
target-practice. We must be on the range beside our machine-guns in half 
an hour. Filatov is coming himself, and you are still in bed. How many 
hours sleep do you need, anyway?” 

“The devil take them all!” we grumbled. We dressed, dashed some water 
in our faces, and ran like mad to the range. 
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It was cloudy today, and much warmer. 

“Watch out, Vanicho, the bullets will fly thick and fast today. Be sure 
what you’re aiming at.” 

“You think we are going to shoot?” said Martzinkevich, as if he did not 
think we were. 

We looked at him in astonishment. 

“Don’t worry. I’ve been through it before. Filatov doesn’t like shooting. 
You will see.” 

I could not understand. 

The range was a big snow-covered field, with a damp fringe of bare, 
leafless wood. The machine-guns were in ranks. Far away, at the edge of 
the wood, the snow-covered targets glimmered gray. Soldiers attached to 
the staff were working at the machine-guns. The guns were oiled and in- 
spected. Officers came up, one after the other, quickly, out of breath. A 
captain noted our names and assigned us to the guns. Vorobiov drew a 
Maxim; I, next to him, a Colt. I was not excited nor downhearted, for I 
knew both guns very well. The Colt was obviously simpler. 

I carefully made the tripod fast and tested the lever. The gun stood firm. 
I tried the chases. Light, easy movement. The whole mechanism was in 
order, all ready for firing. 

Beside me Vorobiov grumbled. Something was wrong with his gun. 
There was feverish activity around us. The officers prepared everything and 
inspected the machine-guns. Suddenly the machine-guns, eagerly swallow- 
ing, began to laugh in the moist air, as if they wanted to scatter leaden peas 
through an iron grate. 

I let the cock fall. The machine-gun trembled and bayed madly with 
fiery booming. The barrel had become somewhat warm. Everything was in 
order, but where was our General? It was nine o’clock. 

Nine o'clock, and getting lighter every minute. We could see the targets 
ever more clearly. We could distinguish plainly a group of soldiers who 
were to signal the hits and misses. With red flags. Soldiers with red flags? 
In front of my machine-gun, which was aimed right at them. In a wild, 
joyous excitement I lost all understanding. No, my machine-gun was aimed 
at the sky. I stood up; a nervous shivering came over me. 

“Load!” the captain ordered. 

What if we were ordered to frre! 

My heart beat wildly, my hands hurt. 
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At the right there was an indistinct clamor. The captain ran toward it, 
saluting. All hands turned to the right, where a motor-car full of officers 
stopped, honking loudly. 

“The sighting-rule! Sasha, don’t forget the rule!” Vorobiov motioned to 
me excitedly. “Filatov is coming!” 

The general, accompanied by five officers, went slowly from one ma- 
chine-gun to another. All crowded around him, interfering with the service- 
fire of the guns. In fact not a single shot was to be heard. 

I took the Filatov rule out of my pocket. It was a tin plate, the size of 
a postcard; a soldier was painted on it in oil, a scale was cut into the edge: 
a convenient instrument for sighting and for determining distance. I held 
it in front of my eyes and sighted over it at the targets. 

“A useful thing,” I said, more loudly than I intended. 

A fat, unshaven staff-captain unexpectedly took up my remark. “Yes, 
the old man is making a lot of money out of this patent. Our General is not 
asleep. This tripod, here, is by Sokolov. What do you think, whose pockets 
does the money flow into? The General has managed to get Sokolov under 
his thumb. They built a factory in partnership. And what do you think, 
how many of these tripods are sold now? Yes, yes, death to one, wealth to 
the other!” he growled thoughtfully. “Now he has approached Fyodorov. 
They want to bring out some kind of automatic gun. I’ve heard it’s no good. 
Maybe they just haven’t done enough bribing. Anyway, take it from me, 
our dear Filatov isn’t wasting his time. Don’t hide that rule. Be doing some- 
thing with it. Look out, here they come now.” 

In fact, Vorobiov’s General was waddling up to me. He was followed by 
the same captains and lieutenants who surrounded him yesterday, during 
the concert. Captain Loktiev, negligently swaying, went somewhat side- 
ways. A bored smile pasted on his lips, he amused himself tracing deep 
furrows in the hard-stamped snow with his spurs. His up-drawn eyebrows 
seemed to protest: “Now, let. us finish this useless nonsense!” The officers 
accompanying the General came quite close to me and looked at me in 
silence, lazily and coldly, with indifferent eyes. The General, however, at 
once, boiling and puffing, took the rule out of my hand. He sighted over 
it, across my shoulder, at something or other in the distance. His face ar- 
ranged itself in good-natured, friendly wrinkles; he plied me with lisping 
questions, which he quickly answered himself, while he turned, smiling, 
almost coquettishly, to me and the frozen officers. I tried to interrupt him 
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in order to prove to him that I knew something about it, but the staff- 
captain coming up to me from behind pulled at my coat. I swallowed my 
words, devoured the rest of his speech with enthusiastic eyes, and from 
time to time gave out inarticulate sounds of respectful affirmation. This 
musical accompaniment put Filatov into a wild enthusiasm; brandishing 
the rule, he almost began to dance. But Captain Loktiev looked at me 
sternly, jingled his spurs, and grazed the General with a look of irony. I 
became silent at once. The General, quite confused, gave me back the rule 
and waddled to my neighbor, the staff-captain. 

I repressed a laugh and turned away. Vorobiov grinned over his whole 
face and unloaded the machine-gun. 


The examination was much harder. In the class-room beside the table 
sat the commandant of the first machine-gun regiment, Captain Gervais, 
with a stern, blond mustache. Beside him his adjutants. They, however, 
were only decoration, as the captain did the examining in person; he put 
his questions coldly and unsympathetically. The machine-gun parts fell 
from the trembling, sweaty hands of the second-lieutenants, who then, 
stumbling over the tripods and wheels, went out of the room, red-faced, 
hopeless, bewildered. 

Gervais’s eye glided antagonistically over the university insignia on my 
coat. He noted my name and negligently pointed at a heap of metal parts on 
the table. 

“Put them together, Lieutenant.” 

It was a Maxim, and I began, with practiced grasp, to assemble the parts. 
I convinced myself that much of the mechanism was lacking. 

“I cannot put the lock together, Captain,” I said with cold respect. “It 
isn’t all here.” 

He looked at me intently, smiled enigmatically at his adjutants, nodded 
his head at me coolly, and said softly: 

“That is sufficient, Lieutenant. You may go.” 

“He marked you ‘Excellent’. I saw it,” Vorobiov informed me happily. 

“And you?” 

“God knows. But I gave good answers.” 

Evening came on. Vorobiov, groaning, pulled the straps of his trunk 
together. 

“Well, Sasha, we can shut our billet in Oranienbaum. Tomorrow we 
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shall read in the orders what Front they are chasing us off to. It would be 
fine if we got into the same regiment.” 

I was silent. Blue, weird twilight came into the room. I knew that I 
must pack. I must write my wife a letter. Tomorrow, in all haste, I must 
write her a few words to tell her to what Front we were being sent. Tomor- 
row I should be far, far from here. I was in a vise that I could not wriggle 


out of. 


Chapter 3 


I was frightened, torn out of sleep by a thunderous din. A thick, soporific 
darkness filled the room, spreading to the ceiling. Quite near me there 
was a smell of shoe polish and onions. Ah, yes—my new orderly, Nikita 
Fenikin. That was he, as usual, holding his breath and putting my boots, 
polished so bright they would reflect images, into my room “quietly”. 

“That you, Nikita?” 

Fenikin cleared his throat, as if conscious of guilt, and said humbly: 

“It is seven o’clock, your Excellency. You gave orders for me to wake 
you——” 

“Good! I am getting up.” 

Nikita stumbled with awkward caution to the table and lighted the little 
kerosene lamp. The floor boards creaked under his heavy steps. The dark- 
ness shrank together and crept, beaten, into the farthest corners. I washed 
with cold water, bending over an earthen crock. Through the murky win- 
dows the darkness of the winter night glowered into the room. 

Creaking up the steps, slamming the doors, Nikita came from com- 
pany quarters, across the street, with a kettle full of tea. Although we be- 
came warm after the first glass, Nikita, for the world, would not unbutton 
his coat in front of me. He sat on the edge of the chair and bit at his sugar 
with ceremonious economy, as if it were not his army ration but my treat. 

“May I ask your Excellency something? Are the Bulgarians Orthodox?” 

“The Bulgarians? Yes, they are Orthodox. Why does that interest your” 

“Well, because. .. 2” He wiped his fingers, sticky with sugar, on his 
overcoat, and fetched a blue booklet from the window-sill. 

On the resplendent cover Russia was represented, in a sarafan, with a 
high fur cap such as the old monomachs used to wear. She held a sword 
and a palm branch and was protecting a little Russian soldier with her 
shield. Behind the soldier, women and children were timidly crowded to- 
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gether; in the distance was a peaceful village with a church. The little soldier 
was shaking his bayonet threateningly at three figures before him: a Ger- 
man, an Austrian, a Turk. They held their arms up high, in terror, and 
from their hands their sabers and guns had fallen useless. 

“T read this book yesterday,” Nikita explained. “Why and against whom 
Russia is fighting. An amusing little book. The sergeant-major gave it to 
me not long ago. ‘Here,’ he said, ‘you like to read. Read this. It was sent 
to us in the office, at headquarters, but everybody laughs at it, or makes 
cigarettes out of it. The man who wrote this book is certainly very clever. 
All the same, a person doesn’t quite understand how and what... . The 
book just says it was ordained in Heaven long ago that Russia was to fight 
for other people. We have protected the Germans against the Tatars, and 
later we fought the Germans because they were against the Frenchmen, 
and we fought Napoleon because he went against the Orthodox. How many 
countries have we protected already? A mighty lot of them. Human blood 
runs like water. We have taken up for the Serbs and Bulgars especially. 
Because they are all good Orthodox. We wouldn’t leave them in the lurch 
on any account. That, of course, is our mission; to plant our Christian cross 
instead of the crescent on the Turkish mosques. Now I do not understand, 
your Excellency, why the Bulgarians, if they are Orthodox, suddenly go 
against us. That I cannot understand. Perhaps the book is too clever! 

“Td like to ask your Excellency,” Nikita went on, “if the Bulgarians are 
Orthodox, why do they hinder us from planting our cross in Constan- 
tinople? And why must we forget our own blood for that cross, when in 
Russia itself there are no crosses on the mosques, as Khabibulin has told us 
in the commandant’s quarters?” 

I drank my tea and gazed at the blue darkness of the window. 

“That is a serious question. We'll speak about it at another time. Now 
I am in a great hurry, as you see, to go on duty.” 

I drew my cloak together with my saber belt, clapped my cap on my 
head, and went out. 

I went to company quarters. 

The officer of the day darted toward me and ground out the report. 

There was not much space in the gigantic villa. The second story was 
filled with benches for the soldiers, and there were also offices and rooms 
for the staff. Downstairs were school-rooms, machine-gun parts, the rooms 
of the first company and the rooms of the sergeant-major and the captain. 
Five companies were housed there. However, we had only three school- 
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rooms. They would be badly crowded. Therefore, two companies were 
always alternating at exercises. Just at the moment Second-Lieutenant 
Zastiozhkin was beginning his instruction in one of the classes. 

“At ease, at ease!” I said graciously to all, who were saluting. Hardly 
for that was I acting-chief of the instruction command of the artillery 
school. - 

The chief of the command, Lieutenant Kazakov, immediately after my 
appointment, had pushed all the work off onto me. He now slept sound and 
long, coming in only for an hour or hour and a half every day to sign papers. 
I was to eat with him, and about one o’clock we would go to his quarters 
for lunch. He behaved so well to me that I could not possibly wish better. 
Briefly, I was an independent prince of the four districts of Martyshkino, to 
which I had just been tossed from Oranienbaum, unexpectedly, by a lucky 
accident. A lucky accident! 

And how great was my anxiety at that time! I remember how we 
dashed, very early in the morning, into the office of the school. The office 
was so packed with subalterns it was almost impossible to work one’s way 
through and get a look at the orders of the day. Nevertheless, Vanitcho 
Vorobiov managed it with his bony elbows. Soon we were looking through 
the alphabet, and suddenly I saw, in plain black and white: “Second-Lieu- 
tenant Vorobiov is retained as instructor on the staff of the officers’ artillery 
school, and is appointed chief of the machine-gun command.” I rejoiced 
for my comrade, but a bitter envy seized me—he, a bachelor, had luck like 
that: retained as instructor on the staff of the school! Good-by, damned 
Front! 

“That’s splendid!” I said softly to the radiant Vorobiov; but my mouth 
was dry, and I had a feeling in my stomach as if it had been filled with 
sand. 

“Wait a minute!” said Vorobiov, in a friendly tone. “Let’s see what is 
to become of you.” 

We hunted and found: “Retained as instructor on the staff. ... Appointed 
acting-chief of the school company of the machine-gun division.” I became 
hot with joy. I did not trust my eyes. Was it a deceptive dream? We forced 
our way through the mass, embraced in silence and kissed each other. Tears 
came to our eyes. And behind us we saw Martzinkevich, who jumped 
around joyously. He was appointed to the same command as Vorobiov. We 
were afraid to inquire into the reasons for our success. It might still be re- 
versed. So I do not know to this day why Captain Loktiev appointed us to 
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these posts. Was it because we all three came from the same regiment or 
because we all three had passed the examination with marks of “Excellent”? 

Our quarters were three versts distant from Oranienbaum, on the way 
to Peterhof, in the summer resort of the Finnish colony Martyshkino. The 
artillery command was near the railway station, the school division on the 
road, on the bank of the inlet. From all ends of Russia soldiers from infan- 
try-reserve regiments were herded together here. The majority were 
assigned to machine-gun regiments: to the first regiment which was sta- 
tioned in Oranienbaum, and to the second, in Strelna, and to battalions of 
the Kolitovsk command which just then were in Oranienbaum. There in 
the course of a month the soldiers were made into machine-gun specialists 
and herded into machine-gun companies to go to the Front. The school and. 
artillery commands trained non-commissioned officers who were ordered to 
the Front individually. Captain Loktiev sent to our outfit just such inexperi- 
enced infantrymen as to the other two regiments. Out of them one could 
not even make decent gunners, let alone non-commissioned officers. It would 
have been more proper to send us picked soldiers who had already had a 
machine-gun course. But that was not done, although the uselessness of our 
school and artillery command was obvious to anyone. When I spoke 
about that with the chief of the command, Kazakov, he looked at me in 
wonderment. 

“Your university insignia won't let you rest,’ he said with a good- 
humored smile. “What do we care whether our command does any good or 
not? General Filatov has had the notion of creating as many commands 
as possible. He gets more graft that way, and also feeds a host of people. 
We have only to do the business and be thankful that because of it we are 
perched comfortably at the rear. There is no sense in interfering, my friend. 
If you have qualms about usefulness, go to the Front! But if you and I 
are comfortable here, the devil take the war! Spit on it all. Shall I pour you 
a drink of vodka?” 

I was silent. What terrible naked truth! Why indeed should I kick up a 
row here? “If you have dug yourself in, at the rear, then keep your mouth 
shut!” 

But were we really scoundrels and bloodsuckers? Did we spit on ten 
thousands of men dying and getting crippled every day? 

I once spoke with Vorobiov about this, but he did not agree with me. 

“No, Sasha,” he said, “we shall train good machine-gun companies, con- 
scientiously. Our business is to work honorably for the ‘defense’.” 
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For the defense? Defense of whom? 

Even the horned oxen of Moscow and Petrograd—the aristocrats—de- 
clared, a few days ago, their complete lack of confidence in the Tsarist 
government and demanded a responsible ministry. Three days ago, at the 
opening of the State Council, there was a crisis amounting to a scandal. 
Old men in. gold braid and white trousers tried vainly to proclaim their 
“inflammatory” declaration. The government smiled arrogantly, confiscated 
the Novoie Vremia* tortured the people with hunger, and drove them to the 
shambles. No, the snuffling rat with the heart-shaped goatee, surrounded 
by his gendarmes, we must destroy and not defend! 

But not to “defend” meant to multiply ten-fold the holocaust of the 
people. “Not to defend” meant that not tens of thousands but hundreds of 
thousands of human lives would be sacrificed vainly every day. The number 
of cripples and orphans would be increased by millions! 

But to “defend” meant to press tighter the grip of the double eagle on the 
throat of the Fatherland until it gave forth the death rattle. To “defend” 
meant to sow pestilence among half-starved, besotted workers in tubercular 
cellars and to make the unkempt, bast-shod peasantry live on bread and 
water, only so that the seal-necks could revel without danger in the Rodée 
villas. Ah, Little Mother Russia, mangled and with bleeding entrails, they 
wanted to stretch you; to the Bosporus. The crony of Rasputin, the all- 
holiest Metropolitan Pitirim, must place an Orthodox cross on the mosque 
of St. Sophia. Even Nikita Fenikin wondered what for. 

A damned, blood-bespattered, vicious circle! 

I saw Vorobiov very seldom now. He lived with his company and prepared 
the soldiers “honorably” for the defense. I did the same, but tortured myself 
thinking how really dishonorable this work was. Fundamentally, however, 
there was not a bit of difference between us. “Honorable” or “dishonorable,” 
it was impossible for a tiny screw to jump out of this gigantic machine 
for mincing human flesh. 

Martzinkevich was in some command or another studying anti-aircraft 
defense. He lived, as formerly, in Oranienbaum and came to Martyshkino 
to do his work. On the silver-white plains of the Gulf of Finland, in 
Martyshkino, was a little hut. A machine-gun reared up through the roof. 
After firing-practice the officers went around and hunted the bullets that 
had fallen down. But they never found any. Sometimes they shot at an 





1 New Time, published in Petrograd, the most reactionary newspaper in Russia. 
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anchored kite and, so we heard, from time to time they happened to hit it. 
An easy and carefree service! 

Lieutenant Kazakov dragged me off to eat with him. 

“Yd like to ask your advice about an important matter.” 

Kazakov lived opposite the quarters in a little house not far from me. His 
wife was faded, yellow-haired, domestic; she looked like a plucked canary 
bird. As we came in, the orderly went through the front hall carrying a 
bucket of garbage to the barn. The lieutenant kept pigs and fed them on 
scraps from company quarters. 

In the kitchen, potatoes sizzled in scummy grease and little pieces of meat 
danced in the pan. The disheveled housewife went to busy herself about the 
fireplace and stirred the sauce with lazy care. From it arose a fragrance 
which spread from the kitchen into the other rooms. 

Kazakov’s little son crept out from beneath his covers, threw away his 
plaything, and sat on the floor, without his breeches on. He reached out 
his round arms toward a grimy cat, which turned away from him with 
obstinate indifference. 

“Do you want the cat?” asked Kazakov, and bent over to him. But the 
cat immediately scampered out of the room into the kitchen. Kazakov sat 
down on an old-fashioned plush sofa, of which he was very proud, and took 
the little boy on his lap. 

“Will dinner be ready soon? Hurry!” he called to his wife, and bending 
toward me he said, quite softly: “There is a hullabaloo coming, Aleksei 
Ignatievich, that is quite certain. Our old man called all the commandants 
together today, under urgent orders and in strict secrecy. The commandants 
of the regiments, battalions, and the other outfits. He read us an old 
proclamation of General Khabalov, with which we were acquainted already: 
that there are strikes now, that the enemy is supporting these, and therefore 
—down with the traitors, no quarter to them! The customary tears came 
to the old man’s eyes, and afterward he had another secret conference with 
Loktiev.” 

Kazakov sighed deeply, called the orderly and gave the little boy to his 
charge. He accompanied them into the kitchen, locked all the doors fast, sat 
down on the sofa, and combing his palm-like beard, he continued: 

“Above all, they are seeking reliable officers who can be assigned to 
Petrograd, to be at the disposal of the Staff Quartermaster-General and _pro- 
vide the police with machine-gun operators. I have refused. You send some- 
body, and then suddenly it turns out that he isn’t the right sort, and you 
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are responsible—devil take it! Secondly: it is ordered that the soldiers be 
under strict surveillance, so that not even the slightest attempt at revolu- 
tionary propaganda shall be possible. If one sees anything going on, one 
must notify the proper authorities at once. Malcontents will get short shrift. 
Loktiev has intimated that something is wrong in our outfit, but I think 
that is only talk. It seems to me that everything here, thank God, is all 
right. Though, of course, caution is the mother of wisdom. Now I was 
thinking, shouldn’t Second-Lieutenant Ilovaisky be asked to spend an 
evening here and take a look at everything, without attracting any atten- 
tion? But first, I wanted to talk it over with you... .” 

Kazakov’s wife came into the room and began to spread the table. Kaza- 
kov, no longer making a secret of the matter, went on: 

“Zastiozhkin is an empty-head, Malitsiev a nobody, and Krasnikov a 
rotter. Besides, God knows with whom they sympathize. The sergeant- 
major told me Krasnikov is forever dissatisfied with the Ministers. . . . ” 

“Who is satisfied with them?” his wife interrupted. “There isn’t a thing 
any more, cloth or grain... There is nothing. Even the bakeries are 
closed. Frightful! A fine life!” and she flung a fork on the table. The fork 
fell down and Kazakov picked it up. 

“Yes, of course, many people are dissatisfied with them, but an officer 
must know how to keep his mouth shut, even when such civilian thoughts 
occur to him. I think, too, the most trustworthy is Ilovaisky; he will soon 
get at the roots of things. The others can lead one around by the nose, and 
then one comes a cropper oneself. They say there is a great deal of unrest 
in the arsenal. There’s nobody there but workmen: lockmen and turners. 
... Last night, two of them were taken away—God have mercy on them!” 

The orderly brought a plate of fat borsch. Kazakov interrupted the con- 
versation and got a crystal pitcher containing vodka out of the cupboard. 

“Well, Aleksei Ignatievich, let us drink!” He poured two glasses full, 
drank without waiting for me, cleared his throat, and said: “Then Hovaisky 
is the man—yes?” and poured himself another glass. 


After noon the soft sky was turquoise-blue and the far wood light rose, 
almost lilac. Transparent shadows settled on the snow fields and seemed to 
thaw the drifts. The machine-gun on the bay was silent, and the crows 
circled over the trees with wild cawing. I went into quarters, awaited the 
close of the report and as usual let the officers go home, to Petrograd. Only 
Krasnikov I detained a minute at the door: 
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“Be careful, Don’t talk so much. The soldiers are saying all sorts of things 
about you. You know yourself what kind of times these are. It would be 
wiser, instead of talking, to keep the Fifth Division, those loafers, under 
stricter discipline.” 

Krasnikov saluted in confusion and quickly ran to the railway station. 

I gave Ilovaisky no commission at all and convinced Kazakov that 
Hlovaisky could make an elephant out of every fly, and that he might cause 
us the very greatest inconveniences. I talked Kazakov into leaving to me 
the surveillance of company quarters. I decided to begin that very day. Of 
course, in the quarters there could be absolutely no relations with the Party. 
How could there be? In the first place, the soldiers had only recently been 
herded together here from all nooks and corners of Russia. But suppose it 
were possible? 

My heart beat hot as I remembered the leaflet, greasy with printer’s ink, 
bearing, above, the old rallying call, “Workers of the World Unite!” and 
beneath, the lilac circle of the committee stamp. I remembered the wonderful 
dreams of youth. ... May Day in the Troitzky woods, the bare trees just 
beginning to show fragrant, sticky buds, the yellow leaves of the year before 
rustling underfoot. On the meadow, in a circle of workers, the shaggy- 
haired Albert Pinkevich. The pockets of my coat crammed with fresh 
proclamations still smelling of turpentine. In Bertha’s hands the staff of a 
red flag, and high overhead the joyous cry of the wild geese... . Youth! 
Youth! Free youth! 

No—with my hardened understanding, I must now press fraternally the 
hand of the soldier and whisper a friendly word in his ear: “Work more 
diligently and cautiously!” 

Perhaps through him I could even get in touch with the Organization. 

Nonsense! Fancies! However, if something were really preparing, I must 
warn the men at once, counsel them sincerely and help them. But to under- 
take the rapprochement myself... no, I must not! It would be mad for 
an officer to attempt to conduct an illegal soldier circle. That was a notion 
for a Jules Verne, for a child. 

I went home from quarters. Really, I had no desire to go to my lonely 
billet. An incomprehensible melancholy lulled me. Far away, little flashes 
quivered and the horizon became yellow. The white shafts of the distant 
searchlight groped slowly across the sky. That was the far and yet near, 
the mutinous and enigmatic Petrograd. ... And here were the windows 
of my tiny room, reflecting amber colors from the light Nikita had lighted. 
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Apparently the tea was ready, too. Brr! . . . It was cold. Why should I be 
freezing in the yard? 


In the yard of company quarters it was dark, the grimy windows gleamed. 
Through the back gates, across the yard, one could come direct to the door 
and loiter awhile in the dark. I cautiously opened the padded door. It gave 
slowly. The light ray coming out of the room grew ever wider. I looked 
through the crack. From upstairs I heard stamping, talking, snatches of 
song, and here, against the wall, sat the sentry in front of a little lamp. He 
had one leg over the other, and he stroked his revolver holster while 
laboriously spelling out the machine-gun regulations. 

How could I go past him unnoticed? 

Suddenly there was the sound of steps and voices behind me. I jumped 
around the corner hastily. In the light I could recognize a soldier’s overcoat. 
Two men were conversing in undertones. One stopped and the other ran 
quickly to the gate, and now from there came the sound of whispering. 
Then the two came together again, and the first soldier went resolutely up 
to the door which I had left open. He opened it wide and stood right in the 
light. I recognized at once the soldier of the Fifth Division whom I had 
seen that day buying bread for a young peasant girl. 

“Rzhavtzev!” he shouted, hastily slammed the door and disappeared 
again in the darkness. 

“Who goes there?” the sentry said in alarm, and stood there on the 
threshold of the opened door. Looking out of light into darkness, he could 
distinguish nothing. He put his hand, holding the machine-gun regulations, 
before his eyes like a shield. 

“Come here a minute, Rzhavtzev,” said the soldier dourly; and the sentry, 
recognizing the voice, stepped into darkness. 

The door stood half open. The whispering continued in the darkness. 

“Not on your life .. . I can’t do that,” Rzhavtzev said loudly, energeti- 
cally, and turned around. But determined hands seized him. There was 
earnest argument. 

“You're crazy! I’m telling you, she won’t come to us. Shell go to 
Sheveliev. She is so shy—a young peasant girl. We had to talk to her a 
long time. See, there she stands, behind the gate. We will take her right 
to him. It’s not the first time.” 

“But if the officers were to catch us?” Rzhavtzev answered undecidedly, 


already beginning to yield. 
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“Oh, hell!—officers! The commandant is in Oranienbaum now, playing 
cards; his orderly told us, and his substitute is in bed snoring. We have just 
seen Nikita.” 

Rzhavtzev growled and went unwillingly to the garden gate. 

Hastily I put up my collar, jumped into the anteroom, and rushed up 
the steep spiral stairs. On the dark landing I collided with a soldier who was 
gliding down slowly. He could not have recognized me. 

The dark corridor was empty. Only in the farthest corner, motionless, like 
a stone statue, in full equipment, his heavy gun on his shoulder, stood 
Melikhov. Behind the doors, a frightful commotion. In the office it was 
dark. Without stopping I went in, closed the door cautiously and placed 
myself behind the cabinet. On the stair, steps were heard. 

“That is impossible,” the sergeant-major growled, coming into the room. 
“What business has he in quarters now?” 

“But I bumped into him on the stairs, sergeant. I saw the gleam of his 
epaulettes.” 

The sergeant-major opened, one after the other, the doors leading to the 
single divisions. 

“No one is here. You have been dreaming. Why should he come here? 
They have all gone to Petrograd long ago.” 

By way of precaution, however, he looked once again into the officers’ 
room and also into mine. In both it was silent and dark, and I squeezed 
up against the cabinet. The sergeant-major closed the door raging and let 
loose a diatribe. 

“Idiot! You disturb us for no reason. You have been dreaming. Melikhov!” 
he called, across the whole corridor to Melikhov, who stood rigid as a 
heathen image. “Did you see a second-lieutenant pass here? Prokofiev 
thinks he saw an officer... .” 

Melikhov was sullen and dour, as silent as a granite monument. 

“I ask you a question, idiot! Perhaps you want to stand at attention two 
more hours. You’re running a great risk of it. Have you seen the second- 
lieutenant or not? Answer!” 

Melikhov snorted: 

“T have seen nothing!” 

“So you were dreaming, Prokofiev? You frightened us for no reason! 
I hardly had time to hide the cards,” and the sergeant-major went heavily 
and awkwardly downstairs, 
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In the room it was dark. It smelled of the mid-day meal and of the dishes 
which evidently had not been cleared away. 

Next door, behind the thin wall, was the third division. I heard the 
soldiers opening their kits and then shoving them under the benches again. 

In the corridor somebody tore open the door leading to the Fifth Divi- 
sion: 

“Sheveliev! Come out, quick!” 

I heard somebody running around in his socks and a repressed voice 
spoke quickly: 

“T have brought Emma to you. Everything is just as you wanted. I had to 
talk to her all day—the devil take her! I finally brought her around by buy- 
ing bread for her. They’ve got her shut up downstairs in the gun-room. Go 
in—and then we'll come by turns.” 

Sheveliev coughed complacently and put on his boots. 

“You are a regular fellow, Anisimov! I'll work fast, like an officer.” 

“What a swine!” I thought and opened the door. 

“Sergeant-major!” I called into the sudden weird silence. “Sergeant- 
major!” I called and went to the stairs. 

I went down one step and saw, below me, a curled mustache and red eyes 
widening with terror under bristling hair. 

“Sergeant-major!” I called, and felt the collar of my tunic press me 
unbearably. “Corporal Sheveliev is to be placed under guard at once. 
Melikhov is to be relieved! Do you understand?” 

“At your orders!” the sergeant-major murmured in bewilderment, and at 
the temples of his uncovered head his hand shook idiotically. 

I went quickly to the door, but something else occurred to me: 

“Sentry! In my presence, open the gun-room and let the woman out. 
What, aren’t you ashamed to permit a thing like that?” 

Rzhavtzev ran to the barn, with trembling hand took out the key and 
released a woman with a short fur and a white wool cloth around her head. 
She hid her head in shame, took a few timid steps and then ran past me 
into the yard. 

“Fine order you keep here, Sergeant-major!” With an effort I held back 
the wrath boiling in me and went quickly out, slamming the door be- 
hind me. 


Chapter 4 


Bye after day I looked searchingly into the vacant, obsequious eyes of 
subalterns coming on duty. At noon I would snatch greedily at the papers 
from Petrograd. Still no news, not a sign of what I was eagerly awaiting. 
Everything went on unaltered. The machine that had been kept in order 
for centuries functioned smoothly, inexorably, as if it could not be put out 
of commission. 

Evening after evening, at inspection, I breathed the odor of sweat and 
stale borsch that filled the quarters. The close-cropped soldiers continued, 
perfunctorily, to bellow, “Victory!” and made themselves hoarse and rattled 
the dust-dimmed windows with “Long live our Emperor!” 

Ministers, their hair gleaming with lavish applications of brilliantine, the 
gilt plumes dancing on their shaggy black cocked-hats, continued pom- 
pously to parade to Tsarskoie Selo with their demands. Bristling jailers kept 
making their mechanical rounds, peering through peephole after peephole 
of solitary-confinement cells, while insolently rattling their iron keys in the 
gloomy stillness of the damp corridors. 

Sheveliev, having completed his two-hours’ discipline, was again punctur- 
ing the frosty blue haze over the highway with his clipped “One! Two! 
Three! Four!” the words like hammer-strokes, as though he were driving 
nails into the garden-fences of Martyshkino—which we had long since 
burned in our stoves. Even the branches of the gray old spruce before my 
window still swayed in the same melancholy fashion against the gloomy 
gray of the sky. Nikolai ruled. The riot in the Tsarist palace had not 
come off. 

The newspapers that were brought me were damp with the dampness 
of the atmosphere, and in their gloomy network of print there was nothing 
to comfort me. “In the direction of Mitau, in the Olai sector, the enemy 
attacked, but was repulsed and driven back into his trenches by our fire. 
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On the Roumanian Front the enemy attacked our position to the north of 
Okna, and took three hills. Our army will make a counter-attack.” 

At first I devoured insatiably the newspaper reports of the Duma sessions. 
The Menshevist Chkheidze and the cursed industrialist Konovalov alike 
attacked the government for its idiotic arrest of members of the “Workers’ 
Group.” There was unanimous indignation at the senseless destruction of 
the workers’ unions, which had been fighting devotedly against Bolshevist 
agitation. Chkheidze attacked the manufacturers for breaking their peaceful 
agreements with the workers. The fact was that wages crept on all fours, 
while prices flew with the speed of an express-train. Working-hours were 
being increased from ten to twelve. And bread became scarcer and scarcer. 

The prudent Manuilov announced cleverly, realistically, and tactfully, 
that the means of subsistence were decreasing, not because of the maximum 
price, but because the economic system had not yet been adapted to war con- 
ditions. The scarcity was caused by the decrease of production, insufficient 
already, and the incredible increase in the number of consumers. There 
could be only one solution—Constantinople! The Left should not urge the 
Duma to impossibilities. The Duma’s task was only—calm deliberation. 

The revolutionary socialist Kerensky, a lively young lawyer from Petro- 
grad, who had defended Count Orlov in his scandalous divorce suit, out 
of friendship, threatened the cadets with a popular uprising, and implored 
them to use reason, and moderate their lust for conquest a little, since the 
people would never back them in it. Cadet Shingariov shouted at him from 
his seat: “Lies! Every word!” The landowners on the Right howled so 
loudly that their voices echoed all through Tavrichesky Palace. They 
shouted that Kerensky was Kaiser Wilhelm’s tool. But Kerensky refused to 
be silenced. He unmasked the hypocrisy of the cadets, who called the 
national movement treason, even high treason. Finally, he cried out ex- 
citedly that the Right had already quite openly discussed the question of 
the approaching revolution, but that they were delaying all discussion of the 
most effective means of crushing the revolution at the first outbreak, before 
it was too late. 

What! Even the Right was discussing the approaching revolution? And 
only a few moments ago I had been gloating voluptuously over the idea of 
a palace revolution! What effect could a palace revolution have, and who 
in the world wanted one anyhow? The prospect of one might perhaps com- 
fort such a weakling as Krasnikov. But Kerensky—there was a man! 
Refreshed and encouraged, I pictured the twilit hall of the Duma, lined 
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with niches and boxes; the same hall where, during the first Duma, I had 
sat in the press-box and heard rotund Alayn speak. He was discussing the 
“State” provision supply, and with pitiless, biting irony he merrily flayed 
the minister Gurko, a speculator in oats. Gurko, short and fat, was huddled 
like a mole in the ministers’ box. He rested his head on his hands, which 
lay inert upon the table; he grimaced, blinked like a worried rat, and glared 
furiously around the hostile hall, over which a sudden hush had fallen. 
When the recess came, Stolypin, tall, in black coat and velvet waistcoat, 
walked with apparent self-assurance into the little hall, where he began to 
tug nervously at the ends of his black mustache. In those days too they had 
been talking of the “approaching revolution”. 

One night, during the session of the second Duma, the ceiling fell in, 
smashing the stout oak desks of the deputies. In the morning, Aleksinsky, 
the little hump-backed Bolshevist, shouted hysterically in the round Hall of 
Columns. He, too, spoke of the “approaching revolution”. 

Where were they all now? It was said that they were abroad somewhere 
—in the fog of London, in the gay lights of Paris. They were pumping the 
war spirit into Scottish miners and into the grape-growers of Champagne— 
forgetting all their old revolutionary spirit in the illusion of Tsarist victory. 
How everything did change! The old “approaching revolution” was still 
“approaching,” as hopelessly as before; “approaching” but never coming, 
and losing all its most eager leaders, one after the other. Could it be possible 
that they were all like that? Little rubber devils to be blown up, to squeak, 
and then collapse suddenly into limp, empty nothingness? Was Kerensky 
like them? No. It would have been too obscene to think that. His speeches 
were the expression of a deep, sincere, manly sorrow. No man could lie like 
that. The damp newspaper fell apart as I underlined in red pencil his 
words: “Beware of those who carry proud slogans in their mouths, but 
never make them true!” 

The proud slogans were to be realized in action! Well spoken, Kerensky! 
It was a pity that the Bolshevist ministers had been driven into exile. They 
would have done more than merely repeat slogans; they would certainly 
have acted upon them. But how? And who had the power to put into effect 
the implications of these slogans? The workers who had suffered such utter 
defeat in the Presnia? Or the villages, that were smothered under soldiers’ 
greatcoats? Perhaps even Melikhov and Fenikin, commanded by Sheveliev? 

Then I was disgusted with newspapers. They were stale. They had lost 
all their color. The speeches of the Duma evaporated like snow-drifts in the 
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wind. Was nothing worth talking about discussed in the Duma, or did the 
censorship let nothing through? 

But in our division, at any rate at first, intensive preparations were made 
to meet this “approaching revolution.” Four detachments were created on 
paper, and their officers assigned. 

One day, quite by accident, there was no instruction at all. None of the 
subalterns but Ilovaisky turned up. He looked gloomy and sallow when he 
arrived. He muttered through his teeth that he had been delayed because the 
street-cars in Petrograd were not running. 

“Also, there is no bread, and there are wild rumors in the streets!” he 
added, in vexation. 

Everyone knew this already in the quarters, for the clerks, coming from 
Oranienbaum, had brought the news early in the morning. 

Kazakov’s orderly came to ask Ilovaisky to come to his master imme- 
diately. I went with him. 


Kazakov sat by the window. His face had grown quite black in the last 
few days, like an over-ripe mushroom. He looked irritable, and smoked 
one cigarette after another. When we entered the room, he started, stood up, 
and looked at us with bleary eyes that swam perplexedly behind his puffy 
lids. 

“Please sit down,” he said, with a false show of energy. In making a wide 
gesture he accidentally swept a large pile of cigarette butts to the floor. He 
himself did not sit down. He fidgeted nervously. He thrust his hands into 
the pockets of his house-jacket, patched at the elbows, and stood in front of 
the window. 

“I just wanted to ask you what is really going on in Petrograd,” he said 
to Hovaisky, with unaccustomed timidity. 

“Nothing very special,” said Ilovaisky, hesitantly. “Nothing very special, 
but little that is gratifying, Lieutenant. How shall I put it? Everything 
seems to have lost hold somehow, suddenly. It really started with the 
women.” He smiled. “There are not enough men now. So, yesterday, it 
occurred to the women that they might celebrate some sort of “Wives’ Day’. 
When we got to Petrograd, from here, yesterday, there were still great 
mobs of them, in the twilight, standing in front of the closed bakeries, 
howling: ‘Bread! Bread! Bread!’ A policeman came along and broke up the 
crowd. Well, today, the street-cars are not running. A few cars started 
out, but a dozen or so fellows held them up, near the Warsaw station. They 
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even tried to overturn one car. The mounted police came along and beat 
them off. There has been a lock-out in the Putilov factories for three days 
now, I heard. The men do not work, but neither do they get their pay. 
Of course, you won’t find anything about all this in the newspapers. It 1s 
said, too, that the strikes will spread to other factories. But that is a lot 
of empty gossip, Lieutenant. It is very foolish gossip. All necessary measures 
have been taken already. You may rest assured that if the people start any- 
thing, they will be shot down like hares.” He smiled deprecatingly, and 
tightened the belt of his greatcoat. 

“Well, well! So you don’t think anything will happen?” said Kazakov, 
gloomily and meditatively, trying to conceal his scepticism. “But why are 
you standing, gentlemen? Please sit down!” he went on hurriedly, as though 
he had been wakened suddenly. “IJ am not quite well. 1 am terribly cold. 
Hey, Klash!” he shouted into the kitchen. “Look lively there, and get us 
something for our throats. We'll clink to Petrograd, and may everything 
turn out all right there. Let’s have a little drink, just to freshen up. Just 
a small glass for each of us. How about it, gentlemen?” 

His trembling hands groped in the buffet. 

Then the kitchen door creaked, opened softly, and through the crack 
came first a smell of burnt onions, and then the painfully distracted, be- 
seeching face of Madame Kazakov. | 

“Quiet him down, for God’s sake!” she said. “He’s on one of his sprees. 
You know he is a periodical drunkard. I’ve hidden the brandy. He shall 
not beat me again!” 

Madame Kazakov quickly rolled up the tattered sleeve of her dirty 
blouse, showing a large green and blue patch above the elbow. 

“Klashka!” Kazakov bellowed, when he could not find the liquor. He 
snapped shut the door of the buffet, which cracked like a rifle-shot. The 
plates and glasses rattled and rang. Kazakov suddenly turned red as a 
lobster, and went into a fit of coughing, his mouth wide open. 

“Stop that, Filipp Ivanovich,” said Ilovaisky, jumping up and going over 
to him, to quiet him. “This is no day to be drinking!” 

“Klashka, you slut!” Kazakov shouted, plunging toward the kitchen and 
thrusting open the door with a furious push. 

His wife stood in the middle of the kitchen, every muscle convulsively 
tensed, and indignantly held out toward him their little barefooted child. 
Tlovaisky and I seized Kazakov by the arms. 

“Stop that, Filipp Ivanovich! What kind of trouble are you trying to 
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make for yourself? You know what would happen to you if the comman- 
dant of the school were to hear of this!” 

“I just wish he would hear of it!” Madame Kazakov exclaimed, wildly, 
when she saw that we had her husband fast by the arms. “They might send 
that sot to the Front right away. What sort of life is this? He drinks like a 
fish. ... And the place he gets his brandy, too! Even before this, when 
he was serving in Cheremokha, he used to come home—you'll scarcely 
believe it—dead drunk, day after day. And that went on and on. He had 
enough money then—from bribes. And now he has come back from the 
Front, wounded. Anyone else would thank God day and night for that— 
finding a quiet post. Why, he could just take it easy here until the end of 
the war. And then he would certainly be able to get an appointment as 
police commissioner.” 

“Klashkal” Kazakov’s face turned fiery red and we had difficulty holding 
him back. 

“You told me yourself you had prospects of that, you cursed devil!” she 
cried. “And he could certainly get it, too. He managed to become a lieuten- 
ant. But he wants nothing better than death at the Front.” 

Kazakov spluttered with fury. He stamped his feet, and struggled to 
break our hold. His wife screamed and raged about the kitchen, spitting 
and foaming, holding the dirty child clasped tightly to her breast. The little 
one contracted his golden yellow eyebrows, in exact imitation of his father, 
and passed his wet fingers thoughtfully over his mother’s cheeks. 

“Oh, let up on your wife,” said Ilovaisky, patiently trying to pacify 
Kazakoy, while I did my best to calm the woman. “As an officer, you must 
realize what a dangerous situation things have got into now. Is this a time 
to be drinking? You don’t realize what is going on. What is happening in 
Petrograd is no joke. No good will come of it, and almost anything might 
happen. And remember that ours is an instruction command. We may get 
orders at any time. You might have to leave on a moment's notice... 
marching orders!” 

He snapped into “Attention!” and rattled his spurs. Kazakov suddenly 
seemed to grow weak, and almost collapsed. 

“Grisha!” he said amicably to his orderly. “Clean up the cigarette butts 
from the floor, quickly. What a screeching and squalling! Discipline seems 
to have been forgotten entirely!”’ 

We left the house, but as we were going into quarters through the gar- 
den, Kazakov’s orderly came running up to us, and asked us to come back. 
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When we returned, Kazakov was sitting by the window again, looking 
very gloomy, and smoking a cigarette. 

“I really do not know what to do,” he whispered anxiously, while he 
chewed nervously at his cigarette. “I am very ill. The cold makes me 
shiver.” 

Then he was silent again. Through the window we could see the orderly 
feeding the scraps to the pig. 

“They will ruin us, the scoundrels; I can see that now,” he said, quite 
suddenly and unexpectedly, and with tears in his voice. “I have suffered 
for so many years. But I always dreamed that some time or other I should 
get away from this mudhole life here; that I might at least earn my bread 
more easily in my old age. But no, curse them! They won’t allow it!” 

He grimaced, showing his teeth. 

“They revolted, then; and they are doing it now. I know them, believe 
me; I have eaten bushels of salt with them, in the mines. If they should 
prove to be the stronger, then all our life goes to the devil!” 

He inhaled the smoke, blew out a thick cloud of it, and with shaking 
hand crushed the cigarette on the damp window: sill. 

“So I beg you, stay in your quarters, and do not go out. If I get any 
worse, I shall report sick. Send the report immediately to the school.” 

A spark of terror flickered in his eyes, and then went out again imme- 
diately. 

“Klashenika, my dearest, please give me a little glass. I am feeling very 
low.” 

He laid his disheveled black head on his spotted sleeve, and began to cry 
helplessly. 


Next morning, Iovaisky did not appear for parade. Quite unexpectedly, 
Zastiozhkin turned up. His little red nose was aglow. 

“What are we going to do, today?” he asked, spreading his short bow 
legs, in their great, gleaming boots, wide apart. A carefree smile twinkled 
in his little greenish gray eyes. “Well, this is a fine how-do-you-do! Only 
you and I are left here—two men for all the detachments, Lieutenant! Hee- 
hee-hee!” 

With sudden mock gravity, he raised his disproportionately large saber, 
which usually trailed on the ground behind him, and sang a little air to 
himself. 


“We'll go and drill,” I said, gloomily. 
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“Impossible! Permit me to report to you. Strict orders have been given 
not to allow the men to leave the divisional buildings today. A secret order 
to that effect has just been sent out by the school command. The sergeant- 
major just now handed it to me.” 

“Good! Then the division shall be kept busy in quarters. I must go to 
Oranienbaum immediately, to find out all about this.” 

I would get to Oranienbaum as quickly as I could, by train. I hurried 
through the brushwood, gray in its wintry nakedness, and down the steps 
to the platform. The train from Petrograd was late. The train from Oranien- 
baum was coming in, coughing and lurching heavily. I hastened to buy a 
ticket. I was thinking that Zastiozhkin would substitute for me at Mar- 
tyshkino, and that I should be able to find out all I wanted to know, in Petro- 
grad. The engine swung past, glistening with its greasy sweat. The dusty 
windows of the local train filed past. The carriages were almost empty. I 
went aboard, and the train started off again. 

In the square in front of the Baltic Station, detachments of the Petrograd 
Cavalry Regiment stood around camp-fires between dirty snow-drifts. Their 
arms were stacked in pyramids. No officers were visible. It was dry and 
warm in the station restaurant. 

In the square a policeman in a black greatcoat, on a black horse, tugged 
impatiently at his bridle while his cord and little whistle danced up and 
down in time to the jogging of his horse’s tail. On the corner, two gendarmes 
and a police-officer stood stiff and motionless. The officer’s horse-like face 
looked yellow as saffron in the yellow light, and the medals on his gray 
greatcoat shone like copper. No street-cars were in sight. Soldiers were 
patroling the desolate stretch of track along the bank of the Obvodny Canal. 
The ice had melted in the middle of the canal, and a light mist hung 
over the thick black water. An officer of the Semionovsky regiment stood 
near the guardpost on the Borov bridge, looking like a spot of light cast by 
a mirror. His gold epaulettes were pulled close together by his campaign 
belt; his blue collar seemed paler than his shining enameled face, and his 
white glove was clapped tight to his open revolver-holster. He looked 
haughtily down at the chain of gendarmes which kept all bridge trafic to 
a thin stream in the center. Two pedestrians in worn coats and battered 
hats were turned back. A third, a man in a short jacket and boots, argued 
obstinately. The gendarmes let a young girl in a lilac-colored bonnet, and 
her bepowdered cavalier in a gray felt hat, pass through without delay, and 
when I followed, they even saluted me. The officer observed me intently 
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from the distance: Which had the higher rank? Which should salute first? 
But I purposely acted as if I could not take my eyes away from the ice of 
the canal. 

A gray-green armored car swung from Raziezzhaia street into Znamen- 
sky Square. The chains clanked ominously, and the armor-plates rumbled 
heavily. The word “Oleg” was painted in old Slavonic letters on the coach- 
work, 

I went to the Old Nevsky by way of Suvorovsky Prospect. People 
hurried past me, as usual. To my right a file of gendarmes in close ranks 
came out of the police station. Rutchkin lived in this court. The white 
marble of the steps was covered with a bordeaux-red carpet. The porter, in 
gold-striped livery, accompanied me to the entrance, and then went back. 
I hesitated a moment before pulling at the gleaming brass bell. 

What had we in common? Merely this: that many years ago, when we 
were both students, in frayed trousers, we used to climb just such marble 
steps as these, to just such elegant brass door-plates, to peddle Brochaus- 
Efron’s Lexicon. Oh, we studied the taste of our prospects diligently! The 
glazed paper of the sample copies shone like the marble steps, and the gold- 
stamped pressed leather of the bindings like the brass door-plates. The 
“brass-plates” used to receive us in the hall, and then, excited by the pressed 
leather, would take us into the study, put the specimen volumes on the 
table, step back a couple of paces, look at the books with glistening eyes, 
sign the order enthusiastically, and pay us in crisp paper money. 

We went separately. Rutchkin was the agent, and I his sub-agent. He 
made profits both for himself and for me. We both lived on the books. We 
languished through the mornings at lectures on Justinian. After Justinian 
came Ricardo, and behind him long-maned Marx smiling quietly. The new 
world being prepared by the revolutionary audacities which were to put an 
end to all the sorrows of this poor earth suddenly flamed up before me, 
erupted at me out of the dry pages of Das Kapital. My throat tightened 
with uncontrollable joy. The die was cast. 

And Rutchkin? He decided not to attend the morning lectures any more. 
He asserted that the “brass-plates” would be more open-handed during their 
morning coffee. If one succeeded in obtaining an order from the chief, then 
one could get a host of new orders from his subordinates, merely by flaunt- 
ing the signed order-blank. Those who sedulously imitated their chief even 
in the manner of trimming their whiskers would be equally eager to sign 
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the order-blanks. Rutchkin bought himself striped trousers, an elegant coat, 
and a blue cravat. An almost gold chain spanned his velvet waistcoat. 

“It brings in the bread,” he said, laughing loudly and clapping me on the 
shoulder. He did not attend the examinations. He gave up his studies in 
scorn, and went off to Petrograd with his wife and children. There he 
rented a house on the Old Nevsky. Even if it was the Old, it was still 
the Nevsky. Once, I stayed with him a day when I came in to see 
the first Duma. He received me kindly, and looked at my then raddled 
face with great sympathy and pity. 

“You have given up the books? You write for a paper now? What does 
that net you a month?” 

I lied in quiet despair, impulsively naming the first figure that came into 
my head. His rosy cheeks shone like porcelain. 

“Well, that’s not so bad. I’ve given up the books, too. That was petty 
larceny. Now I am dealing in houses.” 

His new student cap hung in the vestibule. 

“Have you been transferred to the Petersburg University?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, with a tired smile. “It is an old trick. People receive you 
better—have more confidence.” 

Should I ring or not? He had very close connections in the business 
world of Petrograd now, and surely knew what was going on behind the 
scenes. I pulled the bell. 

Rutchkin’s little daughter, as blue-eyed and blonde as her father, opened 
the door for me. 

“Father!” she cried, joyfully, “Tarasov has come to see us!” 

Rutchkin appeared in the doorway of his room. He was wearing a seal- 
skin cap now, and a lilac-colored silk neckcloth. He was hastily putting 
some documents into a brief-case. 

“Oh, how glad I am—or rather, I am really very angry. Here you have 
been stationed right near Petrograd, and you haven’t come to see us even 
once. Take off your things, please. My wife will bring you some breakfast 
immediately. I must go out for a moment now, to a business conference, 
but I will take care to come home at noon. Be sure to wait for me, please.” 

“No, thank you very much. I am in a great hurry myself. If you will allow 
me, I shall accompany you. I must go to the station at once.” 

“Oh, you’re eternally in a hurry!” his wife smiled reproachfully, as she 
appeared in the doorway. “We were just talking of going to the Alexander 
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Theater this evening. It should be good. Today is Iuryev’s, a Meierhold 
opening: Lermontov’s Masquerade. They say it is a wonderful production. 
But most likely all the tickets have been snapped up. One can almost never 
get tickets at the box office, but only from agents. . . .” 

“We'll get a ticket for you, anyhow,” Rutchkin said, putting on his over- 
coat. “Wait lunch for me,” he called back to his wife as he went out with me. 

“Business is bad,” said Rutchkin when we were in the street. “You can’t 
do anything with houses right now. Just at present, I am selling apartments. 
Not such big deals, but one can make more out of it now. If it weren’t for 
these nonsensical strikes! Do you know what happened here yesterday? An 
immense crowd of workers filled all Nevsky Prospect near the Kasansky 
Church. Then they brought out red flags and went to Znamensky Square. 
How can one think of apartments when things like that are happening? 
How is business to go on? I have arranged, by telephone, to meet one of my 
clients in the Café de Paris, but I am afraid these dogs intend to begin all 
over again. The most unpleasant thing of all is Levashov suddenly explain- 
ing on the floor of the Duma that the disturbances here have been engineered 
by Jews and speculators! I can understand his speaking of the Jews, but——” 

“Aleksei Finozenich, you have been to the University. How is it with 
the-——” 

“Do not interrupt me, please! Naturally, it is to the Jews’ interests that 
the war should end as soon as possible, so that we may not reconquer the 
provinces of the Pale. Naturally, they want to stay in the Residence, and in 
the big cities of Russia, and they are ruining the whole business. They are 
spreading senseless reports to the effect that the war is undermining political 
economy. Professor Lokoty, now, is a good fellow! Have you read his article 
in the Novote Vremia? He shows that the war is promoting agriculture. 
We have too little provisions only on account of the army, and prices are 
rising for the same reason. So, the idea is to sow as much grain as possible. 
And in the cities? I never saw so many people with money as right now. 
Prices of apartments are soaring madly. One could do the most marvelous 
business. And now, as if it were just for spite. ... Look over there, 
quickly!” 

He pointed to the space in back of the squat monument of the Autocrat, 
with the thick bull neck. A company of the Volinish Regiment was posted 
beside the iron railing of the Znamensky church. Close-fitting greatcoats, 
leather cartridge pouches crammed full. The subaltern, in an ordinary mili- 
tary coat with a tightly strapped campaign belt, stood at the right flank. 
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Single snow-flakes drifted across the cold gleam of his glasses and lay fluffy 
on the yellow braiding and black frogs of his collar. A continuous stream 
of pedestrians: gentlemen in stiff hats, ladies in fashionable furs, and the 
gray miscellaneous throng—people who hugged their tattered coats and 
shivered with the cold—went by, but no one took any notice of the soldiers. 
Everyone ‘was occupied with his own thoughts. Some wounded men with 
white bandages hobbled by us on crutches. The sister accompanying them, 
a pug-nosed woman with thick lips, in a white tippet, solicitously straightened 
out her Red Cross hood, which had been pushed forward over her powdered 
forehead. 

A little farther on three soldiers stood by a newspaper kiosk, talking 
merrily. 

Automobiles and elegant carriages rushed past us. A veritable avalanche 
of pedestrians rolled noisily over the sidewalk, all in a busy hurry. Here 
and there one caught fragments of conversation. 

Rutchkin tugged at my sleeve, and together we went into the Café de 
Paris. 

All at once the noise and shouting of the crowd was as if snuffed out in 
the twilight of the wide cellar vaults. Little shaded lamps, vague, dim, amid 
foul swirls of tobacco smoke, emphasized the gloomy blackness of the dusty 
mirrors. But the calm down here was only apparent. A blue-lipped prosti- 
tute, her eyes black-underlined and shining with cocaine, looked at us 
beseechingly. A busy human swarm pulsated around the little marble tables. 
The murmurs of these shadows blended with the clatter of spoons and 
glasses, the scraping of chairs, and the shuffle of shoes. The waiters glided 
noiselessly along the narrow aisles. 

Rutchkin sat down at a table, with his face to the entrance, slowly took 
off his gloves, and ordered two cups of coffee. 

“My customer is not here yet. I wonder if he will come, after all,” he 
said. “Well, how do you like to be in Petrograd again? It is like a whirl- 
pool just now, but usually. . . . Yes, this is a terrible business, just now: 
Germans, Jews, and complete ruin. In Moscow, it is quite different. Moscow 
is much more patriotic, and will never betray us. Had you heard that 
Markov, Dr. Dubrovin, and Orlov have called for a congress of the Right, 
in Moscow? It is certainly high time. .. . Why doesn’t the fellow come?” 
and Rutchkin looked sadly at his massive gold watch. 

Suddenly there was a terrific noise in front of the entrance. The waiters 
all ran forward, waving their napkins. 
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“Where are you going?” they cried. 

I heard a shiver of broken glass, and the banging of tables being over- 
turned. I looked around. A thick wave of people was rolling down the steps 
into the Café. 

“Where? What!” a stout man in a tailcoat shouted, threateningly. “Shut 
the doors!” 

“We didn’t mean to!” somebody shouted pushing through, and then the 
whole mass surged back to the exit into the Nevsky. 

Rutchkin quickly laid a few silver coins on the table; then the pressure 
of the crowd, breaking the stair-rail with a crash, took us out into the street. 
I felt like a cork, firmly driven into a bottle which then had been dropped 
into a whirlpool. At a distance from me, on the steps, I saw Rutchkin’s per- 
plexed and terrified face. He raised his hand, holding his brief-case above his 
head hysterically. 


The first thing I saw outside was that the trafic was stopped in the direc- 
tion of the Admiralty Palace. Cars and horses had disappeared. All traffic 
headed for the Police Bridge was either completely halted, turned back, or 
was making its way into the adjoining streets. But in the direction of 
Znamensky Square, a mighty crowd of people moved slowly and quietly, 
filling the vast breadth of the Nevsky. This was not a compact crowd, 
moving in ranks. They were moving without order, in small groups or 
singly, yet it was wonderful to see how uniform and consistent their progress 
was. It reminded me astonishingly of ice floating down a river. There were 
compact groups of people like heavy ice-blocks floating one behind the 
other. Sometimes they collided, slowed down, drifted backward. Then a 
cake which had rammed another swirled downstream with a roar. 

The edges of these blocks were constantly splitting off, and the fragments 
were tossed from one cake to another. The central stream of ice moved 
more quickly and powerfully, with nothing to impede it. But the nearer the 
sidewalks, the slower the tide. The people would try to slacken speed, would 
be pushed against the banks of the sidewalks, against the oncoming masses. 
Children were flung about like splinters. 

It was difficult to tell who were the nucleus of this mob and who were 
marching with it merely out of idle curiosity. There was no leadership. 
Individual blocks, few at first, must have been joined by others and yet 
others, becoming more and more compact, until all at once there was a 
dense, driving mass. And who went with this procession? This was not the 
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usual Nevsky Prospect crowd of officials, dandies, speculators, and cocottes. 
As if chased by all the devils, the black spheres of bowler hats and the 
gleaming silver fox and muskrat furs dodged off into the side-streets— 
thence, no doubt, into carriages and so home. No, here were dirty caps 
and black woolen bonnets, with a sprinkling of gray fur soldier caps, like 
camellias "blooming in a field. I jumped up on a curbstone, supporting 
myself by holding on to the shoulder of a chance neighbor, and looked 
over toward the right. There, from behind the tower of the Town Hall, 
beyond the portal of the Kasansky church, an avalanche of human heads 
approached, innumerable, threatening, shouting hysterically. The distant 
clamor of a mad howl, from thousands of throats, grew louder and louder. 
Suddenly, from the center of this irresistibly spreading human porridge, a 
red flag was thrust up, like a sharp, bloody dagger. A groan arose from the 
sidewalks: 

“The red flag!” 

Elegantly dressed people fled swiftly past me. The remaining top-hats 
and beaver-furs looked about in alarm and fought through the crowd, 
clinging to the houses to avoid being swept back, and to pull themselves 
along to the nearest side-street down which they might escape. The hubbub 
and shouting came closer and closer, and suddenly, one after the other, four 
red flags appeared above the crowd, unfurled, streaming in the wind, like 
the red tongues of a signal fire darting their flickering brightness over the 
waters of a slow-flowing river. 

The first flag was near me now. It was securely enclosed in the middle of 
a dense black ring of people. Behind this ring were workers, several men in 
battered black hats, and three or four soldiers and an officer. 

Yes, a Tsarist officer, wearing his gray military overcoat and a crushed 
field-cap, marched in view of the whole Nevsky, arm-in-arm with seditious 
soldiers, and right behind the red flag. The roar of the crowd grew mightier 
than ever. 

A blond workman near the flag was shouting something. His mouth 
was open so wide that his cap had slipped back onto his neck. But his words 
were indistinguishable. 

“Bread!” a thousand throats bellowed madly, hoarsely, in unison. The 
shout echoed from the walls, rippled over the roofs and died away in the 
galleries of the Gostinny Dvor. 

I caught an astonished, watchful gaze measuring me. “An officer on a 
curbstone? Has he climbed up there to spy, the damned Tsarist hireling?” 
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the smoke-bleared eyes seemed to ask. “Oh, so he is a sympathizer ? Oh——” 
From beneath a stiff hat a spectacled gaze bored venomously into me. Then 
the human avalanche dragged me off the curb and away. 

“Ai... Ai... Ai! Down with... !” the straw-blond man under the 
flag was shouting, his cap slipping farther and farther back along his neck. 

The faint rippling of the distant shouts was drowned by the obstinate 
din of the thousands of trampling feet. 

“Down with the autocrats!” 

The cry rolled from one end of the Prospect to the other. The gilded 
bearings of Tsarist caterers shrank back cringing before the frantic insolence 
of the mad cry. The colossal Catherine, in her bleak park, swelled up dis- 
dainfully behind the gray veil of frost and fog. Her bronze crinoline was 
overlaid with hoar-frost, and a tippet of light, flaky snow lay on her 
shoulders. 

A murmur ran through the crowd. 

“Cossacks! Cossacks!” 

The movement of the crowd abated and rippled toward the sidewalks. 
A detachment of Cossacks, with an officer at their head, was riding out of 
the red gates of the Anichkov Palace. They formed into a line, taut as a 
bow-string, and rode down on the mob. 

Our avalanche rolled more and more slowly. Gradually, it assumed a 
sort of order, and formed ranks which became elastic and firm. I could 
still hear a throaty roar, but it came from far back in the rear of the mob. 
Here, it was quiet. The red flag had suddenly become narrower; it seemed 
to have been trimmed to a point, and to have become rigid. The young Cos- 
sack officer rose in his stirrups, turned to his men, drew his saber from its 
sheath, and suddenly the drawn sabers flashed like white lightning, moved 
upward, and back to rest on the Cossacks’ shoulders. The only sound that 
could be heard was the resonant ring of the approaching hoofs. 

Then a girl walked out from the crowd. She wore a dark padded jacket 
and huge shoes with galoshes. A simple knitted shawl of the same color 
as the Cossacks’ coats was bound tightly over her head. She crossed over 
toward the Cossacks, walking swiftly and lightly. She was quite close to 
the Cossack officer. A thousand eyes followed her, and a thousand hearts 
were numb. Suddenly, she threw away some wrapping-paper—and held out 
a bouquet of fresh red roses to the officer. 

The officer was young. His epaulettes flashed gayly. His saber, polished 
like a mirror, was firmly held in a strong hand—but suddenly the blade 
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wavered helplessly and dangled, flashing but harmless, from the supple 
white-gloved wrist. The officer leaned over and took the nosegay. 

A mad, riotous shout went up—such a shout as I had never heard and 
never expect to hear again. It was a wild bellow of uproarious joy. All at 
once, I could not see. My eyelids were ridiculously damp. Something 
flickered before my eyes. One gentleman, inexplicably, turned into two 
gentlemen with two heads and two pearl tie-pins stuck through two ties 
pricked me in the chest. 

“Tt is not decent to bellow into a person’s ears so loudly. And you an 
officer!” 

Oh, what did it matter to me what I was! An officer! So much the bet- 
ter! I pushed my way head and shoulders, madly, through to the center of 
the crowd, which had long ago flowed over and around the Cossacks. Each 
rider was now completely isolated from his fellows. Each stuck out from 
the crowd like an old stake out of a mill-race. I walked quickly over to the 
oficer. The young crack-brain had obviously not expected things to take 
such a turn as this. Deafened by the enthusiastic shouting, he looked about 
in helpless confusion at the many thousand smiling faces that passed 
slowly by him. With his left hand he held his bridle, and with his right he 
tried nervously to clear a path for himself. But in his right hand, instead 
of a saber, he was furiously gripping the nosegay, which he had completely 
forgotten by now. 

“Officer!” I shouted, coming close to him and raising my hand. 

“Officer!” I shouted hoarsely, while all those about me pushed me for- 
ward enthusiastically. The officer became even more confused, and looked 
at me with apprehension. 

“Officer!” I seized the hand that held the nosegay. “You are a worthy 
son of the workers! Let me take your hand!” 

I held it by the knuckles, so that he should not allow the triumphal nose- 
gay to fall. He smiled at me, greatly relieved, and blushed with joy. 

The red flag floated forward past us like a sail. 

“Long live the army!” shouted the man with the straw-blond hair. 

“Hurr—ah!” The shout pealed forth from all sides of this undyked 
human flood. 

“Down with the war!” the blond man shouted. 

“Down! Down!” the human avalanche roared and raged, seconding him. 

‘The Cossack officer smiled cheerfully, wheeled his horse sharply about, 
and with the red nosegay beckoned to the Cossacks to follow him. Now, 
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scattered through the mob, they rode in step upstream, smiling timidly in 
response to the friendly gestures and cheers of the people around them, 
who hung on their stirrups and stuffed their pockets with money, candies, 
and cigarettes. A great red flag overtook the Cossacks, passed ahead of them, 
and waved mightily before them. The proud bronze horses on Anichkov 
bridge, that always seemed about to prance, now quivered as though they 
would not allow themselves to be controlled much longer by the naked 
giants bestriding them. 

On the bridge a group of workers drew me out of the crowd. “Let’s 
have a smoke,” they said. 

One took a cigarette from his pocket and another a pipe. A pot-bellied 
boat was dozing along under the gloomy granite bank. A mist rose from 
the heavy water. 

“Hey, you! You come with us!” 

Three gendarmes suddenly grabbed a clean-shaven man by the arm. A 
police-officer, his long saber drawn, was rushing to their assistance. A man 
with an eye-glass and a fur cap tipped back on his head whispered some- 
thing to him. Dozens of gendarmes poured out of the gate. 

“Comrades!” the arrested man shouted, and immediately his mouth was 
stopped by the gendarme. 

“Let go of him!” a worker shouted, throwing away the cigarette he had 
just lighted and rushing to the prisoner’s rescue. 

“Comrades, help!” . 

The little group of workmen made a rush for the gendarmes and laid 
strong, horny hands on their arms and shoulders. The prisoner shook him- 
self free, looked around fearfully, and suddenly disappeared into the crowd. 
The gendarmes, bewildered, tried to defend themselves against crowding 
shoulders and fists, and to retreat into the safety of the doorway. The police- 
officer ran off, blowing his whistle in urgent appeal as he went. He ran 
past me. 

“Dog!” I cried. I put out a foot and sent him flying, but he jumped up 
again immediately. A compact mass completely smothered him in a few sec- 
onds, as a piece of sugar suddenly turns black with flies. The crowd laid 
hold of him, shouting angry threats, and beat him with their fists. 

“Beat the dog!” 

The gendarme’s leaden eyes had a dull glow of animal terror. They 
were round and staring like the eyes of a calf. His cap had been knocked 
off, and the crowd pulled at his sparse hair. His collar was torn to bits, 
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his epaulettes were pulled off. His nose and mouth were bloody. He ran 
this way and that, instinctively trying to shield his head with his hands, and 
bloody spittle oozed from his torn lips. 

“Enough, enough! Let him go now!” Someone was trying to quiet the 
infuriated mob. 

“Throw him into the Fontanka!” another shouted. 

“Yes, into the Fontanka with him! Into the Fontanka!” the bystanders 
took up the cry, and a milling gray mob flowed over the iron railing. 

The bank and bridge were crowded with people, all leaning far out to 
see better, and hundreds more streamed over to the landing-pier. 

“He is still alive, the swine! Look! He’s crawling out!” 

I was becoming uneasy. What would happen next? Suppose I had been 
recognized by spies? I dived hastily into the crowd and tried to work my 
way to the other side of the Nevsky. A red flag waved quite close to me. 
The people were singing and dancing with joy. The brave, clear stirring 
words of the Varshavianka echoed from the plate-glass windows of the 
smart shops. 


“Beacon of freedom, enlightening, enkindling, 
High overhead to guide us a-right.” 


Behind the plate-glass, red and yellow oranges from Italy, and pot- 
bellied pineapples from Singapore, with bluish withered leaves. Greasy 
smoked herrings from the Baltic gleaming like dull amber in porcelain 
dishes. Behind the displays, the shop-workers in their white aprons, peering 
out, curious and happy. The loud clear words rang against the walls and 
windows, until they were almost drowned by the booming echo. 


“Red flag of victory, world emancipation, 
Leading us on to the great last fight.” 


“Hoora-a-a-a-h!” The mad cheer rolled and thundered behind us, from a 
thousand breasts. 

At the corner of Troitzky street, little cakes dozed in the sweet twilight 
of the Filippov Confectionery. To the right, a gray building. In front of it 
a furious mob was bellowing and howling. 

“Open! Open, you dog! Open, or we'll tear your head from your 
shoulders!” 
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There was a large crowd on the other side of the iron grating of the 
house gate also, and they rushed on the porter from every direction. 


b 


“I am nobody. I am only a servant here,” the porter stammered from 
behind the iron grating, as he took the key from his apron with trembling 
hand. “The police told me to shut the gate. But if you order it, I will open. 
We don’t need any prisoners!” 

Hardly was the gate opened, when the prisoners rushed out in wild 
haste. There were winter overcoats, short jackets, and two soldier great- 
coats. 

“And where are the Pharaohs?” * 

“They went away through the side door. The house is large. You won't 
find them.” 

Meanwhile, the Nevsky seethed and boiled with ever-increasing mad- 
ness. Many-voiced, intermingled, but sharp and clear, the words flew to the 
sky. There was another check. The stream had been bottled up somewhere. 

“Way for the Cossacks!” The shout ran back to us from the front of the 
crowd. 

More Cossacks, an officer at their head, rode forward at a quick trot. 
The rear of the crowd was pushing, the front stood still. I climbed up an 
iron pillar supporting the balcony of the restaurant. I saw mounted police 
riding down on us at a mad gallop, from the Liteinaia Prospect. A young 
ofhcer of the Bodyguard rode jauntily at their head, his horse’s bushy tail 
slapping the shining black crupper, his patent-leather boots gleaming cold 
and malignant. He turned, drew his saber from its sheath, and the air was 
pierced with the sharp grimness of a pitiless command. The gendarmes 
took their carbines from their shoulders. A frosty shiver went over my skin. 
My fingers, gripping the iron post, were numb. 

Suddenly a brilliant, hot flash on the street. The gendarmes raised their 
carbines. The thunder of the fusillade battered my ear-drums. The officer’s 
horse reared. His rider vanished. Our Cossacks had reached the Liteinaia, 
and hid the gendarmes from our sight. 

“Was anyone killed?” 

“No. It was a stray shot. He was just thrown from his horse. Look 
over there. They’re taking him to a car.” 

We went on rapidly. Our red flag advanced, to the thunder of trampling 
feet. It was impossible to remain stationary in this mighty stream. It moved 





*In Tsarist Russia the police were called “Pharaohs”, 
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obstinately on, immeasurably broad, interminable. Now, dozens of red fiags 
floated like marvelous, legendary sails. And behind the thick gray that 
closely swaddled the fabulous black river, the sharp wedge of the Admiralty 
Palace could be seen. It threatened us. We mocked the threat. 

The Nevsky, covered with people as with a flood, seethed, surged, re- 
sounded, with an elementary and never before discovered force, an intoxicat- 
ing joy of living human might. Ten thousand people rolled in waves, flood- 
ing Znamensky Square. Red flags, like red swans, floated on all sides. They 
converged at the great shapeless granite pedestal, atop of which, on a 
tailless hippopotamus, the bronze mass of the Autocrat was enthrened. A 
bundle of flags, like licking tongues of flame from a bivouac fire, threw 
hot, bright light on the thick shapelessness of the bronze Tsar. One very 
daring man, capless, with a flapping coat, climbed over the shoulders of the 
demonstrators onto the Tsar’s pedestal. When he was up he stretched him- 
self to his full height and raised his right hand. 

“Comrades!” 

“Quiet! Quiet! Quiet!” The shout rose from every side, and slowly the 
noise of the crowd died down. 

“Comrades! The vile Tsarist autocracy—— 

“Cossacks!” A terrified shriek pierced the air. 

From the Ligovka to the right I heard scattered shouts. Everyone turned. 
The excitement was at its peak. There was a confused rumbling noise. The 
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crowd moved uneasily. Individuals went off down the side streets. 

“The Cossacks are cutting us down with sabers!” an inhuman voice 
howled, and a woman with madness in her eyes came running up from the 
direction of the new disturbance. As she ran she coughed, and covered her 
gray hair with her hands. Through her bony fingers, blood, like a red rib- 
bon, was flowing. Behind her a gendarme galloped, sitting high in his 
saddle. People fled in every direction, like chickens from a hawk. They 
shouted, fell, rose and ran on again. Some of the workmen picked up big 
lumps of frozen snow. A police-officer ran down the steps of the Nikolaiev- 
sky Station, toward the monument. His blue coat-tails spread out behind 
him. In his hand he held a cocked revolver. Suddenly, from behind the 
monument, on the side toward the Balabinsky Hotel, an avalanche of Cos- 
sacks thundered forward. One of them described a whizzing circle with his 
saber in the frosty air, cutting the officer’s outstretched arm off cleanly at 
the shoulder. The now useless revolver went spinning through the air as if 


in play. The Cossack’s horse galloped over the spot where it fell. A howl 
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of triumph rose from the square. Great lumps of frozen snow flew in the 
direction of the Ligovka. The mounted police seemed to have melted 
away. | 

“Comrades!” the speaker on the pedestal of the monument yelled 
hoarsely. He had maintained his daring stand, holding on to the bronze 
heel of the Tsar above him. “Comrades! Russia still bleeds beneath this 
insensate bronze heel! The mad struggle engineered by the Camarilla has 
utterly destroyed the people. Now you cry: ‘Give us bread!’ But——” 

What fiend tossed a handful of iron nuts from the roofs of the houses? 
Why had everything suddenly become so still beneath the leaden sky? What 
blockhead was rattling iron bolts so furiously, all over the square? Why 
were the people screaming? Why were they running? No Cossacks, no 
police, no gendarmes were in sight, but the people rushed madly in every 
direction. Flags slipped to the ground. The men who had held them firmly 
aloft only a moment ago, were falling. The too venturesome speaker 
gathered himself together in terror and leapt to the ground. From the heel 
of the Autocrat, as if trying to signal, a broad red streamer waved. On it 
was printed in white letters: “Down with the war!” 

“Down with the war!” laughed the Autocrat Tsar, with his hand on 
his hip. “So you say ‘Down with the war’? Well, and how do you like 
war, anyway?” 

In a few moments the gloomy square was emptied. Some people re- 
mained, but they lay on the ground, singly or in heaps. A workman 
crawled slowly over the ground, with something long and red trailing 
behind him. It was a flag. No, it was blood on the snow. No, it was a 
blood-soaked shawl. Another man tried to stand up. He moaned, gripped 
his belly, and fell back again. Someone was yelling. Someone was crying. 
A small child screamed in agony. He crouched and ran, holding his left 
arm with his right hand. Something like a bloody rag hung from his left 
hand. It was a finger. 

The nuts kept cracking all over the square. It was as if they were being 
poured over the iron roofs, with thunderous clatter; as if they were scream- 
ing in the gutters; as if they were rolling over the granite sidewalk. No, it 
was hail. Hail that came down from heaven. Or was it a leaden hail? Yes, 
it was hail from all the Tsars, heavenly and terrestrial; it was hail from 
the lily-white angels and archangels with epaulettes; hail from the for- 
bidding gloom of the ruling seraphim with medals and crosses. 

“Aha! Rebellious slaves!” the bronze Autocrat guffawed with leaden 
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laughter. “I am pleased to find myself alone again, Where have you all run 
to, my playful children? Which of you forgot this red rag on my boot?” 

Pressing my belly close to the ground, I lay wretchedly in front of the 
garden of Znamensky church on the Nevsky. Every time there was a 
pause in the drumming of the leaden hail, I crept forward rapidly, and my 
saber rattled on the stones. Others lay on the ground and crept slowly for- 
ward, like myself. But I was an officer! How cowardly of me! What a dis- 
grace! Had I not a revolver? I had an automatic with seven rounds in it. 
But at whom should I shoot? Smoky clouds of stucco burst from the house- 
walls. The firing came from above, then. But from where? The hail no 
longer drummed; there was uninterrupted thunder, as though someone were 
rattling leaden beans in a gigantic sifter. 

“Do you hear?” said a pale man in a felt hat, who crawled along beside 
me. He made a terrified gesture, and raised his hand. 

Where had I seen him before? Was it not he whom I had seen passing 
over Borov Bridge this morning, with a young girl in a lilac bonnet? 

“Do you hear? Machine-guns? The Pharaohs! Police on the roofs!” 

Yes, of course I heard. Of course the fire was from machine-guns. I 
could even tell him more exactly: “Those are Maxims. The crackle of a 
Colt is more crisp, and the shots are spaced at longer intervals.” 

“The police are shooting from the roofs—with machine-guns,” the pale 
young man in the gray felt hat repeated. “There are machine-guns posted 
at every corner already ... and all along the streets .. . and I don’t know 
where Aniuta is... .” 

What was Aniuta to me, when leaden hail was streaming down over 
the Nevsky? 

“Now soldiers are firing! It is probably the Vladimir Regiment,” the 
gray hat whispered, hugging the ground more tightly. 

Before me was a slight rise, with steps leading down to the closed doors 
of a shop. A good place to find cover. I crawled toward it as quickly as I 
could. I felt cold stones under my hand, then cigarette-butts, orange-peels, 
frozen gobs of spittle. What did that matter, if only I could get under 
cover? But I could not. The space on the steps was already occupied by an 
old man. A gray old man with a stiff hat; some notary or money-changer, 
probably. He had one eye screwed up tight, and the other ranged through 
the distance like a hawk’s. What bad luck! The fusillade had ceased now, 
and everything was quiet again. The machine-guns still clattered, but far 
in the distance. People tore themselves away from the recesses of closed 
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doors, from the sidewalk, from every conceivable cover, and ran. I also ran, 
to the corner of Pushkinskaia. From there to the station it would be 
comparatively safe. Many people were running behind me. Soon we were 
a considerable group. Whenever the furious thundering roll broke out again 
behind us, we took cover in the recesses of closed gates. 

“Officer!” 

An old woman in a tattered shawl held me back on the corner. 

“Officer, tell me, in the name of Christ, what are you people doing over 
there?” 

Her lips trembled, her hand trembled, and tears trembled in her throat. 
“My Nikita went to the Nevsky. He went there long ago, and he has not 
come back yet. Officer, what are you doing to the people over there?” 

“They are shooting over there, little mother,’ a workman answered 
her. 

“They are shooting?” the old woman whispered faintly. She pulled her 
shawl down over her eyes and ran hurriedly in the direction of the Nevsky. 

As though the heavy sky wished to sweep all life from the dead blue 
streets with leaden hail, the clatter of machine-guns sounded over the roofs, 
dancing, roaring, and cavorting. 

When I reached the Baltic Station at last, twilight was already settling 
over the square, which was empty and desolate. Everything was dusky and 
blue, and in the distance, from every corner of the endless starlit labyrinth 
that was called Petrograd, the machine-guns of the police chattered in- 
cessantly. 

A gloomy station. A gloomy train. The gloomy branches of decrepit 
evergreens overhanging the wooden platform of the station at Martyshkino. 

Nikita was lighting the little lamp in front of the ikon that the preten- 
tiously pious landlady had put in the corner of my room. The pearl orna- 
ments of the soot-blackened saint gleamed like dry hailstones. Nikita was 
kneeling before the image, bowing low and beating his forehead on the 
ground. He jumped up when he became aware of my presence, and blinked 
in confusion before the flickering little flame. 

“I was praying for your life, sir. Someone came from Petrograd... . 
Lord Our Father, what is happening there! Holy Virgin, have mercy on our 
sins! Do you want some tea?” he added hastily. 

“T want nothing, Nikita. You may go. Go and get some sleep,” I said as 
I blew out the holy lamp. 
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“It is still early, sir. 1 had just lighted the lamps. Permit me, sir, to visit 
my fellow villagers in the quarters.” 

Someone knocked, and Kazakov came into the room, his boots covered 
with snow. He was carrying his coat over his shoulder; he wore a beltless 
blouse and a field-cap, which was tipped far back on his head. 

“So you have come back?” he asked, sniffling, and staggered with totter- 
ing knees to a chair.“ ... Do you know. . . I have been drinking, devil 
take it! I have been drinking, and I’ve beaten my wife. She shall not inter- 
fere in military matters! The bitch! Am I master or am I not?” he bellowed 
suddenly, beating his breast. His cap fell on the floor. “I am the master! 
Chief of the officers’ machine-gun school! That’s what I am! And what is 
she? And you haven’t done right, either. You went off without reporting. 
It’s lucky that nothing happened. What do you think would have happened 
if our division had been called out? Captain Kovrovtzev sent out an order 
today: Everyone is to appear before him this evening. Well, now that I am 
sick,” he belched loudly and picked up his cap from the floor, “now that 
I am sick, you shall go in my stead.” 

“I will not go, not by any means, Lieutenant, do you hear? I will not 
go. People are being hacked to pieces, in Petrograd. They are being 
slaughtered. I will not go, not on any account. But you must go and sleep 
at once, if you please. At any moment you may be called. And you are 
drunk. You are not fit for anything.” 

“Sleep?” Kazakov muttered in perplexity. He stood up, reeling. “What 
have I said? Yes, Lieutenant, you are an educated man, and I shall do as 
you say. Sleep... .” He shrugged his shoulders. “Good. I’m going to go to 
sleep.” He went softly out the door, on tip-toe. 

“You may go, Nikita, and shut the door.” 

“Sir, I wanted to ask you something more. The men in the fifth detach- 
ment found an advertisement in the paper. It seems that one can buy a 
little book, which will teach one how to become a second-lieutenant.” 

“Well?” 

“Permit me to order the book, sir. Perhaps I may get to be an officer... . 
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Chapter 5 


Des was a slight noise, and I opened my eyes. Fenikin was putting my 
polished boots into the room. 

‘Are you going to get up, sir? I shall bring hot water at once. But per- 
haps you wish to stay in bed a little longer. Today is Sunday, thank God, 
and there will be no instruction.” 

The glassy crust on the snow gleamed brightly in the sunlight. Little 
flecks danced fitfully over the reddish fir-trees in front of the window. 
There was a tingle in the clear, rose-blue air. 

What was happening in Petrograd now? Or was all there cold and 
still with the wintry quiet of a graveyard covered with snow? The people 
dead, or scattered by bullets, or shut up behind lock and key? 

“Very well, Nikita. Bring me hot water, and at the same time bring me 
my newspapers from headquarters. If there is anyone who has just come 
from Petrograd, ask for news, and return at once.” 

Nikita’s boots pounded on the steps, and then I heard the snow crunch 
under his tread. He came back breathless. 

Steam curled up out of the spout of the tin teapot. The newspapers had 
the fresh fragrance of sunshine and fir shavings, but there was nothing in 
them to read. Absolutely nothing. Only that Rodzianko had delivered an 
imperative report to the Duma. 

“, + The popular unrest in Petrograd and other cities, resulting from 
the inadequacy of the food supply, has, as you know, reached such propor- 
tions that it undeniably threatens to assume a form which, in these our 
difficult war-times, is undesirable and not to be permitted... .” 

Interesting? Waste paper. About on the mental level of a senile cur. 

“Popular unrest... .” Hear! Hear! “Resulting from the inadequacy of 
the food supply . . . threatens to assume a form. . . .” Thus speaks his Ex- 
cellency of the Duma. Of course it was “undesirable,” and “not to be 
permitted”! 
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But was the leaden laugh to be permitted as a reply? 

No one had come from Petrograd. 

The day dragged slowly on, like creaking carriage-wheels through the 
mud of heavy roads. Creak, creak, creak... . Creaking outside the window 
—steps of solitary pedestrians on the highroad. Everybody, everything, 
disgusted me. I would not go to lunch with Kazakov. I sent Nikita to him, 
to say that I had a headache and was having my lunch brought to my room. 
I could stand the tedium and uncertainty no longer. I put on my greatcoat 
and went over to see Vorobiov. 

On the second floor of a frame house, in a little room with a glass door 
opening onto a snow-covered balcony, Vorobiov was tossing on his bed, 
fully dressed. He jumped up and a happy look spread over his broad, un- 
shaven face like grease over the bottom of a frying-pan. The wind was 
blowing out the fires of the glowing sunset. Flies, brought back to life, 
were crawling sadly over the glass of the balcony-door. Dear Vanicho was 
very glad to see me. He shook my hand mightily. 

“When will the course be finished? Is there much more work? Do you 
get on well with your subalterns? What have they gone through so far?” 
and what not. A whirlwind of questions, one after the other. 

J interrupted him. 

“Everything would be all right . . . but the things that have happened 
here. ... Petrograd is interfering with our work.” 

Vorobiov subsided into confused silence. Obviously, he was very much 
worried over the same thing himself. 

“Yes,” he said. “Filatov sent two machine-guns to Khabalov in Petro- 
grad today. We have been advised that we shall be sent there tonight or 
tomorrow.” 

I snapped up like a spring. 

“And you, Vania? Will you go?” 

He lowered his eyes in silence and shrugged his shoulders dispiritedly. 

“And will you shoot?” 

“And if you were sent, wouldn’t you shoot? How could you help it? 
You are talking to hear yourself talk.” 

“T will not shoot.” 

“Then you will face a firing-squad.” 

“Vania, we are soldiers by a trick of Fate. Death cannot frighten us, for 
we are officers. If I am sent against the revolution, perhaps I shall shoot. 


Die? All right. But I know at whom I shall shoot! Never—do you hear P— 
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never must we become the executioners of our people. Vania, where is your 
decency? Where is your conscience?” 

Vorobiov sighed wearily, and sat down on the bed. 

“This is a very serious business. Come, let us talk it over,” he said, slowly 
and anxiously. “This I know for certain: it has been decided at the school 
that your detachment and mine will be sent. Things have just started in 
Petrograd. The fighting is becoming more bitter every hour. The workers 
are quite desperate. Thousands have been killed already. Martzinkevich 
telephoned me a little while ago. He has just come from Petrograd. It is 
impossible to pass over the Obvodny Canal. There is no doubt this rebellion 
will be suppressed, for the forces are too unequal. It will be stamped out. 
Hell for us. So what can we do about it?” 

“Why, we shall simply not go!” 

“And if we receive orders?” 

“Coward!” I blustered at him. He was not offended. 

“Don’t lose your temper,” he said. “Let us discuss this quietly. What can 
one do if the order comes?” 

“How should I know what one can do if the order comes? I don’t know. 
But I will not fire on the people. I will die first.” 

“Good, good! Sasha, I give you my word that I shall not fire on the 
people. I give you my word of honor!” 

The leaden twilight was just disappearing. Vanicho’s grip was rough, 
and iron-hard. 


In the morning, in broad daylight, Fenikin awakened me. His hands 
were black with shoe-polish. He had a look of terror on his face. In the 
doorway stood our sergeant-major, with his long overcoat on, and his fur 
cap in his hand. 

“Important! Urgent papers from the school, sir.” 

“Why don’t you take them to the divisional commander ?” 

Rainbow reflections of sunlight played across the sergeant-major’s 
wrinkled forehead. Bewildered, he ran his hand over the bristles of his 
close-cropped, carefully brushed hair. Even the ends of his mustache, too, 
which he always kept so neatly pointed upward, betrayed his agitation. One 
of them had refused to submit to discipline that day and, in the most frivo- 
lous fashion, had shot out two little sprouts like an onion in springtime. 

“The commandant gave orders to bring the papers to you. He sent you 
this report with them. It must be passed on. He is ill.” 
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An urgent, secret order from the school, signed by Captain Kovrovtzev 
and Captain Loktiev: there was to be no instruction; the soldiers were not 
to leave barracks; all machine-guns and rifles in the quarters were to be kept 
in readiness for immediate marching orders; telephone communication was 
to be maintained constantly between the school and the artillery division, 
and all officers were to remain continuously with their detachments. 

“What officers are here now?” 

“None at all.” 

“You may go, sergeant. I shall be along immediately.” 

I dressed quickly. Fenikin was shaking his head doubtfully. 

“The things people are doing now!” he sighed. “A soldier came running 
over to us from the armory, in God’s good morning. The sentries did not 
allow him to come in. The soldier was asking for help.” 

“Help for what?” 

“During the night, so the sergeant-major says, the officers at Oranien- 
baum arrested half of the division there, because the soldiers had been taking 
their machine-guns to give to the Petrograd workers, secretly. Yesterday eve- 
ning, they say, some lady uncovered the whole business. It was on the 
Oranienbaum station platform. A soldier was standing there with something 
long and heavy, wrapped in a blanket. A worker standing near him carried 
a box and a sack. Then both of them looked around furtively. The lady 
went to the gendarmes and pointed out the two of them. They were ar- 
rested, and the police found a machine-gun and some boxes of cartridges. 
What things these fellows are doing!” 

I washed feverishly, in ice-cold water, and a nervous tremor passed over 


my whole body. 


At headquarters, the orderly ran into me, stumbled away, and, gulping, 
slurring over the words, brought out the report that had been pounded into 
him: 

“Nothing to report at headquarters!” 

From door to door, from detachment to detachment, the order rolled 
along: “Attention! Eyes right! Attention!” 

“At ease, at ease!” 

The sergeant-major, swaddled in fat, was sitting before the table in the 
office twirling his mustache. In the corner, the clerk was scratching away 
with his pen. The sun broke through the window and laid its warm, bright 


hand on my shoulder. 
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“How shall the detachments be kept busy today, sir?” 

“All divisions shall proceed to clean the rifles, immediately.” 

“The Russian rifles only, or the French too?” 

“All of them.” 

The sergeant-major went out, shouted something or other to the men, 
and very soon there was the sound of a great trampling of soldiers’ boots 
in the corridor and on the steps. The detachments were to go to the school- 
rooms, but as there were not enough of these to hold them, the third and 
fifth detachments stayed in quarters. 

I could hear the third division dragging the guns about. 

“Give me the oil, Piotr!” 

“We're not going to have enough oil. They ought to have issued us more. 
That sergeant-major is a thief. Is this a war?” 

“War?” someone laughed softly. “We lost this war long ago, brothers. 
What blockhead wants to go on fighting? Perhaps the fifth detachment 
might. And why not? They have been clowning around here; and now, in 
four months, they will be subalterns. They are sons of shopkeepers and 
usurers, all of them. They get money by mail nearly every day. Later on, 
they will get their officers’ pay as well. In peace-time, they would never have 
dreamed of going into the army. But, it is very honorable to become a sec- 
ond-lieutenant. And those who command are always in favor of war—as 
everybody knows!” 

“Yes, our generals and officers have distinguished themselves in this war. 
They know how to command, how to throw the regiments back and forth, 
and how to fill their pockets. Yes, they know all about that. But as to beat- 
ing the Germans, that’s something they don’t know how to do. They just 
send our brothers forward to feed the cannon. There are plenty of block- 
heads in Russia, there’s no doubt of that, and why women should continue 
to bear year after year... . They don’t bother about the peasants. The land 
always belongs to the gentlemen, of course. It isn’t for the peasants that the 
earth brings forth. And now they have begun to plow the women too.” 

“Our women will be plowed by the Austrian enemy yet... . Perhaps a 
more sensible breed will come of that.” 

“It seems to me that the common people are as stupid as they are simply 
because they have never had time to think. Take me, for example. If it hadn’t 
been for this war, I should never have gone out into the world. As it is I 
have seen men, and I’ve had time to think about myself, too. If our brother 
the peasant had more time to spend on improving his brains, he would 
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certainly understand everything better than the gentlemen. The blood of 
the simple people is fresh, and their souls are clean.” 

“You'll soon find out how fast your fresh blood will flow. And then you'll 
understand—why we are cleaning these rifles, for instance.” 

Hurried whispering, the sound of something falling, and then a loud 
crash, 

The sun shone spring-like through the window, but on the roof of the 
barn the dry, fluffy snow still gleamed wintry. Sledges creaked over the 
snow. Somewhere in the distance, behind the trees, a machine-gun chat- 
tered. Probably it meant nothing more than that Martzinkevich had 
returned. 

Why was the fifth detachment so quiet? I went to see. On the wall, the 
telephone that connected with Oranienbaum rang loudly, excitedly. It went 
obstinately on and on. It made me nervous. Would it never stop? 

“Hello? Yes. This is his substitute. Yes, his substitute. The chief of the 
division has reported sick today. Very well, we'll send it at once. What?” 

I heard distinctly : “Captain Gervais’s orders: hold everything in readiness 
for immediate action. See that there is sufficient ammunition for the ma- 
chine-guns. All officers to wear field uniforms. Expect marching orders at 
any moment.” 

“Very good, sir!” I hung up the receiver. 

I stood silent, looking at the instrument. The clerk got up too, and 
looked at me expectantly. The sergeant-major had come in, attracted by the 
clamorous ringing. 

“Are there any new orders, sir?” 

“No!” 

I hurried over to Kazakov’s. How busy Martzinkevich was today! A 
machine-gun clattered ceaselessly. 


Kazakov sat on the old-fashioned blue sofa. He had on a dirty night- 
shirt and field-green trousers, but was barefooted. 

I told him that we had received instructions, at headquarters, to have 
everything in readiness, and to expect immediate marching orders. 

“You are commanded,” I lied mockingly, “to await marching orders, 
in field equipment, and at the head of the companies entrusted to you.” 

“But, I have reported sick, Aleksei Ignatievich!” he sniveled beseech- 
ingly. His hair was disheveled, and his beard scraggy. “If they don’t believe 
that I am sick, they should send a doctor. I am sick!” He leaned back on 
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the sofa with feigned helplessness. “I am sick. You are the company-com- 
mander, for the moment. Yes, you!” 

His eyes shone feverishly. They were like the eyes of a cornered wolf. 
He forced himself to cough violently, rolled his eyes, and allowed his 
head to sink down on his hairy chest in a pretended faintness. A little red 
bug, flat and bloodless, crawled over the blue velvet of the sofa. 

I had no more business here. 

“Well, until later, Filipp Ivanovich!” 

Kazakov nodded miserably. 

Martzinkevich was still firing his machine-guns. 


I ran into my front room. Behind the door I heard voices. 

“This is my work: as soon as the sun has risen I must clean my officer’s 
boots, and they have to shine like the sun.” There was a proud ring in 
Nikita’s voice. 

I opened the door. Ferapont was standing in front of the window. 

“He has a note for you from Lieutenant Vorobiov,” said Fenikin. 

“To be delivered to you in person,” said Ferapont, taking a note from 
the broad cuff of his greatcoat. 

Vorobiov had penciled, in evident haste: 

“Sasha! Mutiny has just broken out in the first machine-gun school at 
Oranienbaum. The officers, commanded by Staff-Captain Borschevsky, on 
orders from Captain Gervais, are shooting at the soldiers with machine- 
guns, on the corner of the Mikhailovskaia, and holding the road to the 
station. My chief has been ordered to keep the company in readiness to 
take the field. Answer. Burn this note.” 

I picked up a pencil and note-book. What folly! They might have 
marched already, and the note might be taken from Ferapont. 

“Very well, Ferapont. Tell the lieutenant to telephone me at once. |] 
shall be at headquarters. ... Give me my belt, Nikita, and help me buckle 
it tightly . . . so!” 

I felt new strength, lightness, elasticity. Fenikin looked quite upset while 
he helped me. His hands shook. 

There was a knock on the door. A soldier came running over. The door 
opened quickly and the clerk rushed in, breathless. 

“Sir, you are wanted on the telephone. You are to come at once. It is 
from the school.” He could hardly catch his breath. 
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In full field equipment, I ran to headquarters as fast as I could. Machine- 
guns roared at every corner. Their iron baying shattered the frosty air over 
Martyshkino. I dashed into the office. Everything was in a turmoil. I 
picked up the receiver that lay on the clerk’s desk, patiently awaiting me. 

“Captain Loktiev speaking. Have you carried out Captain Gervais’s 
orders? Is ‘the Fifth Detachment trustworthy? They are candidates for the 
subaltern school? Volunteers?” 

“IT await your instructions, sir!” 

“Order the Fifth Detachment out immediately, with full complement of 
machine-guns, to attack... .” 

“We have not enough men here.” 

“How is that? Not enough men? Why are there not enough men? Find 
out at once, without breaking off the telephone connection, how many men 
you have. I am holding the wire. Be quick about it!” 

But I hung up the receiver. My face glowed, and my hands had become 
quite moist. What could I say to him? What lie could I tell him? The 
sergeant-major and the clerk, dark with anxiety, observed my agitation. 

The telephone began to ring madly again. Distressing and shrill, the 
sound bored its way into one’s brain. I writhed, then picked up the cursed 
receiver. Loktiev bellowed something into my ear, furiously. I was careful 
to answer clearly and calmly. 

“Very good, sir! I shall report at once.” I laid the receiver on the table. 
It still chattered hoarsely and helplessly, but at least it did not ring any more. 

“Sergeant-major! Soldiers!” I turned to them, very business-like. “Go 
immediately and find exactly how many men and how many machine-guns 
we have in each detachment. Be sure that everything is in order, and that 
there is no mistake, sergeant!” 

I was trying to get them all out of the room as quickly as possible, but 
just as I was about to take my knife from my pocket the clerk came back. 
“Yes, another thing,” I said anxiously, looking carefully into his large eyes. 
“Please send the quartermaster to me at once!” The clerk rushed out. “Wait! 
Get my orderly, Nikita, first!” 

I shut the door quickly, turned the key, rushed at the telephone with 
my pocket-knife, and severed the wires. The humming and buzzing 
stopped immediately, and the receiver seemed to have stretched out, to have 
grown longer. The severed ends of the wire nodded at me reproachfully 
from the wall. I tried to hide them behind the apparatus, but they were too 
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short. Meanwhile, I could hear voices in the front room. The devil take it! 
I twisted the ends together and squeezed them in behind the baseboard. 
Then I went softly to the door and turned the key again. 

The sergeant-major came in. 

“Shall I count the sick along with the others, sir?” 

“No. They are to be listed separately.” 

“I have given orders to that effect. We have very many sick.” He shook 
his head. “The daughter of the woman next door has just come from Petro- 
grad. There is some terrible shooting there. She says that a company of the 
Pavel Regiment went over to the workers. They were all arrested and 
locked up, in the morning. What an idea to get into their heads! You’re 
not let off easily for that sort of thing nowadays. How could a soldier go 
against the Tsar? The devil! It is a sin!” He looked at me inquiringly, 
benevolently. “This morning a soldier came to us, from the armory, and 
wanted to incite us to mutiny. Sixty soldiers were arrested over there last 
night.” 

He was interrupted by the nasal whining of the field telephone that 
stood on the window-sill. It whistled like the autumn wind in the chimney, 
now mournfully, now like an angry bumble-bee. The little box screeched 
obstinately. I jumped to it, pressed the black button, and took up the 
receiver. 

“Sasha? Is that you? This is Vorobiov. The adjutant of the school wants 
us to transmit an order to you. The office clerk is taking it down. Don’t 
leave the phone. We shall dictate it to you at once.” 

“Vania,” I said, softly and insinuatingly. I stared through the window, 
behind which the cold twilight was already growing gray. “Vania!” I 
looked sideways at the sergeant-major, who stood listening. “What is hap- 
pening? Tell me in two words.” 

“You and I are ordered to move immediately, together.” 

“Listen carefully,” I interrupted him hurriedly. “You have asked for an 
answer ... so listen. Neither you nor I have received any notification. Do 
you understand? None whatever. What? It is this way: the communica- 
tions have failed, somehow. The connection is broken. What? Hm. ... 
Hm. ... Hey, sergeant! Call the corporals of all detachments together, 
immediately. Get that information we wanted, in a hurry. What? 

“Ass!” I yelled hoarsely, furiously, into the nervously quivering tele- 
phone. “You've got to try to put off answering. Chase everybody out of the 
room—and cut—cut the wire!” 
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Vanicho had apparently left the telephone, for the receiver was suddenly 
silent. The machine-guns outside the window were silent. The evening 
shadows crept softly, and were silent. I listened intently. Silence in the room 
of each of the detachments. 

Idiot that I was! I could be overheard through the wooden wall. I 
picked up the dead receiver of the instrument that I had damaged and 
shouted into it: 

“Very good, Captain. Very good. Is it quiet? Yes, it is quiet here also. 
I spoke to the artillery company just now. The connection seems to have 
been interfered with. Yes, I wonder if it may not be a ground obstruction. 
If so, the obstruction must be found and removed, of course. Very good, 
Captain. It shall be done, Captain.” 

I hung up the receiver again. I was light-hearted, in the best possible 
humor. I should have liked to sing, to whistle, to play the fool and think 
of nothing at all, of nothing at all that would happen today, or the next day. 

But Vorobiov’s phone began to whine pitifully again. 

“Aha! Well, what’s up? Vanicho? Have you fixed it? It’s silent? Excel- 
lent! Is everything quiet over there? You see, I told you so. What? The 
armory is calling? Second-Lieutenant Sherstniev? Borschevsky? Do the 
same to them!” 

Overjoyed by our success, I put the complaining receiver aside. It 
hummed for a few seconds more, and then became quite silent. 

Outside the window were dense purple shadows. Fenikin and the office 
clerk stood in the doorway. 

“You called me, sir?” 

“Oh, yes, Nikita. What was it I wanted to tell you? Have you had your 
tea? Oh, yes, I remember now. You are not to get my lunch from Kazakov 
today. He is very ill, and I am afraid it may be something contagious. You 
understand?” 

Outside, somewhere far off, machine-guns clattered again. A cold sun- 
set was dwindling away over the western horizon. Its gray-green flames 
burned brightly behind the black network of closely-woven maple branches; 
the nun’s cowls of the fir-trees dominated this brightness with an im- 
penetrable gloom. The angular twilight marched slowly through the black 
cold. I felt chilly. Blind dusk had long weltered through the room. The 
clerk turned on the electric light. The sergeant-major stood in the doorway 
with all the corporals. Fenikin was with them too. 

“What do you want, Nikita? What am I going to eat? I shall have some 
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gruel brought in here. You may go. And you? Have you the information 
I wanted? That is fine. Give it to the clerk. He will make out the report 
and send it to the adjutant of the school command at once. Pardon? Oh, 
yes. The gruel. . . .” I picked up the wooden spoon reluctantly. Buckwheat 
gruel served cold in a tin can is a very tasteless dish. 

“The corporals are to go to their detachments, and to remain there! 
Look here! The day is almost over. I shall probably go to my quarters 
early ... and you, sergeant, are to call me immediately if anything should 
happen. But above all: don’t spread so many rumors!” 

I spoke very coolly, but all the while I listened intently to the incessant 
lumbering noise of the machine-guns. They sounded like an endless line of 
peasants’ carts being drawn, empty, at a gallop, over a wooden bridge. I 
heard rifle-volleys quite plainly over the suppressed chattering of the 
machine-guns. A greenish light was reflected from the window, on which 
the frost was tracing silver fernery, like a spider weaving a web. Now and 
then the machine-guns were silent for an instant, and the rifles, as if re- 
lieving them, crackled more furiously and sharply. Was this really an 
artillery attack? A pity that Vanicho had been in such a hurry to cut off 
his telephone connection with me. Now I could only sit here, waiting, wait- 
ing, tortured by a terrible uncertainty. But perhaps it was the First Regi- 
ment firing on its officers! The clerk’s pen kept on scratching. That sly 
devil understood the meaning of the rifle-volleys perfectly, but pretended, 
out of politeness, that he heard nothing. I also preserved external calm. 
Why should I worry, after all? Telephone communication was cut off, and 
no order could be sent through to us. No devil could drag us out of here 
now. Good-by, Captain Gervais! I thought of the Fifth Detachment. How 
Captain Loktiev clung to them! I really should look at those fellows a little 
more closely, for my own sake. 

I entered my room. The lamp was turned down so low it gave almost 
no light. In the dusk, I could see Nikita’s shadow. 

“Lord God in Heaven! Lord God in Heaven!” he kept whispering. 

“What’s the matter? What do you want of the Lord God in Heaven?” 

“Lord God in Heaven! Oh, Lord God in Heaven! Sir!” His teeth 
chattered, and his lips were trembling. “God forgive my sins, at the Judg- 
ment Day! Sir! Oh, Second Coming of Christ! Oh, Second—Coming—!” 
he sobbed, and sank down to the floor. 

“Numbskull!” 

I unbuckled the straps which had been squeezing my shoulder and 
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chest. There were shots outside. Nikita lay on the floor, weeping, and 
whispering to himself. Suddenly a shot rang out, directly under our win- 
dow. Nikita jumped up, rushed over to the lamp, and blew it out. The 
blue night streamed into the darkened room. 

I went to the window and stood there, in the cold, dead light. Only a 
small bit of the garden and a narrow stretch of the bright snow covering 
the highroad were visible through the luxuriant pattern of the frosted panes. 
All else was concealed by the silvery down. I pressed my face to the icy 
glass and looked out. 

Suddenly a single soldier strode into the moonlight from beneath the 
shadow of the trees on the right. His coat was unbuttoned, and he dragged 
his rifle behind him. He stood there, looked around him, turned irresolutely 
about on one spot, and then pointed his rifle into the air. There was a flash, 
and a shot zipped past the window-pane. It was as if somebody had flung 
a handful of gravel. 

“Sir!” Nikita whispered, taking hold of me by the legs. “Get back 
from the window!” 

I kicked him away furiously, and turned to look out again. 

The soldier was still stamping around on the same spot. He took a few 
steps to the left, toward the highroad, and looked around again. A second 
shadow sprang out onto the highroad from the trees. This one also shot 
into the air. Fidgeting about as strangely as the first, he approached the 
other, and then both stood like two long black stains on the gleaming white 
snow. They seemed to be conversing. Short blue shadows flickered in front 
of them. A third soldier came up to them, and all three seemed to talk 
together. One of them nodded toward the headquarters garden. Then two 
of them crossed the garden and disappeared into the darkness. There, 
several shots flashed, one after the other. The third soldier remained stand- 
ing in the highroad, and again he beckoned to someone. A score of soldiers 
came to him from the right. They stamped about uncertainly, beckoned 
this way and that, and then most of them disappeared in the direction of 
the headquarters garden. Rifle-volleys rolled around our little house. The 
tireless machine-guns clattered ever more obstinately, and ever closer. 

Suddenly I distinctly heard somebody run quickly up our balcony steps, 
close the door carefully behind him, grope quietly around the front room, 
and call out in a low voice: 

“Fenikin! Fenikin!”’ 

“Who’s there?” Nikita whispered, rising. 
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“Fenikin! Where are you? Tell me, is your master here?” 

“What do you want to know for?” said Fenikin, sullenly, planting 
himself energetically in front of the door. 

“If he is here, he must go away for a little while. It’s me—Shenshin. 
Strange soldiers have come here. They have aroused all the quarters. They 
demand that we go with them and kill the officers .. . fight the govern- 
ment ... to Petrograd. They are demanding rifles and machine-guns, too. 
They want us to show them where the officers live. I ran over here, for 
unless——” 

“Where is there for anyone to hide?” I broke in. “Don’t be ridiculous! 
Come on, let’s go over to headquarters.” 

“Well, all right then,” he said, uncertainly. “If only it doesn’t turn out 
badly... .” 

We went out. 

My golden epaulettes and the white cockade on my cap gleamed 
brightly in the moonlight. 

“An officer!” someone called out, in angry amazement. 

“An officer!” exasperated voices repeated, on all sides. 

A. soldier came toward me with lowered bayonet. Several others were 
behind him. 

“Who are you?” he shouted at me, hoarsely, staring into my face with 
hate-filled eyes. 

“I am in charge of headquarters here.” 

“That is our lieutenant,” Shenshin corroborated. 

“What are you staring at? Kill the bastard!” came from various places 
in the crowd. 

“You'll have plenty of time for killing,” I said. “It won’t do you much 
good to kill a useful man.” 

“We know you!” the soldiers around me shouted, obdurately. “Don’t go 
telling us a lot of fairy-tales. They’ve shot at least two hundred of our people 
in front of the railway station at Oranienbaum.” 

Someone pushed me unexpectedly from behind, and a hand seized my 
saber. 

“Soldiers, listen to me!” I shouted, raising my hands. “I have never been 
an enemy of the people. I came to you of my own accord as soon as I saw 
you. I did not run away from you. I did not hide! And I did not come to 
you to be against you!” 
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“Wait, boys! Let us hear what he has to say! Wait! Don’t crowd him! 
Listen!” soldiers shouted from all sides. 

“You are attacking him for no reason, brothers,’ Shenshin muttered. 
“He is a good officer. He and Krasnikov. Not long ago he stood up for us 
and punished the corporal.” 

“You shall soon see whether I am for you or against you. If you go to 
Petrograd to help the workers, I won’t stay behind.” 

“Hurrah!” someone yelled, and began to dance on the snow-covered 
highroad, in the bright moonlight. The others shot a few scattered salvos 
into the air. 

“All Oranienbaum is coming over! All Oranienbaum! We are going to 
Petrograd! To Petrograd! All the regiments and divisions!” they shouted 
into my ear. 

“We'll drag them all along with us, and your company, too!” 

All around me was the sound of shots and shouting. The crowd of 
soldiers kept swelling rapidly. 

A tall, lean soldier came up to me. 

“What’s going on here?” 

All shouting at once, they explained that here was an officer who wanted 
to go along with them. 

“From what command?” he asked, in a hard voice. 

“From this one right here,” the soldiers shouted, pointing to the head- 
quarters beyond the garden. 

“Let’s go and see how things are in there,” the tall soldier said, ener- 
getically. They all obeyed him, without argument. 

We went into the quarters together. Solitary shots rang out from every 
direction. Behind us, on the bay below, machine-guns bellowed with jolting 
fury. 

“Tt would be a good idea not to shoot around here without good rea- 
son,” I said quietly. 

“He’s right,” a few soldiers said. 

“What does he know about it?” the others said, crossly. 

The court in front of quarters was full of men. Shots, shouts, rumbling 
din. A tall, stout soldier of the Fifth Detachment had thrown a greatcoat 
over his nightshirt, and was trying hard to shout everyone else down. 

“Brothers! We sympathize with you. Word of honor, we sympathize! 
But it is night, now. All we could do would be to stir up a panic. Let us 
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sleep until morning... . Well, as you will, but I think it would be better 
to go by train in the morning.” 

“Tomorrow morning will be too late—too late! There will be whole- 
sale slaughter in Petrograd, before tomorrow! We'd be too late!” the 
soldiers shouted wildly, slashing the air with redoubled fury of their firing. 

“Out with the arms! Give us arms! Give'us machine-guns, if you love 
your lives!” A dozen soldiers shook their fists in the direction of the 
sergeant-major, who cowered in the front room, almost fainting from 
fright. 

We went in, and the sergeant-major clutched at me like a drowning 
man. 

“Yes, yes! If you don’t believe me, ask him! Ask the officer! He is our 
commander. Am I lying, when I say that our machine-guns have been dis- 
mantled? They are absolutely no use, in a fight. They are only good for 
instruction.” 

“Quiet! Quiet!” 

All eyes were turned to me. 

“Let him tell us if this is sol” 

“That is quite correct,” I shouted, through an attentive silence. “Our 
machine-guns are for instruction. They are pretty poor for any serious 
shooting, but they will do. Of course, we won’t leave them behind.” 

“Hurrah!” the soldiers shouted, and rifle-shots roared about my ears. 

“Hurrah!” The cheer was echoed in the garden, and down the highway. 

“Where is the company?” I shouted to the sergeant-major. 

He put his hand to his ear, but could not hear me through the uproar. 

“Assemble the company at once!” I shouted. “In the courtyard. Order 
them to dress quickly and fall in.” 

“Why have them fall in? They’ll all come anyway,” the soldiers bel- 
lowed. “Come here! Come on out here, all of you!” An ear-splitting din 
ripped through the meditative moonlight. 

The brightly-lighted, ice-covered windows of the quarters rattled. The 
stairway rumbled with the hurried trample of clumping military boots. 

“All out here! All out! Out!” 

The soldiers, in full field equipment, came out, pushing and jostling, 
their rifles knocking together and their bayonets clashing; a wild stream 
that flowed into the garden and court, and merged with the dense mass of 
hallooing, shooting men. 

“Hitch up the horses! Where are the carriages?” an energetic soldier 
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Where was his former apathy ? 

“Bring out the horses! Devil take you! . . . Orderlies! Where is the 
orderly? The key! Who has the key? Here with the key!” 

But why the devil should they wait for the orderly, or the key either? 
Rifle-butts ‘soon broke open the lock. The stable was opened, and the little 
shaggy horses were led out. 

“Drag the machine-guns over here!” 

“Shall I hand them over, sir?” The scrgeant-major pulled at my sleeve 
in terror. He had not yet taken time to put on his hat and coat. 

“Of course!” I could not help laughing at him. The machine-guns were 
in the courtyard already, anyway. 

“Don’t forget the ammunition, brothers!” 

“Don’t forget cartridges!” 

“Take cartridge-belts along!” 

“Where shall we put them all?” 

“On the gun-carriages!” 

“On yourselves!” 

“That’s right! Sling them on your shoulders!” 

The ammunition chests were smashed open, and soon each soldier was 
girded all about with the cartridge belts. 

A small soldier was shouting and working like mad. It was with diffi- 
culty that I recognized him as Rzhavtzev. But there was no mistake— 
that fellow was the usually silent, docile Rzhavtzev. Now he was dragging 
from the shed the ice-covered sledge used for hauling. 

“Ropes!” he shouted. “Ropes!” 

Khopry, Ilovaisky’s favorite, ran to get ropes. Poroev and Karnauchsky 
were dragging a machine-gun. They put it on the sledge and tied it firmly. 
Red-headed, freckled Anisimov stood close by. He wore a coat, but had no 
rifle. He was just looking on, with his hands in his pockets. Ironic laughter 
twitched his face. 

“Sir!” Someone was tugging at my coat. 

{ turned around. It was Sheveliev. Gray-eyed Sheveliev, carefully bar- 
bered, rosy-cheeked as an apple, and wearing a close-fitting overcoat, stood 
before me. 

“What are we to do?” he said. 

His regular little brush mustache was quite at rest again, and I could 
read nothing in his fixed eyes. 
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“The soldiers are forcing us; we are not responsible,” he said. A covert 
malignance flickered in his eyes. Behind him I saw a dozen excited, at- 
tentive faces. Soldiers of the Fifth Detachment, all of them. 

“T will tell you at once. Yes, you!” I grasped the cold wheels, and, with 
the help of the soldiers, I climbed up on the machine-gun. 

A hundred eyes turned to me. There were shouts of “Quiet! Quiet!” 
everywhere, as I faced the crowded courtyard. “Quiet! Quiet!” and gradu- 
ally the talking and aimless shooting ceased. Only from the quarters itself 
came a confused din, which did not prevent me from making myself heard. 

“Comrades! Soldiers!” I began. “You know what is happening in Petro- 
grad, don’t you? The Tsarist government, assisted by the gendarmes and 
police, has been decimating our brother-workers and brother-soldiers with 
our machine-guns for three days. The workers and soldiers refuse to starve, 
refuse to shed more blood in this stupid, useless war. The gendarmes are 
shooting the workers because they have resolved to fight for the eight-hour 
day for themselves and the soil for the peasants. Are we going to support 
them in this fight?” 

“Yes, we will support them! Hur-ra-a-a-a-h!” the soldiers in the court 
and garden roared, in wild enthusiasm. I thought the gun-fire that followed 
would split my ear-drums. 

I straightened my revolver and saber, and put up my hand. “Listen, a 
moment!” and all were quiet again. 

“How shall we begin?” 

Someone asked me if I, as commander, were going to order everybody 
to go along. I answered that I gave no orders: 

“We are going to a fight, not to a parade. Everyone who is courageous 
and decent can go with us. But we want no cowards.” 

“Right! Right!” thundered through the court. 

“No, it is not right!” someone near me shouted in a shrill voice, and 
clambered over the wheel onto the machine-gun carriage. It was Shenshin. 
“No, it is not right,” he shouted, excitedly. Everyone was silent again. “Is it 
right that we should march to death, and leave non-sympathizers behind— 
to fall upon our rear with machine-guns?” 

“But you’re taking the machine-guns with you!” Anisimov, of the Fifth 
Detachment, shouted insolently. 

“And if we are?” Shenshin continued. “Aren’t there plenty of machine- 
guns in Oranienbaum, plenty that we are leaving behind?” 
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“We have taken them all!” the soldiers clamored at him from the gar- 
den and the court, and this clamor was increased by deafening rifle-fire. 

“Not all!” Shenshin refused to be shouted down. “Do you think the 
officers made no preparations for anything like this? Do you think they 
have not secreted machine-guns somewhere for just such an emergency? 
Well march away, and they will rally here—Fall in! Attention! March!’— 
and then we will get it!” 

“Right! Right!” the crowd roared. 

“Everyone must come with us! Everyone!” 

“He is right!” I shouted. “Everyone must fall in and march with us!” 

Shenshin gave me a friendly smile and jumped down from the machine- 
gun. But now Sheveliev was climbing cautiously up in his place. 

“Comrades!” he shouted, in an ingratiating voice. “Comrades! We sym- 
pathize with each other, and therefore we must stand together. I also am 
here as a peasant. My parents have a little piece of ground in a village——” 

“And a shop!” someone shouted, but no one heard. 

“So I think, comrades,” Sheveliev went on, “that we will march together 
quietly to Petrograd, to fight for the rights of the peasants. But, since we 
are peasants and simple soldiers, we do not want any aristocrat commanders. 
Such commanders,” he raised his voice, “‘as sit in the school offices and 
take down orders against us by telephone. We don’t want any such com- 
manders. We'll get things done by ourselves.” 

He nodded his head vigorously, and then climbed down again, carefully. 

“Right! Right!” they shouted again. 

“Right! Right!” someone called from the garden, firing a shot. 

Red-headed Khopry now appeared in Sheveliev’s place, with his great- 
coat flapping loose. 

“It’s right enough,” he said, and nodded his head to the right with a 
sly wink. “He is speaking against our lieutenant. But what I think is that 
our lieutenant is a splendid fellow, a proper fellow, who has never bullied 
us. But this corporal has a grudge against him. The lieutenant punished 
him not long ago.” 

“Right! Right!” ran through the courtyard. 

“Comrades! Soldiers!” 1 shouted. “I shall not say a word in defense of 
the officers. Those little sons of landowners who are shooting down our 
soldiers and peasants are our enemies. But it is good to know one’s man. 
Sheveliev has mentioned the telephone. But do you know that immediately 
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I got the order to send this company against the workers, I cut the wires? 
You can see for yourselves, in the ofhce.” 

Some of the soldiers, who had been standing on the balcony, ran into the 
office. 

“Comrades!” I went on. “You have decided that everyone is to go to 
Petrograd. Whether you are willing or not, I shall not stay behind.” 

“Right! He’s right! Hurrah!” 

The soldiers who had gone into the office came out again, and enthusi- 
astically made signs to indicate that the wires had been cut. The soldiers 
went mad with joy. They shouted, yelled, wanted to lift me on their 
shoulders. But I sat down on the machine-gun carriage, and clung fast. 

“Let’s get going!” Sheveliev shouted. “Fall in by companies!” 

Some tried to fall in, but the crowd broke up all formation, pushed 
forward, and streamed, joyfully, singing, down the highroad. Sheveliev 
waved his arms and shouted, as he hopped over the snow: 

“One! Two! Three! Four!” 

I jumped down from the machine-gun. 

“How can we leave everything behind, sir?” said the sergeant-major, 
utterly bewildered. “All the soldiers’ chests, and the State property.” 

“Leave four soldiers on guard. All the others are to come with us.” 

I ran quickly through the snow toward my house, where I could get 
cartridges and give Nikita some instructions. Our company, having left the 
garden, was now moving in a dense, disordered, endless mob down the 
highway that led from Oranienbaum to Petrograd. There was a vast mur- 
murous uproar under the frosty radiance of the moon. Uninterrupted 
crunching beneath thousands of heavy boots. Grinding creak of frozen 
wheels as the gun-carriages were dragged along with ropes. Rattling of 
rifles. Steely clash of bayonets. Talking and shouting of steadily marching 
soldiers, the serious peasant faces, with the broad cheekbones now and then 
visible by the glimmering light of cigarettes. The hot vibration of irresistible 
human force quivered skyward. 

With difficulty I worked my way across this human avalanche. Shenshin 
and Khopry were with me. Suddenly we were halted by the clatter of a 
machine-gun. 

“Kill them! Shoot the swine!” the soldiers yelled, trampling down 
wooden fences, and cocking their rifles as they ran toward the gun, in the 
direction of the Bay. The machine-gun, hidden in rushes and snow, on a 
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hillock to the left, was spitting viciously. Black shadows, single soldiers and 
groups, fled hastily before us, leaving the gun. 

“See them scamper! The dogs! They don’t want to dic! They want to 
hide!” shouted a soldier near me. He grunted with fury. Putting his rifle 
firmly to his shoulder, he sent a fiery shot sizzling at the miserable shadows 
of the vanishing cowards. 

Kronstadt slept, a dark huddle, in the silent distance. Not a light in that 
direction, not a sound. On the horizon to the right, above the misty shimmer 
of Petrograd’s harbor-lights, reddish clouds rose and fell. The sky was 
black one moment, and a fiery red the next. Petrograd was burning! 
Then we werc not too late! 

A steely, piercing cold went out from this immeasurable, thundering, 
searing avalanche of revolting soldiers, that moved irresistibly over the 
highway, against the frosty needles of the wind, through the cold white 
moonlight to battle, to battle—to distant Tsarist Petrograd, lying shackled 
in granite and bronze. This endless black mob moved forward tumultu- 
ously, spreading out over the marshes that lay in snowy tranquillity between 
the shaggy fir and pine woods. There was a constant thumping swish from 
the bushes gliding past the rifles. Over the hill went the mob, like a gigan- 
tic dragon with glittering bayonet scales. Past silvery villas that looked, in 
the moonlight, like houses of cards; past ice-festooned gardens whose 
fringed eye-lashes were frozen stiff with terror. The massed fur caps un- 
dulated, in a great swell and fall. The distant silences were torn by the 
crunching, creaking of thousands of ice-caked boots and gun-carriage 
wheels. 

The blue moon laughed aloud as the cadets, firing wildly, made a dash 
for the woods. The machine-guns cackled merrily after them. The rattling 
of the window-panes wakened the Third Reserve Regiment to a joyful 
revolt. The pitiful revolver-fire of the officers was drowned in the trium- 
phant roar of the new explosive mob. 

“Out! Out! Out!” 

The sky was swelled by the frenzied fring. Ammunition boxes were 
rattled, torches flared, horses neighed, men shouted, as one battery after 
another marched out of its barracks. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

The broad-browed guns leaped in the moonlight. The greasy blackness 
of their great muzzles gleamed. 


“Kill the officers! On to Petrograd! To our fight!” 
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“Down with the war!” 
The small houses of the petit-bourgeois blinked apprehensively at this 


unprecedented outrage. The stiff palaces bared their deep black windows in 
terror. 


“Spit in their eyes!” 

The spittle of the rifles splashed and froze on them in round white 
flecks. 

Somewhere nearby, flimsy hen-roosts sent back, quavering, the echo of 
the midnight train. The train was going to Petrograd, as we were. Whom 
was it taking there? Would it not give warning of our approach? Were 
we not likely to be ambushed? Who was our leader? Where was our com- 
mander? No one knew to whom to turn. All had become used to the fact 
that there was an officer in the mob. All had a friendly smile for me, and 
the soldiers of my own company gave themselves airs. 

“Our lieutenant! ... ” 

If we were defeated, death before a firing-squad was a certainty. 

But the First Machine-gun Regiment answered back: 

“We have two second-lieutenants—up in front there.” 

How could I outstrip this mighty stream that seethed down the high- 
road? Oh, if only I had a horse! 

“Brothers, the Lieutenant wants a horse!” 

“A horse!” 

“Look for one, brothers.” 

“A horse!” 

“For our officer!” 

“A horse!”’ 

“Certainly, and a saddle on it!” 

“We'll have one brought at once.” 

“A horse!” 

“Wait, we'll come to Strelna soon.” 

Far in front there was another shout of mad enthusiasm, then frantic 
shooting. 

“Brothers!” 

“The Second Artillery Regiment!” 

“Strelna is up!” 

“Eight thousand strong!” 

“Hurrah!” 
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My feet were numb. The cold cut through my shoes as if they were 
bast instead of leather. 

“Sir!” Rzhavtzev came up to me. “You must warm yourself a bit. 
You are quite frozen. We have all noticed it.” 

We went into a small cottage. The front room was more than overfull. 
Probably a petroleum lamp stood somewhere in the middle of the room, 
but it could not burn properly in the thick air. Clumsy shadows hovered 
on the walls and broke on the ceiling. A dense reek of foot-cloths and 
bad tobacco gagged me. In the half-dark there was an excited hum of 
soldiers’ talk. 

“So we go to them in the red barracks. ‘Out!’ They crawled under their 
bunks and benches in terror. Then we put two machine-guns in front of 
the two doors, and aimed them at the moon, while the dogs stood there 
and gaped. We began to make the machine-guns rattle and shouted: ‘Get 
out, or we'll splinter you!’ That brought the whole regiment over to the 
revolt. If the damned officers hadn’t interfered, we wouldn’t have lost a 
man.” 

“Are you from the armorers’ company?” I asked, in a friendly spirit, 
but I received a distrustful glance in return. 

“We are workmen from the Putilov works. Not long ago we were 
mobilized, and brought over to the arms shop at Oranienbaum. If only 
Staff-Captain Borschevsky, or Second-Lieutenant Sherstniev might fall into 
our hands!” 

The Putilov workman gnashed his teeth. 

“We had just such another bloodhound,” said a soldier who was girded 
about with cartridge-belts. “Perhaps you have heard of him—Captain 
Gervais! He should be crushed like a viper! He barricaded himself in the 
Officers’ Club at Oranienbaum, and gave us hell. He and his officers... . 
They mowed us down like grass!” 

“Soldiers!” an excited shout came whirling in to us. “The Second Artil- 
lery Regiment has come over, to a man, including the commander, Captain 
Sheremetiev.” 

“Hurra-a-a-a-h!” The walls of the little cottage almost burst with the 
cheer. 

The lamp went out as the soldiers tramped forth, with a furious bellow 
which rattled the window. The pure joy of these simple peasant hearts 
grew and spread. Shadows fell on the little frosted blue window, through 
which the moon shone. We marched, marched, marched... . 
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“Is the Lieutenant here? I have found some cognac for him.” 

It was Khopry. 

“They've got you a horse!” Shenshin pulled happily at my sleeve. “A 
horse for you, Lieutenant!” 

He said it quite simply—“Lieutenant,” without the “sir.” 

“Perhaps you might say ‘comrade, rather than ‘lieutenant,’” I said, as 
though I felt insulted. 

“Of course, comrade!” Shenshin turned red, and grasped my hand 
firmly, in the dark. 

A gray with an English saddle. 

“Where did you get him?” 

“From the Second Machine-gun Regiment. An officer’s horse. Many of 
their officers stayed behind. Others went away by train.” 

By train? To Petrograd? Had they taken sides with us, and gone to 
Petrograd? I could not understand. 

I took up the reins and reached the front, but only with difficulty. All 
the way I had to shout: “Make way! Make way! Please, comrades, make 
way!” 

The smell of holy lamp-oil drifted over to us from the Sergeievsky 
Monastery. There was an atmosphere of genuflexion and devout prayer 
that I could sense. I thought of Fenikin. 

“Huh! The long-haired ones have locked themselves in!” the soldiers 
laughed. 

“They are praying to the Prince of Heaven to let us into Paradise.” 

“Make way, comrades! Make way!” 

Where could be the end of this avalanche, rolling miles long—or had 
it an end? We were in Ligovo already: Ligovo of the wooden cages, cow- 
stalls, and vaporous emanations. The gray clouds of the dawn lulled the 
sleepy moon. Cocks crowed. Rifle-shots whipped the morning air, which 
had grown warmer already. Yes, here was the head. Some of the machine- 
gun carriage-wheels were a little loose and made loud, smacking noises 
as they rolled. On one of them a red flag waved. Some were loaded down 
with riders, packed close together. Among these were a gloomy-looking 
soldier with a freshly bandaged leg, and two second-lieutenants. One of 
these was a stout fellow with a pointed nose and small eyes. The other, long 
and lank, had a turned-up collar, glasses, and a tiny beard. 

“Here is another officer, Grigory,” said the soldier with the cocoon for a 
leg, pointing at me. 

“Where from? From Oranienbaum?” the little-beard asked amiably. 


“From Oranienbaum.” 

“Party member?” 

“Yes. How shall I say it? A real Party member.” 

“S. R.' ?” said the soldier, with an ironical smile. 

“No. Iam no S. R.,” I returned. 

“Is it possible that you are a Bolshevist?” said little-beard, almost upset. 

“Tonce worked as a Bolshevist. I have been out of touch with the 
movement.” 

“That doesn’t matter. We'll take you in again.” 

All at once Petrograd became visible, around a curve of the road! The 
yellow-gray sky threw a flickering light over us, in waves. Sometimes our 
faces were brilliantly lighted, and sometimes gray as ashes. 

“It’s burning!” said little-beard. 

“Yes, it’s burning,” the soldier corroborated, straightening his bandage. 

“Grigory!” said someone behind us. “Grigory!” 

A short, thin soldier, in a disproportionately wide overcoat, rushed up 
to us on an over-heated, foam-flecked horse. His black eyes, set deep in 
his head, gleamed with the wilful enthusiasm of tuberculosis and death. 

“Grigory! The regiments are revolting in Petrograd! One army after 
another is going over to the workers. The government has retreated into 
the Admiralty Palace. What shooting there has been in the streets! The 
Arsenal has been taken! The Lithuanian Palace and the law-courts are 
burning. One of our boys has just come out from Petrograd.” 

“Long live the Proletarian Revolution!” shouted the ensign with the 
little beard. 

“Hurra-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-rra-a-ah!” The cheer rolled out thunderous. 

“It is finished!” I rose in my saddle, and drew my saber from its sheath. 
Why, I did not know, myself. Finished, the years of waiting; and now, at 
last, that solemn day! Had Lenin been right, then? “In a year, in two, or 
in ten, but... .” Yes, ten years! Petrograd, so dear to us, for which we had 
fought with blood, with tears, in chains! It was growing light before us, 
now. Day flickered and gleamed and far on the horizon the tall, thin 
skeleton of the Putilov works, with its great cranes, was clearly visible. 
There was warmth in the air, and a thousand suns glowed over the fra- 
grant miracles of the emerald and lilac gardens. There were no more 
masters. All men were brothers! 

“Forward! ... Forward! ... Forward!” 

City of marvelous suns, we would fight and win you! 





? Social Revolutionary. 


Chapter 6 


see red sun laboriously penetrated the heavy murk of the chill morning. 
Obscured by massed columns of smoke, the granite immensity of white- 
blanketed Petrograd came darting toward us, toward madly galloping 
horses with sweat-soaked saddles jolting and creaking, toward unmanage- 
able machine-guns, bouncing and crashing together, toward the mass of 
soldiery, their guns thumping and clattering, their gray greatcoats rustling, 
as they sprang over frozen ruts and mudholes, ever forward. Two-story 
houses, like rows of wooden boxes, loomed through the chill mist of early 
spring. Beyond these, their smokeless muzzles pointed at the sky, towered 
the gigantic columns of the Putilov works. 

Suddenly there were loud shouts in our rear. There was firing. With 
difficulty I curbed my horse, which was straining forward at a furious trot. 
Things were happening. The men were scattering. Many of them threw 
themselves flat on the ground; others squatted, and still others knelt and 
fired. They waved to us like madmen. Just then came a sound like the hum 
of furious bumble-bees, but unmistakable: a machine-gun was hammering 
at us frantically from the Putilov works. 

Deafened, we stood there in the middle of the road like so many scare- 
crows; but only for a second. Then, spurring our horses, we hastened to find 
shelter along the embanked roadside. Covered with foam, the horses sank in 
the snow, snorting loudly. The soldiers of the Third Reserve Regiment fell 
into skirmish lines of their own accord, without officers or orders, and 
stumbled forward over the snow. 

Was it possible that the Putilov workers, panic-stricken, were firing on 
us? 

“Here with the flag! Bring the flags!” came the shout from the ranks, and 
one soldier tore a red flag down from the machine-gun carriage. 

“Good-by, comrades!” he shouted, waving his hand to us. “We shall not 
be mowed down for nothing! And we shall not be the last!” He rushed 
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like a singed cat into the storm of bullets that came whistling toward us 
from the Putilov works. 

“But those are not workers firing on us there! Where could they get 
machine-guns? It is certainly soldiers or the police!” 

“Bring the machine-guns forward!” 

The machine-gun carriage was in the ditch beside the highway. The 
gunners grunted as they dragged up boxes of ammunition. A pock-marked 
soldier stumbled along, pulling a Maxim. His mouth hung wide open; his 
Adam's apple shuttled up and down his sunburned throat, and his sunken 
eyes gleamed fearless and ferocious. 

“Look out, comrade!” someone shouted to him. “Your machine-gun will 
roll over on your leg!” 

But he hurried on along the snow-covered tramline rails, panting heavily. 

I jumped off my horse into the snow, throwing the reins to a dark soldier. 

“Hold him for a moment, but crouch down!” 

Enemy bullets struck all about us, snipping off the crests of the snow- 
drifts. The soldiers took cover in the snow. The pock-marked gunner lay 
down and set up the machine-gun, hanging onto it tightly. I crawled over 
the rails to him. Near me other soldiers crawled, grunting. They were bring- 
ing ammunition. Suddenly one of them jumped up, ran to the gun, and 
slipped the cartridge-belt into place. The pock-marked soldier squatted and 
aimed the gun at the fence of a yellow house. The Maxim trembled with 
nervous activity, cracking and rattling. In the distance, almost out of range 
of the naked eye, snow-clouds flew up. 

“Badly aimed!” I cried, and crawled swiftly to the gun, on my hands 
and knees. The pock-marked gunner turned around angrily. “Let me aim. 
..-” I pushed him away roughly, and grabbed the handle. 

Rifle-bullets hummed all about us. The soldiers crawled forward obsti- 
nately. One of them suddenly doubled up, slumped awkwardly, burying his 
face in the snow, and lay motionless. The back of his head, laid open, fell 
forward, and a thick gruel of blood and brains spurted out onto the snow, 
onto his greatcoat. Two others dragged themselves groaning to the ditch. I 
could see them very plainly, with their yellow teeth clenched, tearing strips 
from their shirts; then I could see the blood, not to be stopped, soaking 
through these improvised bandages. 

I pulled the lever, but there was no shot. What could be the trouble? I 
examined the gun. Of course: it was that famous ninth check! A cartridge 
was stuck. I gave the ammunition belt a yank, pressed the lever hard, and 
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thrilled to the machine’s exciting quiver. I quietly watched the ammunition 
belt being gulped greedily down. Suddenly a picture flashed into my mem- 
ory: a blizzard before my window, the giant Vorobiov and the lacquered 
princeling beside the machine-gun. What a terrible fear | had of the Front, 
then. Was I a coward? But here I was at the Front. Bullets whined over me, 
and I fired back. I had absolutely no desire to run away—quite the con- 
trary. 1 peered eagerly at the distant fence. Behind it, I could discern dark 
men going hurriedly away. The thought that my legs were weary, and the 
machine-gun so heavy, almost made me choke with rage. If I could only 
outstrip the shots and pour upon the massed enemy, point-blank, an over- 
powering hail of lead! 

Timid at first but gradually becoming more bold, the soldiers rose to 
their feet and ran forward, in one wave after another, ever denser and faster. 
I stopped firing. The clatter of the enemy machine-gun had ceased, and the 
gun on the hillock had also become silent. Over the whole marshy, snow- 
covered plain, in front of us, behind us, and on all sides, a miglity victorious 
“Hurrah!” swelled up, thunderous, crashing through the sunny, rose-tinted 
air. 

The machine-gun carriages hopped along the highroad. The dense human 
stream rushed forward again, in an effort to overtake the soldiers who sped 
cityward. 

I jumped up, leaving the gun where it was. The soldiers dragged it to a 
carriage. 

“We'll need it again!” The pock-marked soldier winked gayly. Two 
feverish red patches glowed on his cheeks. 

I looked around for my horse. There he was, dancing daintily about, 
head and tail bobbing in time, while the soldier tugged at the reins. He kept 
a firm seat, and the saddle rubbed against his bandaged leg. His wound 
seemed to be bleeding again, for the bandage had turned quite red. 


The dark soldier with the bandaged leg waved his arm. The horse 
switched nervously about. 

“Fall in! Fall in! Ilynsky! Forward!” 

The broad stream of soldiers overflowed the Putilov works. The lean 
consumptive, Ilynsky, in obedience to his comrade’s command, tugged at the 
bridle of his quivering, sweat-covered horse. It hopped like a flea, raising 
all four legs off the ground at once, and at every hop the terrified Ilynsky 
grasped in a breath of frosty air, and clutched frantically at the horse’s mane, 
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The police-cap which he had just put on flew up and away. I rode toward 
him at a gallop. 

“Skirmish line forward,” he shouted hoarsely. “Forward with the flag!” 

A crowd of workers, greasy, black with soot, came toward us, bearing a 
red flag. The silent stone factory buildings beyond the fence were guarded 
by a-row of gigantic, menacing chimneys. The black sea of workers, jubi- 
lant and bellowing, overflowed the broad highway. Red flags were every- 
where. They had been hastily improvised from red-flannel petticoats and 
cotton pillow-cases. White down still stuck to some of them. The brassy 
blare of a wretched band struggled through the uproar like sparks through 
dense black clouds of smoke. Hopelessly jammed against the fence, the 
musicians tried vainly to outdo the enthusiastic bellowing with the despair- 
ing and rousing strains of the Marseillaise. Our soldiers, smiling in embar- 
rassment, went to meet the mass of workers. All at once a red sea cf workers’ 
hands, crested by a wave of black caps, swept toward us, billowing, tossing, 
in a tempest of vociferous and infinite delight. 

The little band began to play again, but its screaming was drowned in the 
triumphant howl that rolled up to heaven. Weapons were waved in the air. 
The strips of material that served for flags streamed out from their staffs. 
Over the soldiers’ heads white hand-bills were fluttering. I grabbed one of 
them. 

Blurry gray letters shrieked with rebellious joy: “The longed-for hour 
has struck. ... The Revolution has begun. ... Lose not a moment... . Vote. 
... Soldiers and Workers. ... A Council of Delegates will be formed, 
under the Army’s protection. ... The Revolutionary Staff will meet at 
Finland Station.” 

The noise ceased. The sallow, hollow-cheeked, consumptive, whom they 
had called Ilynsky, climbed up on the boxes. 

Short, sharp words, grim and direct, like rifle-shots: 

“Down with the Tsar! Down with the war! Get the eight-hour day in 
the factories. Get the land for the peasants. Let nothing interfere with the 
fraternization of soldiers and workers. If we are beaten, there will be no 
mercy for us, either. Kill the Tsar! Don’t wait! Forward, comrades, for- 
ward!” 

The band brayed out. Again the red, calloused hands went up, waving 
like the tips of the trees in a forest. Again the endless brown line of soldiers 
set itself in motion, with a rippling sweep of glittering bayonets. Before us, 
tossing in the breeze, went the flags which the workers had given us, 
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Swiftly and surely we pressed forward, in the indomitable determination 
and enthusiasm of revolution, each of us knowing clearly what lay ahead. 

Trucks rushed toward us, chains clanking, motors roaring, red flags 
waving. Black-coats and leather-jackets, perched on piles of boxes and rifles, 
whizzed past us in a cloud of exhaust-fumes. They waved their new rifles 
gayly, and disappeared swiftly in the direction of the factory. 

Chattering groups of happy workmen, women and children, ran along 
beside us on the sidewalks. The usually silent street was bustling with noise 
and animation. The sunny air sparkled with frost. Proud consciousness of 
rebellion lighted up the tired faces of the soldiers. Laughing . . . jesting. 
. .. There were only the bronze warriors on the dirty yellow Narvaskaia 
Zastava, and the distant rumble of machine-guns to make us remember the 
revengeful gleam of the heavy, inscrutable palace pillars, the standards in the 
firm gloved grasp of stern guard-officers, the shrill, hostile notes of trumpets 
that knew no mercy, and the dry rattling of the drums of punishment. 

Lips compressed. Marching feet came down with tread of iron. Frost- 
numbed hands took tighter grip on rifle-stocks. 

“Fall in!” the soldiers called to one another, without waiting for an order. 

The revolutionary army marched into Tsarist Petrograd—marched with 
the desperate courage of mutiny. Death at the hands of a firing-squad, if 
the rising were suppressed. Death! We were ready. We would not sell our 
lives cheaply. And we knew what we were dying for, if die we must. 

Thousands of ragged soldiers, white with coiling rime, marched, marched 
through the cloudy frost, to the piercing sound of the creaking machine-gun 
carriages. 

At the head of this army we rode, its accidental leaders: a dozen soldiers, 
and three officers secretly ashamed of our gilded epaulettes. Behind us the 
bayonets gleamed in the bright rose mist. In front of us the red flags glowed 
inspiration. On the left, far in the distance, beyond the Obvodny Canal, was 
the dull thunder of firing. Plenty of work for us to do. 

The desolate Obvodny Canal awakened to the rattling and clanking, the 
rumble and roar, the tramp of thousands. Most of the people who lived here- 
about were clerks who patiently wore away stools in the innumerable courts, 
small tradesmen, shopkeepers, and other petit-bourgeois. Only here and there 
did we see the worn coat of a worker, but more and more frequently we 
ran into soldiers. These soldiers merely stared at us, perplexed and confused. 
They had neither belts nor rifles. More and more people streamed out of the 
gloomy, stinking gates and the dirty courts onto the road. With trembling 
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hands, panic-stricken householders tore the white and blue strips from Tsarist 
flags, hid them carefully in their pockets, and quickly fastened narrow red 
strips of cloth to the poles on their house-gates. Single soldiers kept breaking 
out of our well-ordered ranks and running over to the sidewalks, where 
kindly women offered them potatoes, meat, and even bread. We stared 
greedily at these stale bits of bread; our mouths watered, and a gnawing 
sensation crawled up from our bellies. I should have liked to ride over to 
the sidewalk. But the wheels of the machine-gun carriage creaked relent- 
lessly on; and ever forward, brooking no delay, moved the impetuous, in- 
numerable host of rustling military greatcoats. 

People kept coming over to us from the sidewalks, singly and in groups. 

“Comrades, there is firing on the Priazhka. The gendarmes have barri- 
caded themselves in there. They have machine-guns.” 

“Soldiers! Help us! They are plundering the Alexander Market. That is 
your freedom! They have opened the jails, and now the mob is looting!” 

“Don’t listen to him, brothers! He is a speculator. It is these speculators 
who have looted us! They have sucked our blood long enough!” 

“Comrades, go to Gutuiev Island, quickly. The soldiers there have not 
yet surrendered!” 

But we marched on, never halting. What did the Priazhka, with a 
wretched huddle of gendarmes and a machine-gun, mean to us? Or Gutuiev 
Island? We wanted to strike at the heart of our mortal enemy. The Tsar’s 
ministers, with their gold-braided uniforms, their feathered cocked hats, 
their moire ribbons and diamond stars, with sleek fat cheeks, shaven porce- 
lain-smooth—the whole Tsarist horde had hidden itself like a colony of ver- 
min behind the stone pillars and iron gates of the Admiralty Palace. There 
they had telephones and telegraphs which in a second could transmit the 
orders of the noble Commander-in-chief: “Send us armed assistance, imme- 
diately!” That was our enemy! 

Oh, gilded roof rising proudly over three Prospects! There was to be a 
reckoning with the people, at last! Inexorable was the creaking of machine- 
gun carriage wheels, the peasant tread of the awakened masses. 

A nauseating stench of burned rubber came from the dirty gray buildings 
of the great Treugoinik galosh factory. A column of workers with rifles 
on their shoulders stood on the bank and watched our approach attentively. 
Near them stood a little red-cheeked student from the technical college, with 
a redband on his sleeve. His little snub nose shaped like a hammer. His 
glasses flashing. Blue velvet collar with his school badge; black velvet 
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epaulettes with the Tsarist initials on them in gold braid. In his unaccus- 
tomed hand, a heavy police revolver. 

As we came nearer, a joyful smile spread over the workers’ faces like oil 
over water. They waved their rifles, and asked us for cartridges. 

“Who are you? Where do you come from? Where are you going?” the 
little student asked, astonished and exultant. 

“We are soldiers!” said our bespectacled second-lieutenant, who was 
called Grigory. He answered for all of us, proudly and lightly, and stroked 
his little beard. “We come from Oranienbaum, Peterhof, Strelna. We are on 
our way to the Viborgskaia.” 

“Ah, to the Viborgskaial Then follow the Obvodny through the Boro- 
vaia, to the Raziezzhaia, and then by way of Liteinaia. You won't get 
through the Zagorodnaia without a fight. The Semionovsky Regiment 1s 
posted there. It has not come over to us. The Petrograd and Izmailovsky 
Regiments came over during the night, but the Semionovsky and the Gov- 
ernment Regiments have not yet surrendered. They are in the Admiralty 
Palace. Peter Paul Fortress still holds out, too, so that you probably won't 
be able to get through Dvortzovi, nor over Troitzky Bridge.” 

“We'll get through, all right,” said the dark soldier with the wounded 
leg, briskly and simply, and the armed workers nodded heads silently. 

“But why do you want to get to the Viborgskaia, particularly?” the stu- 
dent asked, curiously. 

“Why, the Soviet of Delegates is at the Finland Station,” said Grigory, 
looking over his spectacles condescendingly. 

“What’s that about a Soviet?” said the student, staring at the workers, 
incredulously. 

“We have to get some rest, somewhere,” said a red-headed soldier with 
a red band on his sleeve, curbing his horse impatiently. “We have marched 
forty versts during the night, and haven’t had a thing to eat since yesterday. 
We will rest at the Soviet a little while, to regain our strength, and prepare 
ourselves for fighting. As it is, with empty bellies——” 

“Just a moment, comrade, just a moment!” the workers shouted, indig- 
nantly. 

They ran off and quickly brought back some bread. Then they dragged 
the soldiers into the factory buildings, to give them tea and buckwheat 
gruel. 


“But not all! Not all of you! There isn’t enough to go around, among 
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you all, comrades!” they shouted, taken aback suddenly, and gesticulating 
in perplexity. The door was jammed with soldiers trying to get in. 

“Perhaps it would be better for you to go to the Technological!” 

Advice was showered on us from all sides. 

“Go to the Technological, comrades, to the Technological. . . .” 

“We have organized a commissary for soldiers in our students’ kitchen 
there,” said the little student, swelling up proudly. 

“At the disposal of our delegated Soviet,” a gray-bearded worker added. 

“What! The Soviet is on the job already? Where?” 

We showered questions on the workers. 

“Tt’s been on the job since yesterday,” they shouted. 

“Where the Duma was... .” 

“The Duma? That pest house! They say the Tsar dissolved it.” 

“And now our delegates are sitting in their place.” 

“We elect ten delegates.” 

“You must vote too, soldiers. Each company elects one delegate.” 

There was a great commotion at the door. 

“Comrades! Comrades!” shouted our second-lieutenant, who had ridden 
up to it, right through the crowd. “No more inside! Maintain revolutionary 
discipline! Comrades!” he shouted, and his sharp little eyes peered anxiously 
this way and that. “Comrades, let us march to the Technological Institute. 
A lunch has been prepared there, for everyone. Fall in! March!” 

We spurred our tired horses. “Let us get something into our bellies, 
quickly. And some oats would do the old nags good, too!” 

In the square in front of the Baltic Station, we were met by a dense 
crowd of machine-gunners. One could tell them a long way off by the car- 
tridge-belts which they had draped about their shoulders. 

All along the wooden portico were shaggy, frost-covered little horses, 
freezing, still harnessed to their machine-gun carriages. Hundreds of sol- 
diers were stamping around a fire. A red flag waved over the station. 

“Who are they?” 

The second-lieutenant with the pointed nose galloped up to them. 

“They must be the men who came here by train from Oranienbaum 
yesterday,” said Ilynsky, turning to us with a smile. 

“So you’ve had a good long rest, eh?” shouted the soldier with the 
wounded leg, himself writhing with pain. 

We rode up to the fence of the Garden. Our army, automatically, fol- 
lowed us, and filled the whole square. 
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“Comrades!” I shouted. “Rest and lunch at the Technological Institute! 
Now march! March!” 

“No, comrade, we have not been resting altogether,” said a tall, bearded 
corporal to our lean, dark soldier. “We are not just sitting around here. We 
have no officers, but we don’t do so badly. One company of us marched off 
to storm the Anichkov Palace, very early in the morning. Another went 
off to the Ligovka, on an urgent call to fight the police. There has just come 
a call from the Tavrichesky Palace for two more companies. I wanted to 
send them, but the boys did not agree with me. Instead of supporting some 
old Duma, they say, they want to thrash the Ministers.” 

“Right! Right!” the ranks of soldiers thundered. 

“Let us storm Peter Paul Fortress,” I shouted, rising in my stirrups with 
frost-numbed legs. 

“Yes! He’s right! Hurrah!” came from all over the square. 

“When we heard that you were coming,” the corporal went on. after 
the shouting had died down, “we decided to wait for you here, and then 
to plan out everything together.” 

“How did you hear that we were coming?” asked Grigory in astonish- 
ment. 

“The chairman of the Committee in the Tavrichesky telephoned us. 
‘What army is that marching on the Narva Gate?’ he asked. ‘On what 
side is it, and who is in command?’ ‘That is our army coming,’ we told the 
chairman, ‘and the soldiers are commanding themselves.’ ‘We did not know 
that there were officers with it,’ said the corporal, eyeing us mistrustfully. 
And the chairman immediately hung up the receiver.” 

The dark soldier smiled. 

. “Listen here, comrades, I propose a rest. We must rest, and get ourselves 
in condition for fighting. Otherwise, we'll not make out. If things go wrong 
—perhaps we'll not be able to get cannon, or machine-guns either. Rest, 
and then fight. Do you agree?” 

He looked at us with flashing eyes. 

“Right! Right!” the soldiers shouted all around us. 

“Meanwhile, I shall get into communication with the Committee,” said 
Grigory, polishing his spectacles. “Now that all the jails have been opened, 
our people are sure to be in their proper places, at their posts.” 

“Good. Grigory will go to the Party Committee,” said the soldier with 
the bandaged leg. “Tlynsky and Second-lieutenant Semashka will rally the 
First Artillery Regiment, meanwhile.” 
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“But that has been left far behind,” said the long-nosed second-lieutenant. 

“That is why they must be rallied. And our lieutenant,” the soldier 
looked at me amicably. “What is your name?” 

I told him. 

“Well, our lieutenant will ride immediately to machine-gun headquar- 
ters in ‘Tavrichesky Palace. If the Soviet is there, he will get in touch with 
it. Give them a full report on us, and come back immediately. We shall be 
in the Technological Institute. Is that clear?” 

“Quite,” I answered, and from force of habit I saluted stiffly, as though 
he were not a common soldier. 

After I had turned and ridden off a few paces, I smiled to myself. That 
was Revolution! A common soldier with a wounded leg: at Oranienbaum 
he had still been holding my horse’s reins, as an orderly; and now he gave 
commands to an army of thousands. And as a matter of fact, his orders 
were good, and intelligent. What did “general” mean, anyway? 

Over Borovoi Bridge, where only three days ago an officer of the Semi- 
onovsky Regiment had stood, looking like an enameled mirror, and 
jauntily cocking his revolver with a white-gloved hand, a motorcar, decked 
with red flags, now rushed honking desperately. It bristled with bayonets, 
like a hedgehog with quills, and was crammed with yelling men. It came 
to a dead stop at every hole in the street. On the black lacquered mud- 
guards that gleamed in the sunlight, lay heaps of soldiers with rifles cocked, 
ready to fire. The soldiers and workers who thronged the Ligovka sent 
up a loud hurrah for the fortress that went rushing past them, and fired 
salvos into the silent sky. 

Armed workers were hastening to the center of the city, talking rap- 
idly. Rifles snapped recklessly at each other, in the frosty air. Trucks jolted 
past, wagging bristles of bayonets. The crowds bellowed for sheer joy. The 
savage thunder of a police machine-gun, stubbornly ambushed far down the 
echoing canyons of stone houses, was not able, now, to quench the fresh, 
the exuberant, the springlike humor of the streets. 

But it was obvious that this humor was not universally shared. Hun- 
dreds of comfortable dwelling houses had veiled their smug windows with 
heavy curtains. The glassy boast of swagger show-windows was ignomin- 
iously withdrawn behind protecting shutters. The proud facades of the 
giant stone houses seemed to cringe, and squinted disgustedly, with fastidi- 
ous horror, at the flags, terrible indeed for them, with which, audaciously, 


they had been decked out. One thing was clear: the dignified houses had 
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a deadly hatred for the stormy activity of the streets. Lead had been spat 
into the streets from machine-gun muzzles, and the streets avenged them- 
selves on the houses. Avenged themselves cruelly. 

At first, I did not understand. It even seemed senseless to me that the 
streets should torture one of the houses so pitilessly. I rode on, with the 
Seventeenth Company and two machine-guns behind me. The house on 
the corner of the broad Ligovka was condemned to death. A triumphant 
crowd stood around it in tense, sullen silence. 

Thick bundles of paper in blue enevelopes lay on the dirty sidewalk. 
Nearby were broken chairs, and fragments of gilt fringes from a red, ink- 
stained table-cloth that had just been nailed to a pole for a flag. 

“Comrades! Comrades!” There was a jostling rush to meet us. “The 
police have barricaded themselves on the flat roof of this house. They fired 
their machine-gun all night. And how many the dogs have killed! They 
won’t surrender, so we have just set fire to them. Help us, comrades, if they 
fire on us.” 

We stopped, and put one machine-gun into firing-position to be ready 
for any eventuality. The police had to be exterminated, of course. But why 
destroy a two-story house? Meanwhile, dense reddish-gray clouds of smoke 
rolled out through the broken windows. Here and there bright tongues of 
flame appeared. The iron roof sizzled helplessly. Thin smoke-rings coiled 
and rose from it. Suddenly, the skylight opened with a clatter, and a man’s 
head appeared. The wide, distorted mouth arched up the black comb of the 
mustache. The eyes crawled out of their sockets, goggling terror. A hand 
grasped the window-frame, and a black shoulder, with the red pad of a 
policeman’s epaulettes, was pushed out, while a bluish, almost liquid smoke 
poured out all around. 

“That’s one of them!” the crowd bellowed. “Kill the police hounds! 
Pepper them with the machine-gun, comrades! The machine-gun! Pepper 
them!” 

But shots were already spattering in quick succession. The frame of the 
sky-light was punctured like a sieve. The policeman gulped the air and 
fell back wearily into the darkness. Suddenly the roof began to crackle. 
Gray coils of smoke, ragged and greasy, swelled out from the skylight. 
Long tongues of flame licked down over the window-frame. The roof 
turned purple. The smoke billowed up. Irom inside the house came a 
loud gobble and a hiss. Through a flickering window on the first floor, one 
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could see bright red lizards darting and vanishing. The police lair was 
sinking abjectly. 

“What have they dragged all the papers out for? Does anyone want to 
preserve them?” Uneasy outcries hurtled together. “Burn the police whelps 
and all their dung!” 

The yelling crowd began to move forward slowly. Great piles of paper, 
blown together by the wind, began to fly into the fire through the window. 
The roof collapsed. 

“We've settled them, the buzzards!” My soldiers smiled as we went on 
our way, hurriedly. 

From Znamensky Square came the irregular steely clatter of a rifle 
skirmish. Who was doing the shooting? There were people running from 
there, and people running in that direction. Suddenly, in the light mist of 
this sunny day, I recalled something: a heavy, leaden sky; an unfortunate 
worker crawling along and dyeing the snow red with blood from a bullet- 
wound in his belly; a red rag that had been left, forgotten, on the bronze 
heel of the Autocrat. We marched faster and faster, so that my horse, from 
which I had dismounted, could scarcely keep up with us, while the machine- 
gun strapped to him swung this way and that. 

It was urgently necessary that we lance one of the last of the Tsarist 
abscesses with our machine-guns. All Russia, immense and over-tried, hope- 
ful, holding her breath, looked to us, to exploding Petrograd. 

When we reached the square in front of Nikolaievsky Station, the firing 
ceased, and it seemed to me that the absurd, puffy lead Tsar was sawing 
the lips of his hippopotamus, and averting his face furiously from the 
crowd of workers that kept streaming in. The deserted Imperator looked 
eagerly into the mysterious darkness of the station hall. In whom did he 
hope? 

“Hey! Officer! Officer!” a group of soldiers and workers shouted inso- 
lently, as they surrounded an officer who came out of the station. He seemed 
to shrink into himself as he looked down the barrels of revolvers pointed 
unceremoniously at him. 

“Hand over your weapons! Your weapons. . . . Enough orders. .... 

The officer turned red as a flag, as the fresh, bright-red flag that waved 
over the station. His captors tore off his saber and took away his belt and 
revolver. They fumbled in his pockets to see whether he had other weapons 
concealed somewhere. He raised his hands submissively as he was ordered. 
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His glance, roving miserably, lighted by chance on me. A spark of hope 
flashed in his eyes, but went out immediately, extinguished amid the ash 
of his gray cheeks, for my smile was unsympathetic and mocking. There 
were still plenty of Zastiozhkins and Ilovaiskys! 

“Officer! Officer!” came shouts from the steps, and now I was surrounded 
in my turn. 

“Who are you?” they snapped at us. “Why are you armed? Where are 
you going?” With hostile, inquiring eyes, they looked us up and down, 
but did not put their hands on their revolvers, probably because my com- 
pany was behind me. 

“What are you doing, brothers! Don’t you see that we belong with 
you?” My soldiers pushed them back indignantly. “He is with us. We come 
from Oranienbaum—marched all night—and now we are going to the 
Soviet in Tavrichesky Palace.” 

“Oh, yes?” 

“How do we know who he is? Perhaps you have captured him, and are 
taking him somewhere!” someone shouted from the ever-increasing crowd. 

“Listen, officer!” A workman in a dark coat, singed and tattered and 
soaked with some stinking acid, pushed his way violently over to me. He 
looked keenly into my steady, but quite uncomprehending eyes. “Listen, 
brother! If that is true, then stick this on yourself somewhere.” He hastily 
tore a narrow strip from a red flag that a worker near me was carrying, 
and gave it to me. “Otherwise, you will be stopped again.” 

I took the ribbon gratefully, and clasped his hand tightly. 

“Thanks, comrade!” I said softly. “Thanks! Who are you?” 

“We are workers from the wire factory,” he said, smiling shyly. 

The soldiers eagerly helped me to fasten the red ribbon on my sleeve. 

“Now, see!” The wire-worker shoved the crowd apart with a triumphant 
gesture. “Anybody can tell, right away. Brothers: our army!” An excited 
smile overspread his acid-bitten face. 

“Hurrah!” The square was a sea of waving caps. 

I went on with my company, lowering my eyes rather shamefacedly, but 
inwardly rejoicing and proud of this initiation. 

“Hurrah!” pealed yet more furiously. “We have captured him! We have 
him! He must be killed! The long-haired dungheel!” 

I looked up in astonishment. On the corner of Old Nevsky Prospect 
stood a truck. A priest was seated on a chalk- and clay-smeared board, with 
his back to the driver. His silk hood was pushed far down over his face. 
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His gray beard and mustache trembled helplessly, in time with the con- 
vulsive twitching of his sly, little, terrified eyes. With shaking hand he 
tried vainly to hold together the wide skirts of his gleaming and sumptuous 
fur. Under the thick, warm fur gleamed the precious stones of little ikons 
that hung on massive silver chains over a surplice of lilac silk. A workman 
sat‘next to him, covering him with a cocked revolver. Soldiers climbed into 
the truck hurriedly, laughing merrily, and making a great clatter with their 
rifle-butts. 

“What a day!” One of them winked, and slammed the cab-door of the 
rumbling, shaking truck. “With a fur like that,” he said, pointing inso- 
lently at the ecclesiastic, “one wouldn’t mind so much going to the trenches!” 

“Who is he?” I asked a student with a red armband who sat beside the 
driver. But the truck was already moving off. 

“That was Pitirim! Pitirim!” those around me gabbled. “They have 
just seized him in the Alexander-Nevsky Church.” 

“What about that cross in Constantinople now?” I smiled to myself, 
mockingly. 

“Rasputin’s crony!” a passing worker clacked triumphantly. “They are 
taking him to Tavrichesky Palace.” 

“How is that? The Metropolitan, the All-Holiest Person himself . . . 
and suddenly, like that . . . irreverently!” a little old woman murmured, 
shaking her faded head. She could not understand at all, at all. 

Suffocating clouds of smoke rolled over from Old Nevsky Prospect. The 
massive Alexander-Nevsky police-station was slowly burning down. The 
stone tower above its roof careened threateningly. A dense, greasy blaze 
streamed up to the frosty, sunny sky, spouting ashes. In the stone window- 
openings a fiery brew seethed stormily, and the glow of iron girders heated 
white-hot blinded the eyes. 

The streets were taking a pitiless revenge on the houses. 

How might Rutchkin be feeling, in this neighborhood? 

Single, armed soldiers, wandering about, looked at us amicably, but did 
not salute. What sort of a revolution would this be, if one had to snap into 
a rigid posture before every gentleman, before every pair of epaulettes? 

I wanted to get to Tavrichesky Palace as quickly as possible. The staft 
was there. The leaders of the working class were there. From there came 
all responsible fighting orders for the guidance of the uprising. There one 
could obtain proper and sufficient orientation on every point. There, it 
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was known where the Tsar was; where the military, the police, the minis- 
ters were to be found. 


’ 


“You won't be able to get through the Suvorovskaia,” we were told by 
loquacious curiosity-seekers among the crowds who followed us along the 
sidewalk. “Terrible things are happening there, at this moment. There are 
whole mountains of dead and wounded. The Lithuanian Regiment has 
gone to drive them out.” 

“To drive whom out?” 

“They say the officers have barricaded themselves in the hospitals, and 
their machine-guns are spitting out at us. You had better go through the 
Ligovka, and then through the Paradnaia.” 

“Well, what do you think about it?” I said, turning to my company. 

“It is really better for us to go through the Ligovka, Lieutenant. There 
are not more than three dozen of us. We'll get through more quickly, that 
way.” 

We went through the Ligovka. I was really ashamed. But perhaps it was 
better to march through this way than to take senseless risks. The Lithu- 
anian Regiment would soon rout out the officers. 


Chapter 7 


Figs quite a way off we had heard the brassy clash and blare of the 
bands. The whole Zhpalernaia before the Tavrichesky Palace was jammed 
with surging and ever-increasing crowds, flaunting a jagged red crest of 
tossing streamers and signs. Obstinate black wedges of workers gouged for- 
ward. Motor-cars, with polished glass gleaming, cawed as they toiled halt- 
ingly toward the Palace entrance. 

“Clear the way!” students shouted, springing to the running-boards. 
“Deputies of the Duma! Let them through!” 

The throngs parted reluctantly. Coldly curious glances swept over the 
cars, and men ran, waving their caps, toward the long dense columns of 
soldiers, amid the rippling of broad red flags, behind the braying bands. 
Battered trucks with panting engines jogged slowly along, stumbling over 
the streets. Like a gigantic ant-heap overturned by a mischievous child, the 
park grounds in front of the light yellow palace swarmed with humanity. 
At the left gate a massive granite curbstone had been dislodged, and it lay 
across the road. Nearby stood a wrecked and twisted truck. In it a man, 
wearing an overcoat but no hat, was shouting loudly and flourishing his 
arms. He paced back and forth, threatening with his fists, but no one could 
hear what he said. A surging sea of human heads, in variegated student 
caps, in bonnets and shawls, in workers’ caps and woolen berets, but mostly 
in worn gray military shakos, bellowed and raged. The clamor seemed to 
rebound from the high iron fence of the park grounds. The faded hawthorn 
hedges and the clipped acacias crumpled and shrank before the pressure. 
Cavalrymen with red pennons on their lances urged their horses through 
the crowds, trying to form a line. Joyous trumpets spurted their shrillness 
into the air. The Marseillaise rolled out and streamed aloft like the light 
winged banners on the old barricades of far-away Paris. The Marseillaise 
floated thunderous above the mad, ecstatic crowds pressed against the 
white pillars of the palace by the ever-growing waves of newcomers. 
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A patrol of Preobraszhensky soldiers were guarding the narrow black 
tunnel of a gate. They were demanding to see passes, but the people 
pressed onward in irresistible streams and were swallowed by the open door. 

“Passes? What for? Can’t you see that we are a workers’ delegation?” 
shouted a chauffeur, striking his leather-clad chest. He went through. 

“Let me through! Let me through! I have an urgent message for the 
deputies of the Duma!” screamed a little student indignantly. He too was 
let in. 

“But I belong with him!” a little student girl squealed as she also 
scuttled through. 

Soldiers were stopped. “Not all, comrades. There are already enough 
soldier delegates inside. There isn’t even room to move.” 

I left my horse and half the company in the court. With the rest of my 
men I worked my way to the door. The red armlet below my officer’s 
epaulettes induced the guard to admit us without too many questions. 


The dark hall, with its spiderweb of jutting loges up under the ceiling, 
gulped us in, along with the crowds milling furiously on the stairs, and 
thrust us into the sweaty whirlpool of the round chamber. Curious soldiers 
ran calloused fingers over the shining marble of the pillars, or gazed with 
gaping mouths at the stucco splendor of the haughty ceiling. Others, lazily 
leaning on their rifles, amused themselves by noisily knocking together the 
round frames of the glass-covered portraits of Duma delegates. 

“Look at this one; Markov the Second! So it says. What a mug!” 

“Smash it! The carrion!” 

The glass shattered. The picture was torn out. 

“And here: Purishkevich. A bald devil!” 

“He always spoke against us, the dog! Out with him!” 

In a second a bayonet had slashed the picture of the blustering Bessa- 
rabian. 

“What sort of a scarecrow is this? Look, the president! Turkey-cock! 
Out with him!” 

“What are you doing? Have you gone crazy? Why, that’s Rodzianko!” 

“What of it? They’re all alike.” 

“But he is for us now.” 

“For us?” The voice was sceptical. 

“Comrades, where is the Soviet?” 


They squinted indifferently at us. 
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“We don’t know.” 

“That's the Soviet. Ask it,” said a powerfully built soldier, pointing to 
the pillar. On his breast he wore a large silver medal: “For Faith, Tsar and 
Fatherland,”—and over this a red band. 

In front of the marble pillars stood a group of soldiers munching bread 
and herring tails. In the distance a speaker could be heard; a man with a 
lean, unshaven face. He stood on a round ebony table. His Adam’s apple 
moved up and down beneath his small gray beard. There was a weary gleam 
in his eyes as he said: 

“Comrades! The revolutionary democracy. ... Freedom.... A victorious 
people... . Freedom. ... Must organize at once... .” 

“Why doesn’t he talk about the war? What’s going to be done about 
the war, now?” grumbled a bearded soldier. 

A second-lieutenant stood before me, a broad red band picturesquely 
slung across his fur cap. 

“Who is speaking?” I asked. 

Expressive, enthusiastic eyes snapped at me, “Chkheidze.” 

“Ah, Chkheidze!” 

The dull roar in the gigantic hall was suddenly splintered by a hail of 
applause. A “Hurrah!” spiraled up. Chkheidze sprang from his table. 

Krupensky pressed through, with his coat-tails flying; his face was 
drawn into scornful wrinkles. From his photographs I recognized at once 
the delegate of the “Black Hundred.” 

“How do I get to the Soviet?” I asked the young ofhcer. 

“To the Executive Committee? Over there in the corner, in Room 11.” 

He seemed to be impressed by my red armlet, and really pleased that 
he could help me. 

“Perhaps you want the War Commission? My name is Kovrigin.” 

I told him my name. 

“No, I want the Soviet,” I said, and hastened to follow him. 

The sentries at the door would not let us through. 

“Where are you going?” They pushed us back. 

Through a crack in the door a man in a cutaway hissed furiously: “We 
are in session!” 

“We are looking for the Soviet,” I said energetically. 

“What do you want with it?” 

“Let us in, Comrade Sukhanov,” Kovrigin begged over my shoulder, 
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“I want instructions,” I said. “We have come here fifty thousand strong.” 

“Where from? What’s this about fifty thousand men?” 

The men sitting at the table turned to me, half in astonishment, half in 
annoyance. “Nikolai Nikolaievich, let him in!” 

“Oh, there’s no end to it!” grumbled Sukhanov. 

“Come in! What’s the matter?” came anxiously and insistently from 
all sides. 

Two large windows giving on a quiet snow-clad sunny garden. Por- 
tiéres. Tobacco smoke. Behind a large table with a green velvet cover, two 
dozen unwashed, sleepy men in sackcoats, cutaways, overcoats. In an arm- 
chair, wrapped in fur, the tired, excited, bristling Chkheidze. 

“Where from, fifty thousand?” a tall broad-shouldered man, with a broad 
beard and an intelligent brow, asked good-humoredly. 

“From Oranienbaum. Machine-gunners. Two regiments, hundreds of 
machine-guns. Batteries from Peterhof.” 

“Are you all here now?” asked the broad-bearded man, agreeably stick- 
ing his fingers into the pockets of his waistcoat. 

“No, not here. The soldiers are very tired. Haven’t eaten. They’ve gone 
to the Technological Institute. 1 was sent here with one company and two 
machine-guns, to get in touch with you.” 

There was a disappointed silence. 

I added, “And to get further instructions.” 

“I said they should not let anyone in,” growled Sukhanov. “Otherwise, 
it will go on like this forever. This is a meeting, but not an historic session 
of the Executive Committee. I should like to know when we shall get 
through with the question of the printing-presses? Half our people have 
gone away already, and now we’ve got to open the session of the Soviet. 
I said——” 

“Nikolai Nikolaievich, enough grumbling! It will be settled soon,” a 
stocky little man in a cutaway said pompously. A. carefully concealed bald 
head. A flashing pince-nez. “But this is very important,” he added, suddenly 
tilting his broad bushy beard. “He must be taken to our War Commission 
at once!” He leaped up, signing to me to follow him, and ran officiously to 
the door. 

A thin Jew with tired, bulging eyes, dressed in gray, and looking as if 
he had just left the cash desk of a pharmacy, was listlessly twiddling a 
pencil. Probably he had been setting down the minutes. He nodded his curly 
head at the listening Chkheidze with a respectful murmur, 
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“Nikolai Dmitrievich,” he said hurriedly. “Please don’t go away. Let 
someone else accompany this officer. Comrade Kapclinsky can go with him.” 
He turned to the curly-haired one. “You must stay here. We are going to 
open the Soviet at once. We have an urgent inquiry from the Electric.” 

“Comrades, let me in!” A student with face quite green pushed toward 
us. “I say! Extraordinarily important business! An urgent communication! 
Do you understand? Proclamations! Yes, proclamations of the ‘Black Hun- 
dred’!” He thrust a closely-written sheet at the amazed soldiers. 

So this was the Executive Committee of the Workers’ Sovict! The mighty 
rudder that steered the whole revolution. How small and petty our Oranien- 
baum uprising seemed to me now—the sleepless night, the mad march, the 
morning skirmish, the grimy Putilov workers, the hunger, the weariness. 
How unimportant all that seemed in comparison with great problems here 
to be solved! Why should I disturb the Staff of the Revolution with my 
naive stupidities? I felt ashamed of myself, and as though suddenly I had 
become empty. 

Obeying only the blind instinct of discipline, I followed the swaying 
coat-tails of Sokolov. He pushed quickly through the soldiers, his thick eye- 
brows raised, his bushy black beard solemnly wagging over his blue and 
white university badge. My deep respect for this famous barrister, who had 
stood up in defense of so many Bolsheviki, barely restrained me from smil- 
ing at the comic disorder of his stocky little figure. 

“Who is the man with the broad beard, on the Executive Committee?” 
I asked Kovrigin, who still accompanied me. 

“That is Stieklov, a journalist.” 

“And the blond—the pleasant one with the little beard?” 

“Don’t you know? That is the Duma delegate, a Social Democrat—the 
Menshevik Skobeliev. He is one of the vice-chairmen of the Executive 
Committee.” 

“Who is the chairman?” 

“Chkheidze.” 

“And who is the second vice-chairman?” 

“Kerensky.” 

“Which of the gentlemen there was Kerensky ?” 

“He was not there. He is always with the Provisional Committee of the 
Duma now. That is where we are going.” 


“Have you been here long?” 
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“Since this morning. This is the second time I’ve been here, and I’m 
going away again.” 

“Where to?” 

“I arrest gendarmes and bring them here.” 

“Are you a Bolshevik ?” 

His eyes flashed at me. “No! Social Revolutionary!” 


We worked our way through the human swirl and got past to the lines 
of soldiers and the sentry-post in the right-hand corridor. Here long-robed 
priests with great crosses on their breasts, and men in stiff shirts and dress 
coats, walked around in dejection. These were the famous Deputies of the 
Duma, who had been forcibly returned here by the uninvited populace. 
Solitary officers slipped past us along the walls. A deserted post and tele- 
graph department loomed desolate behind dingy panes of glass. 

Sokolov ran up to the white door of Room 41, where sentries were hold- 
ing back the eager crowd of officers and civilians. 

“Do you hear what they are bellowing there? ‘Down with the war!’ 
What do you think of that? This damned rabble! This insolent horde of 
deserters! This dirty gang! Oh, if it were at our place in Volhinia that this 
was happening! They must be made to understand that we don’t want to 
revolt! We are the Duma, not a savage horde! The abject pack!” 

The angry little hare-face of this tall, abusive gentleman in a black coat 
quivered with pent-up hatred. Unembarrassed by the presence of the ofh- 
cers—inspired by it, rather—he vented his fury in bitter vituperation. Kru- 
pensky ran beside him, as though stuck to him. 

“Only have patience, Vassily Vitalievich! Two batteries from Peterhof 
have marched off to Khabalov. .. .” 

“Did you hear that?” An officer standing near the door blinked. “So it 
appears that all is not yet lost!” 

“If only the Provisional Committee of the Duma could succeed in taming 
this rabble!” another said, shaking his head anxiously. 

A third pulled off his cap and wiped his red forehead with his handker- 
chief. 

“Miliukov has just returned from the First Regiment. Everything must 
be in exemplary order there. The soldiers are absolutely under the control 
of their officers!” 

“Who was the abusive fellow?” I asked one of the officers, pointing to 
the gentleman with the hare-face, 
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“That is a member of the Provisional Committee—Shuligin, a very rich 
noble,” said the officer with proud self-assurance. 

At that moment Sokolov at last succeeded in getting us into the stuffy, 
overcrowded room. 

“I shall take you to Filippovsky at once,” he said, turning to me, and 
pushing his way through a group of officers who were pressing obtrusively 
around the table. He ran up to a brown-haired naval officer in a blue blouse. 

It occurred to me that his beard, his drooping mustache, his sunken eyes, 
were all cast from the same solidified tar. According to his gold epaulettes, 
he was a lieutenant. 

“Vassily Nikolaievich, please take care of this officer. . . . Machine-gun 
regiment from Oranienbaum. ... He will tell you all about it himself.” 
Sokolov pushed back through the mass of officers, and his beard and his 
carefully-covered bald head vanished in the noisy crowd. 

Filippovsky was signing something, very attentively, and would not be 
torn from the rustling mountain of papers. My soldiers had pushed their 
way through to me. Gigantic mirrors reflected the swirling mass of officers. 

More and more officers and civilians were coming into the room. They 
were very formal, and the gleam of their polished boots and pomaded hair 
belied the mortal terror in their souls. They smoked their cigarettes with 
studied negligence, stood in stiff, solemn postures, and stole covert, cowardly 
glances at the soldiers, who were dragging together rifles, sabers, revolvers, 
some sort of heavy police-armor, great strips of leather, wine-bottles, and 
every conceivable kind of confiscated article picked up everywhere. Ofhcials 
of various magistracies were fawning around, procuring orders to protect 
their dwellings against search-warrants. From them came dismal rumors of 
the looting of shops, provision warehouses, markets, and banks; of secret 
lurking-places of the Black Hundred; of the appointment of some sort of 
dictator. Disheveled, tormented officers, sitting nervously at their tables, 
received the petitioners and questioned them eagerly about the railway sta- 
tions, about police machine-guns, and about the regiments that had gone 
over to the workers. Energetic men, with orders and search-warrants that 
they had written themselves, were demanding that these be stamped imme- 
diately. Filippovsky stamped them indifferently. In the corner, beside a small 
table on which money contributed to “the Revolution” lay in untidy piles, 
a soldier leaned sleepily on his rifle. The green silk Empire sofas and the 
iron benches that had been dragged in from the garden were packed with 
officers and civilians. Telephone bells jingled hysterically. A lean lieutenant 
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kept rushing to answer them, every time throwing away his cigarette 
furiously. 

Filippovsky turned to me. 

“You are from Oranienbaum? How are things there?” 

“We have all come here.” 

“What do you mean by “all?” 

“All the men of Oranienbaum, Peterhof, and Strelna. We drove out the 
officers and came here. We are camping in the Technological Institute.” 

“What is that you say?” He jumped up joyfully, and in an instant we 
were surrounded by an astonished multitude. 

The officers were silent and looked at me cautiously, as though I were 
a monster. 

“Skobeiko! Lieutenant Skobeiko!” Filippovsky shouted. “Where is he? 
Sinany! Why had we heard nothing of the march from Oranienbaum, 
until now?” 

“Rodzianko knew of it,” I interrupted him. “He learned of it from our 
people at the Baltic Station.” 

“Rodzianko!” Sinany jumped up excitedly. “Oh yes, indeed, Engel- 
hardt threatened us last night, saying that machine-gun regiments were 
coming to Khabalov’s assistance. Rodzianko even sent cars to meet them. 
So that was you!” 

Filippovsky shook my hand. 

“Take minutes of all this, at once, Comrade Sinany! But how did you 
make it so quickly? Why, it is a great distance... .” 

“Forty versts forced march!” 

“Sergei Dmitrievich! Do you hear that?” said Filippovsky to a gentle- 
man in a short, worn, gray coat, who sat on the sill of one of the gigantic 
windows. “Do you know each other?” Filippovsky pulled me over to the 
window. “Mstislavsky.” 

The name told me nothing. The man thus designated turned toward 
me. He wagged the drooping folds of his faded cheeks at me, drew a 
whistling breath, twitched his face with an air of aimless meditation, looked 
me up and down, and said carelessly: 

“Ye—esP” 

I repeated what I had already told the Executive Committee, but 
Mstislavsky seemed to be pondering deeply. 

“I was sent here,” I said, “to establish communications.” 


“Are there really fifty thousand of your” said Filippovsky, jubilantly. 
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“And you have hundreds of machine-guns? That is good! That is more 
than good! Wait here a bit—we shall certainly need you.” 

“Then the fighting is not all over yet?” I asked. 

“Some places, yes; some places, no,” he answered uncertainly. “Here, it 
looks as though we were victorious, although the Admiralty and Khabalov 
have not yet surrendered. There is skirmishing in front of the People’s 
House, too. We simply have no information about the Semionovsky Regi- 
ment. They are holding themselves ‘neutral,’ he smiled scornfully, “like 
all the war schools. But I believe the Mikhailovsky school has come over to 
us,” he added, looking happily out of the window. : 

“Gentlemen!” A tall military official with a round, chiseled face, little 
black mustache, hair parted straight as a lance, and kindly black eyes, 
stormed into the room. “Gentlemen! They have brought Stiirmer here! 
Sturmer! They have arrested him!” He spoke hurriedly, with a slight 
Polish accent, and immediately ran out again. 

“My company is here with me, thirty men. They have not eaten since 
yesterday.” 1 timidly turned the attention to myself, for my soldiers were 
demanding food, ever more insistently. 

“They say that a commissary for soldiers has been opened here some- 
where. Yesterday, there still was no arrangement. We have a little soldier 
here—loffin is his name. He has been putting out bread and butter. Person- 
ally, 1 don’t know where this store may be. Comrade loffin! loffin!” Filip- 
povsky shouted. “Sinany! Where is loffin? They’ve all run off. You will 
have to go and try to get something yourself. But be sure and come back, 
please!” 

I ordered my soldiers to wait for me at the window, and went off down 
the corridor. Where should I find provisions, if not here? There at the 
right were the store-rooms. 

A superb, rosy-cheeked gentleman, with screwed-up eyes and a mustache 
like the whiskers off a tom-cat, rose and came toward me. It was not difh- 
cult to recognize him as Miliukov. 

“What do you want here, Second-Lieutenant?” In his spectacled gaze 
there was a cold, hard gleam that was incomprehensible to me. 

“I am looking for food for my soldiers. Moreover, I am not a second- 
lieutenant,” 1 said with some heat. 

“Unfortunately, we cannot help you. This is a closed session of the 


Provisional Committee of the Duma.” 
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Everyone was staring at my left sleeve with the same silent hostility. I 
had forgotten all about it. About the glowing red armband. ... 

Irresolutely, I went back into the corridor. Coat-racks hung with elegant 
furs stood in front of an exit. Beside them sat many porters in livery, who, 
looked at me with hostile curiosity. 

What the devil was this newly cooked-up Provisional Committee, which 
I had heard mentioned so often? What was its position relative to the 
Soviet of Workers’ Delegates, and what sort of curious behavior was this 
on the part of the Krupenskys, Shuligins, and Miliukovs? 

Liubarsky was still engaged in conversation with the officer of the 
Preobrazhensky Regiment. Soldiers were striking the marble window-sills 
with the flat of their bayonets. They were obviously arguing whether or 
not it was all marble. Blue, slanting shadows were already sidling through 
the castle-windows. Suddenly, probably from the hall, came the sound of 
music. A regular military tramping came nearer and nearer. I remembered 
Sheveliev: “One. ...Two.... Three... . Four!’’ 

“Another regiment comes tripping in,” Liubarsky sneered. 

“The Preobrazhensky Regiment! The Preobrazhensky Regiment,” 
shouted a hatless lancer, rushing up. “Where is Mikhail Vladimirovich?” 
They all disappeared through the door of the Executive Committee. 

Liubarsky looked after them tensely. The officer of the Preobrazhensky 
Regiment had vanished completely. 

“Wait!” I said to my soldiers, in some embarrassment. “The commissary 
is probably in the other wing. I'll go and see.” 

I went toward the hall through the bustling crowd, but a group of 
stout, clumsy men pushed us into a corner, and would not let us through. 

“Let's have some room! Rodzianko is coming,” an officer lisped, making 
room with his elbows. 

Rodzianko, swelling like a turkey-cock at the head of a submissive flock 
of gray hens, a fur flung over his shoulder, waddled along hurriedly be- 
hind his great belly. His knees were shaky, and he panted all the way 
down the corridor. His faded cheeks trembled like brawn. I tried to stay 
in the vicinity of this influential group, which smelled of warm furs and 
perfume. 

Mighty Katherina Hall was crammed with soldiers, but the regular 
regimental files, marching solemnly with shining bayonets, cut a passage 
through the dense mass. A few second-lieutenants marched officiously at 
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the heads of some of the divisions. The companies beat a flourish, and 
formed fours with martial clatter. 

A crazy “pope” in a loge waved his cross over them. Apparently he 
wanted to bless the Revolutionary army in their revolt against the “All- 
Holiest,” the “Anointed of God,” for whom such earnest prayers had been 
made in the churches until now. 

Rodzianko crawled onto the table that stood before the ranked regiment. 

“Preobrazhensky soldiers, attention!” shouted the captain, confused by 
his own initiative, and snapped his hand up to his cap. 

There were no higher officers visible. 

Rodzianko stood there, clumsy as a bear on its hind legs, and looked 
at the soldiers, all of whom wore red armbands. His face went red from 
the strain. Speeches were not to his liking. Besides, the ranks were not firm 
enough to suit him. 

“Permit me first of all, true-believing warriors, to greet you as a former 
military man,” he croaked in a loud penetrating voice, squinting at the 
unheeding captain. 

“Good-day, boys!” he screeched, and goggled at the soldiers. 

“Good-day, your Excellency!” The greeting that had been drilled into 
Russian soldiers for centuries rolled out. 

“Permit me”—Rodzianko wagged his thick neck contentedly—“permit 
me to thank you for coming here to assist the Duma deputies in restoring 
order and preserving the honor and glory of the Fatherland.” 

His pudgy hand groped under his furs. 

“Your brothers are fighting... . My son has served in the glorious ranks 
of the Preobrazhensky Regiment since the beginning of the war... .” 

“On the stafl——” sneered an office-clerk in the last rank. 

“To make the restoration of order possible, you must not allow your- 
selves to become a leaderless mob. I ask you to trust your officers, and to 
obey them. To trust them, as we do... 

I could not help thinking of the lieutenant of the Preobrazhensky Regi- 
ment, who had been talking with Liubarsky. 

“Go back to your barracks quietly and be in readiness for the first 
order to proceed to the place where you are most needed... .” 

There was boundless suggestion in these obscure words. 

“Are you agreed?” Rodzianko asked, timidly. 

“Agreed. ... 4 few scattered voices called, and immediately died out. 


) 
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“Show us the way!” A shrill soldier’s voice cut unexpectedly and in- 
solently through the twilit silence. 

Rodzianko was taken aback. The wrinkles of his neck slid into the 
fur, like dough that has decided to get into the kneading-trough again. 

“The old regime”—he clutched at his fur, which was slipping off—“the 
old regime”’—he chewed his words in confusion—‘cannot lead Russia 
aright. It is our task”—here he coughed dismally, and rolled his eyes 
morosely—‘“‘to set up a regime that all may trust, and that will lead our 
little mother Russia back to glory.” 

But the soldiers stared coldly at him: their forcheads wrinkled, and 
their hands took firmer holds on their rifles. 

Rodzianko ceased speaking, and slowly got down from the table. From 
the right flank, apparently to undo the damage, the Marseillaise blared out. 

“Yes,” I thought, “you Preobrazhensky soldiers are all right! You cannot 
be abused any more in the interests of Tsarist restoration. Not even if 
Grand Duchess Lisaveta, conqucror of ofhcers’ hearts, came to you in person 
in a gold-braided Guard uniform.” 

Rodzianko retreated, baffled, furious as a wet hen. 


After long searching, we at last found food in a large, damp cellar that 
swarmed with soldiers, and smelled of sweet, warm bread. Each of us got 
a gigantic hunk of the bread, still damp and sticky. Dexterous washer- 
women, assisted by a few young girls, spread it thickly with salt export- 
butter. We closed our eyes in sheer ecstasy. Later, when they gave us each 
a tin bowl of rice, I was already quite full. I preferred to drink two glasses 
of tea. My soldiers sat happily in front of their rice and tea, having made 
themsclves comfortable in a dark corner on dirty, cushion-like sacks of 
rice and meal. With the smell of the butter was mingled a sharp cheesy 
stench. It came from the soldiers who were winding their foot-cloths more 
tightly. The serving women paid no more attention to us, for the lines of 
hungry men were constantly growing. The soldiers, warmed and fed, boast- 
fully told each other of their impressions of the day. Their sweaty faces 
shone. 


I sent my soldiers, now fed and satisfied, to fetch the rest of my com- 
pany, which had been left behind in the court with our machine-guns and 
my horse. Our famished, frozen comrades had to get something into their 
bellies as quickly as possible, of course. It was agreed that they should join 
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me later at the War Commission, to which I was going for further instruc- 
tions and orders. 

The hall droned even more loudly than before, and idle soldiers strayed 
about ceaselessly. Students were carrying heaps of documents carelessly 
bound in blue, green, and yellow portfolios. 

“Kertensky ordered them brought here,” the students explained, proudly. 
“These are the archives of the police department.” 

Patrols of armed workers were bringing in batches of arrested civilians, 
who huddled miserably, with haggard faces and cowardly, wandering little 
eyes. One of them seemed to be a cabinet minister. I looked quickly around, 
Good Lord! What a change had taken place in the external appearance 
of these Tsarist dignitaries! An ordinary light coat over a bowed back, a 
torn scarf, dirty shoes. ... How different from the haughty, gold-braided 
uniforms, the brocade-striped white trousers, the jaunty plumes of cocked 
hats—and the iron power of the Admiralty gates, the dead rattle of the 
pitiless locks of Peter Paul Fortress! 

“They have sucked enough blood from us, the scoundrels!” The soldiers 
spat resoundingly, and raised their rifle-stocks on high, somewhat tardily, 
in their fury. 

“Take them in there! In there! In the little hall!” students called anx- 
iously, gesticulating to the workers. 

The prisoners, the documents, provisions, arms—all were dragged into 
another hall, a sort of big semi-circular niche, concealed behind the great 
president’s loge of the now empty hall in which the Duma held its sessions. 
A great gilt frame gaped empty over Rodzianko’s seat, in the milky light 
that filtered through the glass ceiling. Probably impatient bayonets had 
imperiously deepened the revolutionary rift by tearing out and mutilating 
the portraits of the “well-beloved monarch”. 

“Is there any possibility of getting oats here?” I asked a sentry who 
stood beside the piles of sacks. Behind these sacks, along the semi-circular 
wall, prisoners, with their collars turned up, sat patiently on the most varied 
assortment of chairs, on boxes, and on the bare floor. 

“I don’t believe there are any oats here,” said the sentry. “There’s rice, 
but—I’m sure there are no oats. You might look for yourself.” 

There were sacks of hard sugar, brittle rice, and white flour. There were 
also prisoners: generals in red-striped blue trousers and civilian overcoats; 
provocateurs, with trembling hands; wretched dignitaries, with drooping 
lips. The journalists, who slipped about this way and that without anyone 
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knowing how they had come here, declared in whispers that Scheglovitov, 
Stiirmer, the Metropolitan Pitirim, and Admiral Giers, were already pris- 
oners, and had been taken into the ministerial loge, which was connected 
with this place by a private corridor. The galleries creaked and groaned 
under the police and gendarmes who had been herded in there. 

I could not find oats anywhere, so I went back. 

In the communicating room, from which broad steps led to the gloomy 
galleries of the sessions hall, an ambulance-man with the red cross on his 
sleeve sat alone on a window-sill, eagerly reading a large, crumpled sheet. 
I glanced at it as I passed by. I read, in large letters: “Jzvestia, February 27.” 

“What miracle is this! Please, comrade,” I looked at him beseechingly, 
“let me have it to read!” 

“Right away.” He nodded his head mechanically, without looking at 
me, completely absorbed in his reading. 

I sat down next to him without more ado, and read the paper over his 
head. 

“Newspapers are not appearing. Things are being turned upside down. 
The people must be informed of what is occurring.” 

My heart beat like a little bird’s. There was a signature: “Committee of 
the Petrograd Journalists.” 

A brief account of all that had made the temples throb excitedly, that 
mad, memorable day, was on this sheet. Here was the news: Nikolai’s 
order for the dissolution of the Duma; the Duma’s cautious resolution “not 
to dissolve” (where could they go, after all, when there was shooting all 
around’); the mutiny of the Volkinian, Preobrazhensky, Lithuanian, and 
Pioneer Guard Regiments; their deputation to Rodzianko, with questions 
as to the intentions of the Duma; Rodzianko’s answer, which I had already 
heard—“Army, Fatherland, Order,” “Order and quiet,” “Change of re- 
gime”—all very rambling and obscure. 

There were two despatches from Rodzianko to the Tsar. The first said: 
“The situation is serious. Anarchy prevails in the Residency. . . . It is neces- 
sary to empower some personality who has the confidence of the whole 
country to form a new government, immediately. Every delay means death!” 
(Well said!) “I pray to God. ... ” (The faithful slave beseeching his 
master!) The second despatch: “The situation is growing worse.” (Worse? 
For whom?) “Measures must be taken immediately” (yes, there it was, 
in black and white: “Measures must be taken immediately”), “for to- 
morrow may be too late.” (So?) “The last hour has struck; the fate of 
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the Fatherland and the Dynasty hangs in the balance!” (So that was it? 
The old owl was working for the rescue of the dynasty!) 

Further in the paper’s columns: the sessions of the Duma; the vote of 
the famous Provisional Committee, for the restoration of order in Petro- 
grad, and the promotion of relations with authorities and individual per- 
sonages. 

It could not have been put more baldly or more plainly: “For the resto- 
ration of order in Petrograd”—and at a moment when the fire of revolu- 
tion was spreading from one regiment to another; when rifle-shots split 
the frosty night air, to shouts of “Out! Out!” So the “Provisional Commit- 
tee” had organized against us, for the “restoration of order!” Now it was: 
“Besiege the Admiralty! Drive the ministers out of it!” What was meant 
by “order” and “disorder”? 

And what sort of chaste “relations with authorities and individual per- 
sonages” was intended? Now, for the first time, I understood on what and 
in whom the officers in the anteroom of the War Commission had set 
their hopes. A suspicion was aroused within me. Eagerly, I read the names 
of the members of this “Provisional Committee”. Of course! That was how 
it was! Rodzianko, Shuligin, Lvov, Miliukov. ... Now everything was 
clear and comprehensible. So this already united front was working fever- 
ishly against us! The bourgeoisie and the courtier landowners... . But 
what was this? I read on. Kerensky, Chkheidze. ... I lost my grasp of the 
situation. I understood absolutely nothing—no more than had Fenikin, 
the day before. 

The ambulance man had gone away long ago. The news sheet was in 
my hand. I was alone. Had I turned altogether stupid from fatigue? Was 
it possible that the hurly-burly of the day before, the sleepless night, and 
today’s merry-go-round of Revolution had so confused me that... . No. I 
had need to compose myself. I had to think things over in cold blood. 
Suppose Chkheidze and Kerensky were members of the Provisional Com- 
mittee—that meant absolutely nothing, in the last analysis. But what about 
Shuligin and Rodzianko? Shuligin and Rodzianko, whom I had seen 
just now, with my own eyes, in the very act of counter-revolution? 

I stood up, swaying. I had no more desire to read: neither about Sche- 
glovitov’s arrest nor about the destruction of the Okhranka of the Arsenal. 
I was moved only by the summons of the Workers’ Council to vote for 
worker and soldier delegates at once, and the call to the populace to feed 
the hungry revolutionary soldiers. But it was not the Provisional Committee 
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that was sending out these appeals; it was the Soviet. And in the Soviet, 
this same Chkheidze, and this same Kerensky, were chairmen. It might be 
that these individuals had lost their way. It was no wonder, in such a tur- 
moil. But the collective power of the best heads of the laboring masses 


could never lose the way here. Long live the Soviet! 


In the distance the rebellious Marseillaise flared out again. Joyfully and 
courageously, the soldiers burst through the doors that were opened for a 
moment. Simultaneously came the solemn, regular roar of regiments that 
kept marching in to pay homage to the Revolution. 

Two civilians of a certain age, in simple but elegant clothes, came in 
hurriedly. They looked around cautiously, noticing my epaulettes with 
quiet security, went hastily into a corner, and began to converse softly. 

“Ivanov has already marched off.” 

“Well, and we?” 

“We shall wait. The Tsar has ordered a brigade, with mounted batteries, 
to be detached from every army. I have just heard that from Rodzianko. 
He has a direct wire, and remains close to the telephone all the time.” 

“This damned rabble will learn something now!” 

“Let us hope so!” 

They were both smoking. How the walls carried sound! I should never 
have believed that one could hear everything so clearly, where I was. 

“Where are they now?” 

“Engelhardt says the 171st Regiment is close to Petrograd. It should be 
here within an hour.” 

“Thank God!” The model of elegance looked up thankfully at the ceil- 
ing. The gendarmes imprisoned in the galleries above could be heard cough- 
ing. He crossed himself sweepingly. 

“But in God’s name, don’t say a word to anyone.” 

“What is the matter with you? What do you think? ...” 

They threw their cigarette butts into the corner and left the room. A cold 
chill ran down my back. 

The skirl of the Marseillaise had died down. Only the dwindling rever- 
beration of the soldiers’ murmuring could be heard. Someone or other was 
making them a speech. ] went into the hall. 

The silver-gray Miliukov, with his elastic red cheeks, was standing on a 
table. He wore gray striped trousers, a tight-fitting black coat, and a glit- 
tering pince-nez. His effeminate, professorial hand, protruding from a tight 
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white cuff, pointedly and assuredly underlined his smooth words that were 
turned like ivory balls. 

“This power is now the Provisional Committce of the Duma. Only this 
power, and no other, is to be recognized. A dual regime is dangerous— 
a menace. Yesterday I saw a regiment come in here in perfect order, with 
all. its officers, and recognize the Duma government—the first one to do 
SOnk a” 

There were a very few shouts of “Bravo!” from the ranks of officers. 

“Always keep in mind that our only strength is in organization. You 
can be strong only if you have officers. You must organize yourselves, today, 
and then do the same as the first regiment that appeared here did. Look for 
your officers, who arc here at the disposal of the Duma, and put yourselves 
under their command. That is your most important task now. Remember 
that the enemy is not asleep, and is prepared to wipe us off the face of the 
earth.” 

“That shall never be!” shouted a captain in the first row, snapping his 
hand up to the salute. 

“So! That shall never be?” Miliukov, licking his mustache, let his cat 
cyes rove over the ranks of good-humored soldicrs. 

“That shall never be! Never!” shouted the officers and soldiers standing 
near. 

Where was his tail? Miliukov seemed to me like a great bushy cat. 

The Marseillaise spurted up. Miliukov climbed lightly down from the 
table, and a captain, wearing a tightly-buckled field belt, jumped up. He 
raised his white-gloved hand, and there was complete silence. 

“Duma Deputy Miliukov has just spoken,” the captain said, leaning his 
head to the right. “Did you understand what he said?” 

“We understood every word! It was very casy to understand! Of course 
we understood!” the soldiers shouted irritably. 

“Very well. We must organize.” The captain was silent for a moment, 
and leaned his head to the other side. “But I shall tell you how that is to be 
accomplished.” He paused again, and stared at the sunlight that shone full 
on the yellowish silk hangings. “Officers and non-commissioned officers must 
all go to their divisions, parade in ranks before the Duma, and then march 
through the whole city. In that way the whole city will be stirred with 
enthusiasm for its army! Keep calm and march in absolute order. Believe 
me, the Duma will arrange everything most wiscly and conscientiously— 
hurrah!” He took off his cap and waved it. 
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He jumped down. The sparse cheering subsided. 

“Ah, Cervantes was right,” I said to myself. “One cannot buy the people, 
but one can easily cheat them. Capricious pack of soldiers. Enough! I have 
nothing more to look for here. Quickly to the Technological Institute! I 
shall go into the Soviet for only a moment, to put myself in touch with the 
delegates. Besides. . . .” 

But Room 11 was already empty. In the middle of a confusion of tin 
mugs thrown carelessly aside, bread-crumbs, cigarette ends, and scraps of 
paper, stood the negligent, clean-shaven Sukhanoy, tranquil and indifferent, 
with his hands behind his back. 

“The question of the constitution of the regime... .” A handsome, 
brown-eyed Jew was speaking to him, gesticulating with his hands. 

“Whom do you wish to speak to?” Sukhanov asked me quietly. “They 
have all gone away already. The Soviet is having a session in Room 13. 
You will not get out this way. You must go around.” 


In the left corridor leading to Room 13, beside the window looking out 
on the park grounds, which were submerged with humanity, stood a thick- 
set, not very tall, soldier, in a worn litevka. A pear-like nose on a flabby 
face; close-cropped mustache; the beginning of a bald patch; dark, conceited, 
energetic eyes above swollen pouches. 

His hand was stuck into his narrow belt, and he was trying to convince 
the bystanders of something; he darted piercing glances at them. Near him 
stood a stocky, curly-haired man, whose big round head looked as if it could 
bounce, like a ball. He was stroking it with one plump hand. An obstinate 
idea seemed to be hidden far back of his pince-nez, in the glistening vaults 
of his forehead. 

“But one must get things straight for oneself, Bogdanovy,” said the sol- 
dier, in a hoarse bass. “Why do you permit Rodzianko to make speeches to 
the soldiers? What is the idea of systematically using the Duma as a 
stalking horse? You know the Duma is putrefying alive. What do you need 
that ass for? He is still trying to rescue Tsarism.” 

“You always exaggerate, Lashevich.” Bogdanov wrinkled his forehead 
and looked at his carefully manicured hands. “In the first place, you forget 
democracy. And then, Rodzianko will still be useful to us, objectively. We 
do not know yet where the Tsar is. Regiments are coming to Petrograd 
from the Front. Have you not heard? General Ivanov is coming with a 
battalion of the Cross of St. George Cavalry. And do you know that this 
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same Rodzianko. . . .” Bogdanov stuck his hands into his pockets with an 
air of assurance, shrugged his round shoulders, and went over to the door 
of Room 13. 

“Look out! Your Rodzianko will betray you yet!” said Lashevich, in a 
loud voice, and rolled in behind him. “Your distrust of the worker and 
soldier masses... .” 

How ashamed I felt for having doubted the constancy of those masses, 
only a moment ago! The devil take it! I also went to the door. 

But the inevitable sentry from the Preobrazhensky Regiment was at- 
tentively scrutinizing the delegates’ mandates. I had nothing in my hand. 
The mandates looked ridiculous enough. They were dirty scraps of paper; 
many of them had a lilac stamp. Certainly the greatest height of dignity was 
attained if, on the corner of such a mandate, a regimental stamp appeared. 
In most cases, they were improvised documents drawn up by the troop 
office-clerks, with scrawled, illegible signatures—so illegible that the author 
himself would not have been able to decipher his own work. 

I gave the Preobrazhensky soldier a lengthy and circumstantial explana- 
tion, how I had been sent here to establish communication with the Soviet, 
how the whole War Commission knew of it—how I was, therefore, a dele- 
gate from the Oranienbaum machine-gunners. I pointed to the little ma- 
chine-gun on my epaulettes, the red braid on my sleeves, and the red arm- 
band. Finally, I was allowed to go through. 

The gigantic hall hummed like a bee-hive. Some of the soldiers sat on 
chairs and benches, others on the window-sills. Soldiers clung to the por- 
tiéres. Soldiers filled all the available space. Soldiers crowded awkwardly on 
the polished mahogany table, holding to each other. Black groups of work- 
ers stood out against the drab background of gray military greatcoats. There 
was a smell of sweat and boots. Tobacco smoke hung in blue clouds around 
the bronze chandeliers. 

On the table, firmly wedged into the wall of soldiers, stood Chkheidze. 
He looked exhausted. His lean cheeks were unshaven. He wore a fur. Near 
him, noble as a lord, was the monumental Stieklov. He squinted at the 
ceiling, and stroked his broad brown beard. Bogdanov sat at their feet and 
whispered earnestly to soldiers, who leaned far over to him. On the edge of 
the table a gigantic soldier of the Pavel Regiment rocked, talking loudly and 
hoarsely. He gestured clumsily with his hands, as though they had chains 
on them, and sweat ran down in great drops over his freckled, sunburned 
face. 
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I opened the door softly and went out. 

“Well, yes, that is interesting. It is all very interesting,” I growled 
furiously, “but is this the time to worry about it—now, while Tsarist gen- 
erals are marching on Petrograd, when the soldiers’ regiments are still abso- 
lutely disorganized; when we must all expect, and in the near future too, 
a terrible, an unprecedented, bloody baptism? Life! Life!” I pressed my 
clenched fists tightly together. “That means to organize, to defend ourselves, 
to shoot! Ah, you dear machine-guns! I must get away from this War 
Commission too, and quickly!” 


The War Commission rooms were considerably less crowded. Many of 
the officers preferred to stand around whispering, in front of the windows 
in the corridor. 

Filippovsky rushed over to meet me. “Where have you been hiding? You 
are the only officer here who is really the leader of a great number of 
soldiers. The 171st Regiment arrived at the Nikolaievsky Station from the 
Front, to reduce Petrograd. We were going to send all our machine-gunners 
to meet them. The telephone to the Technological Institute is out of order, 
and we have been looking for you everywhere. However, things righted 
themselves of their own accord. The regiment arrived, laid down its arms, 
and disbanded. Now, we are waiting for the next.” 

Skobeiko came rushing in. “They say the Cross of St. George regiment 
is on its way from the Front, with its batteries.” 

“And suddenly the place has become empty!” Filippovsky looked around 
at the deserted rooms with a sneer. 

A whole row of Preobrazhensky office-clerks was sitting behind the 
tables and clattering away on the typewriters. 

“I confess, I thought that you also... .” Filippovsky looked at me. 

“No!” I turned red as a lobster. “I found something to eat for my com- 
pany, and then I went in to the general session of the Soviet. Did they look 
for me here?” 

“They looked and looked for you, and finally stopped searching,” Filip- 
povsky bantered. “You probably want to go to the Technological Institute? 
I had intended to give you a little errand to do on your way. Besides . . . 
Second-Lieutenant Liubarsky!” He turned suddenly to a young civilian 
whom I already knew, and who was sitting on the sofa, looking bored, and 
out of pure idleness grimacing at himself in a mirror. “Second-Lieutenant 
Liubarsky! Why are you not in uniform yet? I think it is high time you 
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were getting to the head of your Semionovsky Regiment. Mstislavsky went 
off to change long ago.” 

“Mstislavsky is no pattern for me to go by!” Liubarsky jumped up 
excitedly. “He lives very near. Don’t worry. I'll attend to my own business 
very well!” 

«Comrades! Gentlemen!” A. stout, bow-legged gentleman catapulted 
spluttering into the room. 

“They are looting the Kalashnikovsky Exchange! Help, for Christ’s sake! 
The city will be without bread!” He looked at each of us in turn with 
pitiful, beseeching eyes, trying to decide from whom he might expect 
assistance. 

“If you like,” Liubarsky stuck his hands in the pockets of his faultlessly 
creased trousers, showing a frock coat with a university badge on the silk 
lapel under his opened greatcoat. “If you like, I will go to the Kalashnikov- 
sky Exchange at once, to protect it. Just give me one reliable company. .. .” 

The stout, bow-legged man raised his arms excitedly. 

At that moment came the sound of shots—reverberating machine-gun 
shots. I knew immediately that the gun was a Colt, and my heart began 
to pound. 

Liubarsky became quite pale, and turned around. His cheeks quivered, 
and his thin lips trembled. His cigarette fell to the floor. Everyone jumped 
up. The officers rushed to the windows, and into the corridor. The clerks 
left their machines. Sinany took something out of a drawer. Skobeiko 
tightened his lips and pressed his belly against the table. Filippovsky turned 
red, and went to the window. 

“They are shooting,” Liubarsky stammered, in a whisper. 

“They're shooting! They’re shooting! Cossacks! A surprise attack!” 
Panic raged, clamorous, in the corridor. 

Sukhanov rushed into the room, utterly bewildered. With him came 
an insignificant little man, as small as Sukhanov himself, in a black coat. 
He jumped precipitately to the window-sill, opened the dormer window, 
got up on his toes, stuck out his close-cropped head, and stammered shrilly, 
“Get ready! Defend the Duma! Listen! I tell you, I, Kerensky, tell you— 
defend your freedom! Defend the Revolution! Defend the Duma! Let every- 
one be at his post! Kerensky himself tells you that! Yes, I, Kerensky!” 

He writhed convulsively in the window, like a clumsy rat that has got 
its head caught in a mouse-trap. 
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Then he breathed heavily, jumped wearily down from the sill, and 
threw himself, speechless, into the armchair. 

“Everything is in order, Aleksei Fyodorovich,” said Sukhanov softly, 
after looking out of the window at the park grounds, where the slight 
disturbance was already slowly subsiding. “Perhaps it would have been 
wise if you had not spoken. Your words came nearer precipitating a panic 
than the shots did.” 

Kerensky jumped up as though he had been struck with a stick. His 
face was distorted; his eyes sparkled, and his lips trembled with fury. 

“I ask,” he screamed, “I ask—everyone—to—do—his—duty—and not to 
interfere with me when I give orders!” 

A hundredweight of silence fell. Sukhanov looked away in embarrass- 
ment. 

“Quite right,” said Liubarsky, standing stiffly, and clicking his heels 
together respectfully. 

I ran out into the courtyard. A great crowd was pressing around my 
machine-guns. 

“We tried,” said a non-commissioned officer of my company, guiltily, 
justifying himself, “but one cannot go any further without a pass!” 

“You ought to have prepared us! Who is your commanding officer? 
It is a provocation!” voices around were saying. 

“What have you been doing here? But you shouldn’t do things like 
that!” I pulled at the non-commissioned ofhcer’s sleeve. 

“Sir!” he muttered, in confusion. “We wanted to call you out. We could 
not find you, anywhere, and some lieutenant with a red armband came up 
to us, as though he wanted to put a knife to our throats. “You must come 
with me at once,’ he said. ‘I am a machine-gunner myself,’ said he, ‘and 
have orders from the Revolutionary authorities to take you with me.’ So 
then we decided to find you, the way we did. How frightened everyone is! 
They are not used to it yet!” 

We agreed that I was to get a pass from the War Commission at once, 
and then we would march off to the Technological Institute. 


Filippovsky had gone off somewhere, and Sinany would not let me go. 
“No, we cannot let you take your company away. What do you want 
them for? Have you so few soldiers, in the Technological Institute? We 
have just received word by telephone,” he croaked excitedly, “that wine- 
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cellars nearby are being looted! You understand what that means! If they 
all get drunk!” His brown eyes widened menacingly. 

“We are going to send your company, with Second-Lieutenant Liubarsky 
or someone, to defend the wine-cellars. That is very important just now. 
If you must go to the Technological, why go! Be on your way... . But call 
Liubarsky. For a moment. I think he is in the corridor.” 

I looked around. Everyone was preparing to leave. In the blue twilight 
of the window opposite, stood a spruce, blond subaltern, his back turned 
toward me. He was conversing with another officer, in an undertone. 

“They say General Ivanov must be coming. His soldiers are already at 
Viritsa.” 

I went softly over to the niche formed by the window. People were 
scurrying up and down the corridor. 

“Yes, he has been named dictator,” said the other, with quiet certainty. 
“Rodzianko has promoted Captain Domanievsky to the supreme command 
as Chief of the General Staff. He has already gone to meet Ivanov.” 

“Then why was this Khabalov in such a hurry to surrender? Didn’t 
Rodzianko let him know about it?” 

“Khabalov is a blockhead. Now he complains that Mikhail Alekseievich 
persuaded him to do it. He was afraid that the soldiers would rush the 
Winter Palace. What an ass!” 

“Yes, yes, an ass!” the subaltern nodded, and was silent again. 

“Is it possible that we can do nothing more here, with the strength we 
have, without support from the Front?” he began again, taking a cigarette 
and holding out his cigarette-case. “We have so many officers here!” 

My God! How familiar these voices were! Where had I heard them 
before? é 

“T doubt it,” said the other quietly. “Do you know, we tried an experi- 
ment yesterday, with Captain Kutiepov. We collected two dozen volunteer 
officers—a pity you were not there—took a hundred soldiers with us, and 
marched out from the Nevsky. We went all through the Liteinaia like 
conquerors. Near the Kirotshnaia we were brought to a dead halt. On the 
way, strange soldiers came up to our men and began to whisper to them. 
Hardly had we looked around when a frightful turmoil arose. We had all 
we could do to get out of there, running like everything.” 

“But they arrested Kutiepov.” 

“Not a bit. He has been free since this morning.” 
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“How did he manage it?” The blond subaltern was quite astonished. 

“He just managed it!” said the other, complacently. 

What a pity I could not distinguish the scoundrel’s face, in the twilight. 
I sat down, and did not move. I could hear the blood pounding at my 
temples. 

“And why do the police make such a poor showing?” the subaltern 
went on, not troubling about the people passing by, and quite as though 
he were talking especially for my benefit. “They have so many machine- 
guns!” 

“Of what use are machine-guns, if there are no cartridge-belts to go 
with them? That’s always the way with us. In a word: Russia! The police 
have literally no ammunition. When the war broke out, too, they said that 
everything was all ready. And then things began to happen suddenly. A 
genius in idiocy must have thought of putting the ammunition dumps on 
the Viborg Side! If only this whole mucky rabble had blown itself up! Do 
you understand? What can the police do about it? Our absolutely loyal 
Preobrazhensky Regiment, at this critical moment, has no cartridges.” 

Aha! That was the Preobrazhensky lieutenant who was talking openly 
with Liubarsky. 

“Oh!” He sighed heavily. “If this catastrophe had not occurred, we 
should have pulled everything up by the roots. Besides, machine-guns are no 
good for street-work.” 

“Machine-guns are no good for street-work?” The subaltern straightened 
up scornfully. “You don’t know machine-guns, Lieutenant! I have just 
been studying them very thoroughly. There are marvelous systems. . . .” 

An incredibly familiar voice! I stood up very softly. 

“Marvelous systems. Take the Schwarz-Lose guns, for example. . . . 

The light dawned on me. Like a madman I sprang over to the opposite 
wall, to see the face of the speaker. 

He turned in terror. The burning cigarette lit up the chick-yellow down 


on his upper lip. 


”» 


The princeling! 

“Aha!” I shouted wildly. “Halt! Halt! Pll fire!” I gripped my revolver 
holster. 

But both officers ran past me unheeding and vanished in the black 
depths of the corridor. 

Startled passers-by stopped in their tracks. Excited men leaped out of the 
War Commission room and rushed up to me. 
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“What has happened here?” They led me to a brightly lighted room. 
“What has happened? Whom were you shouting at?” 

“Monarchists!” I said excitedly. “This place is infested with counter- 
revolutionaries! I have just been overhearing a conversation. . . . I'll repeat 
it to you in a moment. Search for them! Search for them at once! They ran 
away ... to Rodzianko. But I know their names.” 

An excited group surrounded me. A slim, straw-blond lieutenant, with 
a long, lean, smooth-shaven face, wearing on his blouse the white enameled 
cross of the Order of St. George, took my trembling hand sympathetically. 

“Don't get excited!” he said mildly. “Calm yourself.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be excited?” I replied suspiciously. “You must find 
them at once! They are here. I know their names. One is a second-lieutenant 
of machine-gunners, Prince Golovkin. The other is a lieutenant of the 
Preobrazhensky Regiment. Liubarsky knows his name.” 

Liubarsky turned red as a turkey-cock. 

“Liubarsky spoke with him this morning in the corridor.” 

“What if I did?” Liubarsky stuttered in terror, turning quite pale. “I 
don’t know his name, and I saw him today for the first time. Just as this 
is the first time I’ve seen you,” he flung at me furiously. “I don’t know 
your name, either, and I don’t want to know it! They know me here, the 
members of the Executive Committee of the Soviet. Comrades, it’s a 
provocation!” 

“Calm yourself! Calm yourself!” The bystanders tried to soothe us both; 
me and the nervously quivering Liubarsky. 

“The devil knows. Perhaps I have accused Liubarsky without cause,” I 
said, and hastened to repeat briefly the substance of the conversation I had 
overheard. 

“You say it was Prince Golovkin?” the lieutenant with the Cross of St. 
George interrupted anxiously. “I will look into it at once. Only keep calm!” 
He noticed my suspicious look and added: “They all know me here. My 
name is Petrov, Lieutenant Petrov.” He hurried out. 

“He is one of us,” said the officers of the War Commission. “He was 
in the infirmary. He got together fifty men and recaptured the arsenal after 
the gendarmes had taken it.” 

“That’s a lot of nonsense,” said someone, shaking his head. 

“Tr’s not nonsense at all,” said a disheveled military doctor. “It happens 
all the time here. An officer of gendarmes in disguise was caught here 


during the night. He was going around spying out everything.” 
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I looked out into the corridor. It had been lighted, and in the distance I 
could see a group of struggling men. 

Meanwhile Skobeiko had already made disposition of the soldiers. My 
company, under the command of Second-Lieutenant Prigorovsky, was 
going to guard the wine. As a favor I was allowed to keep four men for 
myself. They had just come in from the court. They sat down on the sofa 
by the window, sighing wearily. 

Lieutenant Petrov had returned with some other officers. “They got 
away,” he reported gloomily. “The doormen say that many officers have 
got past them. There is also still a horde of police, police officers and 
gendarmes. They have gone by the back stairs to Rodzianko, to let them- 
selves be ‘arrested’. It’s a pity you made such a row. They are spitting gall 
and poison at us at Rodzianko’s right now. You should not have scared 
them. If you had come quietly to us we could surely have seized them.” 

I stood up. It was time to go. I chose a carbine from the corner, and 
put cartridges in my pocket. 

“One thing more, if you are leaving,” said Lieutenant Skobeiko, turning 
to me. “Be so kind as to look in at the Nikolaievsky Station on your way. 
A Lieutenant Griekov is in charge there. We have already appointed him 
commander, by telephone. He telephoned us very excitedly a moment ago, 
but we could understand nothing. Now we cannot get an answer. Please 
find out what is going on there, and take any steps necessary.” 

“Good-night!” I took with me the four waifs left to me from my 
company. 

“Good-night!” 

“Where are you going? Are you leaving?” Second-Lieutenant Sinany 
came up to me in the corridor, greatly agitated. “Someone has just come 
running in to say they have balked an attempt to blow up the gas works, 
The charge was all ready. By great good luck, a worker noticed something. 
That is right by here. Can you imagine what would have happened? My 
head is spinning like a mill-wheel. Telephone calls from everywhere! Every- 
one asking help. Night is coming on, and we are staying here alone. Some 
of the soldiers have gone; the others are asleep. The devil knows what is 
still to come! Have you seen Filippovsky, by chance? Is he still sitting 
with the Executive Committee? Well, all right. Meanwhile, good-by.” 

The walls of the now deserted corridor gleamed in the dull light of a 
small lamp. The brightly lit hall was half empty. Groups of soldiers reeled 


sleepily about. Dull, weary murmurs. Most of the soldiers were asleep 
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already, although it was not late. The luckier ones had found beds on piles 
of leather, sacks of flour and sugar, cases of provisions. Many sat huddled 
on chairs, their rifles between their legs. Most of them, however, snored 
on the floor, up against the cracked and grimy walls. Others had laid their 
peasant heads on the delicate silk of the Castle seats, now smeared with 
tar and dirt. Many, sleepily unheeding, walked about, stepping with their 
heavy boots on the rifles that lay on the floor. Fragments of stucco crunched 
in the sticky dirt of the parquetry, and crushed rifle cartridges lay about. 

In the cold, drafty vestibule, dirtier still and smelling of spilt gasoline 
where the chauffeurs had been busy, a workers’ patrol was escorting a tall, 
somewhat stooped old man, with a black beard and wrinkled face. He looked 
about him uneasily. It was the President of the Black Hundred, the leader 
of the All-Russian pogrom heroes, the famous Dr. Dubrovin. 


It was dusk. The park grounds were empty. A few cars and trucks 
clattered by. Dark shadows of hurrying people glided past. The sky was 
gloomy. The court was lighted only by the glow from a window. A solitary 
small lantern burned dimly in the left entrance gate. 

My head was leaden, my legs heavy, but still I must go on, as far as the 
Technological Institute. 

“What a turmoil!” My soldiers marched in step with me. “One does not 
know where one is. But it is interesting. I never thought I’d see ministers 
in the flesh, but I have. Their trousers are blue on the legs, and red above 
the belt.” 

“How did you see that?” 

“T was in the toilet when they brought them in. And how many officers 
there are here! I never in my life thought that so many of them were for 
the people. I have also heard Kerensky. He looks very insignificant, but 
he’s bright—he’s bright! They say Rodzianko should be a general. And 
just out of sympathy with us he has become a civilian. That’s fine!” 

The sky glowered fery red over the houses. The Circuit Court building 
on the Liteinaia was still burning. It could not burn itself out. We turned 
into Znamensky Street. On the corners patrols lounged before bivouac fires— 
workers with rifles, soldiers, militant students with revolvers and red sleeve- 
bands. 

“Where are you from, comrades?” they asked us. “From the ‘Tavri- 
chesky? What is going on there? Have they imprisoned the government?” 

“Most of the ministers are arrested by now,” I answered. 
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“They are caught tight, the sparrows,” said my soldiers in delight. 
“That’s fine!” The patrol rejoiced, bracing themselves against the frosty 

wind, hopping from one foot to the other. “Thanks, comrades! We thank 

you for the glad news.” 

Here and there a rifle-shot broke the tense nocturnal stillness of the 
half-lighted city. 

What was still to come? Somewhere, a hundred miles away, perhaps 
even nearer, regiments from the Front were furiously rushing hither. 
Ammunition boxes jostled on the platforms of railway carriages. Golden 
crosses glittered on itevkas in the half-light of the cars. In the Staff com- 
partment, a haggard general pulled a shining kid glove over his hand... . 

Probably, the Tavrichesky Palace was already asleep. The officers, 
with their Dekabrist ideals, were sleeping. The soldiers slept. They dreamed 
of governments destroyed. Even Dubrovin was probably asleep. He slept 
lightly, his collar turned up; he twitched in senile slumber. Probably only 
Rodzianko was still awake. No, he did not sleep. He sat waiting. Waiting 
patiently, confidently. Because he knew—all... . 

Behind us a truck rumbled by. A whirl of white broadsides fluttered to 
the street. All the passers-by rushed joyfully to pick them up. The truck 
dashed on, reeling from side to side, bristling with bayonets, in a snow- 
storm of paper, to the accompaniment of enthusiastic bellowing. 

Fresh ink, smelling of turpentine. The second issue of the Izvestia. All 
Rodzianko’s speeches to the soldiers. Yes, yes... . There they were. 

“Follow your officers; they will not mislead you. They will give orders 
in full agreement with the Duma... .I am an old man, and J am not going 
to cheat you... .” 

Uneasy fury raged in me. I knew yet another who did not sleep—Captain 
Kutiepov. He still sat sullen and silent on the window-sill. 

Suddenly—what is this? 

“Manifesto! 

“Manifesto to all the citizens of Russia! 

“A Provisional Revolutionary Government must place itself at the head 
of a newly organized republican state. The factory and public works em- 
ployes and the rebelling armies must elect their representatives to the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government without delay. 

“, .. the eight-hour day must be made a fact... . All land and soil 
confiscated. ... A legislative assembly summoned. . .. Maintenance assured 
for the army and the city. ... 
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. solidarity established with the Proletariat of the belligerent nations 
for the revolutionary struggle of the people against their exploiters, for the 
immediate cessation of this terrible bath of blood! 

“—Central Committee of the RSDWP ! of the Bolsheviki.” 

The Bolsheviki! Hurrah for the Bolsheviki! It was they who were not 
asleep. It- was they, in the dirty smoky factory districts, who were now 
dragging new rifles out of the arsenal, with feverish haste. 

We reached the Nevsky. There to the right—invisible in the half-light— 
the gilded wedge of the Admiralty Palace rose like a sword. How pitiful 
now this imperial symbol of Peter the Great, deserted by the ministers. 
How helpless and pitiful this wedge, in opposition to the gigantic ocean 
of workers now rolling its mighty red wave over the whole world! Com- 
pared to this flood, our Petrograd explosion seemed a petty little volcano. 

“, .. solidarity established with the Proletariat of the belligerent nations 
for the revolutionary struggle of the people against their exploiters, for the 
immediate cessation of the terrible bath of blood—Central Committee of 
the Bolsheviki.” 

Before me stood the Nikolaievsky Station. I was commissioned to go in. 
The gloomy monument in front spread out its leaden bulk. Melancholy 
darkness in the lofty station hall. In the room which was once the gendarme 
quarters a youthful officer strutted up and down, like a rooster, alone, his 
little head inclined sideways. 

“Lieutenant Griekov!” he crowed. “Everything is quiet now, but there 
was great confusion. Some regiments came here, but we sent them back. 
The trains from Moscow are coming in all right. Yes, and do you know, 
Moscow has joined us too! There was also a request from somewhere to 
let a Tsarist train through. I answered: “No.’ Whereupon, they asked most 
insolently: ‘Who is speaking?’ I asked: ‘Who wants to know?’ They an- 
swered: ‘His Majesty in person.’ Well, I said: ‘Say that it was Lieutenant 
Griekov!’” 

He looked at me like a pleased bantam. 

Where was I to go? I could hardly drag my feet along. My tired soldiers 
sighed. It was far to the Technological Institute, and certainly everyone 
there was already asleep. It was better to go there in the morning, refreshed. 
For the moment, somewhere in the neighborhood: I thought of Rutchkin. 

“How would it be, boys, if we were to spend the night in a house near 


here?” 


1 Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party. 
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“Tt’s all the same to us,” answered the soldiers. “We are very tired.” 

It would make a terrible row at Rutchkin’s. Never mind. The devil take 
Rutchkin. He could simply crawl under the bed. 

Rutchkin’s doors were opened hospitably. He received us himself, happy 
and radiant. He even looked on my armlet as a matter of course. 

“Oh, do you know, I have already been to the Tavrichesky Palace my- 
self. What a pity that I did not see you there! What a turmoil there! But 
come in! Come in!” He accompanied the soldiers into the kitchen most 
agreeably. “Annuschka! Give the soldiers some bread! As much as possible, 
and with butter! Make yourselves at home, comrades. I have not much room, 
but you are welcome. We shall manage all right.” 

He turned to me. “Won’t you eat something? How nice that you have 
come!” 

“No, thanks,” I said, with some embarrassment. “I should like to lie 
down. I am fearfully tired.” 

His wife, with gracious haste, made up a bed for me on the sofa in the 
dining-room. 

“Who could have foreseen it?” Rutchkin would not let me go. 

My head wobbled like a pail on a shoulder-yoke, and I fell asleep while 
pulling off my boots. I dreamed that a gigantic mob wallowed over me. 
Or rather, it was no mob; it was Rodzianko. He swelled up like yeast, 
baiting every one, and beckoning with his little finger. 


Chapter 8 


aes my sleep, I heard the rattling of glasses in the buffet, and some- 
one walking softly, on tiptoe, over the parquetry. Where was I? 

I lifted my head from the pillow. Rutchkin, rosy-cheeked, and clean as 
a pickled cucumber in a glass dish, gave me a friendly nod. 

“Sleep, Aleksei Ignatievich, sleep!” he said, smiling pleasantly. 

I grabbed for my watch. It was after ten! Disgraceful! How could I 
have overslept so? And I had agreed to go to the Technological Institute 
with my soldiers, early in the morning. I dressed hurriedly. 

“Are my soldiers up yet?” 

“Your soldiers?” Rutchkin smiled. He was evidently moved. “Your 
soldiers got up long ago. But don’t worry about them. They had breakfast 
and then they went away. Annuschka let them out by the back stairs. I did 
not allow you to be awakened. They left you a note.” 

He handed me a piece of paper. On it was scribbled, in pencil: 

“Lieutenant, permit us to go to our battalion ahead of you, so as not to 
waken you. We thank the master of the house for bread and salt, and for 
the night’s lodging. Private Semionov.” 

“Don’t worry about them!” Rutchkin consoled me. “Why rush off? We 
are just drinking our coffee. We went into the smoking-room so as not to 
disturb you. We have coffee, and warm, fresh bread, and butter. Who 
would have expected anything of the sort? Yes, that is one of the wonders 
of the revolution. Under Protopopov it was impossible to get anything. And 
now, if you please, one can get as much as one wants, and one hardly even 
has to stand in line. You must certainly have breakfast with us. We won't 
attempt to keep you longer, of course. Do you think that we don’t under- 
stand the importance of your problems? Here is a towel, and here is soap. 
We shall wait for you. I'll butter you some bread. . . . Who in the world 
would have expected such tremendous, such joyful events, Aleksei 
Ignatievich!” 
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I washed quickly, trying hard to comprehend this fantastic change. 
What big words: “The importance of your problems,” “tremendous, joyful 
events!” And all this from the lips of the same Rutchkin, whom I had 
watched more years than one; the same Rutchkin, who was always 
wriggling like an oily, glistening eel in the dense and filthy swamp of 
speculation of every sort, and who from time to time found relief for his 
soul in a fetid eruption of Jew-baiting. And now, suddenly: “the wonders 
of the revolution!” 

On the writing-table in the smoking-room were sticky, warm bread, fresh 
butter, and hot coffee with cream. I was greeted joyfully. The eldest daugh- 
ter stood up, showing off, at a glance from her mother, by making, in my 
honor, a curtsey for which she must have been carefully coached. Rutchkin’s 
eldest son, almost choking with bread and butter, asked me eagerly, in his 
breaking, adolescent voice: 

“Why have you a red band on your sleeve?” 

The younger son dangled his legs and tried to wipe his mouth and 
nose on his mother’s dress. In a word, everything was as everything should 
be in a household which is trying to be “aristocratic”. 

A wild anger against myself seethed within me. The soldiers were 
proper fellows: they had accepted hospitality, and gone away at once. But 
“good breeding” obliged me to carry on a “polite conversation.” 

“What will happen to the monarchist congress in Moscow now?” I 
affected the utmost naiveté, in order to draw Rutchkin out. “I was wonder- 
ing about it, yesterday, when I saw Dr. Dubrovin among the prisoners in 
the Tavrichesky Palace.” 

“Well, do you know, that turned out not to be an important matter at 
all,” Rutchkin answered calmly. “An unprofitable affair, and engineered 
with German gold besides. With German gold!” He wrinkled his forehead 
with an expression of distaste. “It has been discovered, also, that we have 
been losing the war, until now, for the same reason. If it were not for our 
allies, the devil only knows what would have happened. Just imagine now! 
There is Protopopov. He has textile mills in Simbirsk—but what an ass he 
is! What an ass! You simply can’t imagine it! Rasputin made him minister. 
They say he greased his palms lavishly, and so Protopopov, the manu- 
facturer, became a minister. But that was nothing. They say the metal con- 
cern founded a great newspaper especially for him. The public opinion of 
the country! That cost more than a penny too. They bought Leonid 
Andreiev and Amfteatsev for the Russkaia Volia. Well, why not? The 
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metal concern and the coal trust had taken charge of the business. Indus- 
trial magnates like Prince Mezhtchersky and Putilov don’t stop at half 
measures. Why, it is the biggest industry in the country. It is the Paris bank, 
‘Société Générale.’ It is the ‘City,’ in London. What a firm!” Rutchkin 
clacked his tongue and pushed the butter over to me. “And just think, this 
ass of a Protopopov suddenly, behind the backs of his principals, ventures to 
associate himself, at the instance of the Tsarina, with Warburg, Wilhelm’s 
agent in Stockholm! I should like to know,” said Rutchkin, wagging his 
head, “what solid capitalist will allow his plenipotentiary to swindle him in 
such important operations! And, in spite of everything, they still want 
Protopopov, the Tsarina, and Nikolai, and the whole crew, to remain! . 

Wonderful bread!” Rutchkin pushed it over to me. “There was no such 
bread as that in Protopopov’s time! But eat, Aleksei Ignatievich! A 
healthy soul in a healthy body... . But of course, not a soldier’s soul... .” 
he smiled, scornfully. “Something will have to be done about these soldiers.” 
He sighed, and stirred his coffee meticulously. “Yes, it is the end of 
Nikolai. I had the good fortune, yesterday evening, in Tavrichesky Palace, 
to overhear the speech of a big gun in the metal concern. It seems that 
Buchanan and Paleologue as well had been receiving definite instructions 
from London and Paris. And, just imagine, they say that blockhead Rod- 
zianko, probably from sheer funk, has even been trying to save Nikolai! 
They manhandled him properly, yesterday. Of course, they say, George 
has nothing against Nikolai. They are cousins. But if the cousin happens to 
be under the thumb of Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt. ... Well his little song 
is sung now. But you may be sure of this, that Alexei will become Tsar, 
Mikhail his Regent, and the ministry will be composed of cadets. It seems, 
as a matter of fact, that they are all capital fellows. Who would have thought 
so before? Buchanan did not want to let Rodzianko be a minister. Of 
course, no one wants him, when he keeps butting in on such affairs, like 
an old magpie. Well, you were asking about the Monarchist congress. You 
know, Aleksei Ignatievich, one can’t harp on anti-semitism alone. It is 
unfortunate. But it doesn’t work. It doesn’t work if and when it fails to 
accord with the economic world-interests of our allies. You can’t fight 
against the exchange, my friend. This is the twentieth century. Do you 
follow me?” Rutchkin even rose a little in his seat, like a fledgling pastor 
intoxicated by his own first sermon. “Since sixty-five percent of all our 
heavy industries are in the hands of English and French banks, we'll just 
have to submit—particularly, as we are permitted to indemnify ourselves 
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in Constantinople. They will support us to some extent with technical 
assistance; yes, and men too. Well, we have enough men. The most impor- 
tant thing now is to get the soldiers in hand as quickly as possible. So it 
has been decided to devote all our officer strength for that purpose. So 
don’t sleep, Aleksei Ignatievich. I give you that advice as a friend. There 
is a career! Do you know, I was in the Duma almost five hours yesterday, 
and got more information and ideas than I could have got otherwise in five 
years! And how, do you think? Conversations with influential people... . 
But why are you not eating?” 

“My God, my God, what a fool I am!” was throbbing at my temples. 
“I was in the Duma all day yesterday, and more nonsense was put into my 
head than I could have imagined in ten years!” 
“Why are you not eating?” 
“Thanks very much, but I must hurry.” Must hurry, hurry. ... 


“Hurry? Where? What for?” I thought wearily, as I went down the 
street. In the distance, machine-guns chattering. There was a lively crowd 
on the corner, in front of a bakery from which emanated a fragrance of 
hot, fresh-baked bread. Red bands threw a rosy sheen on the senselessly 
radiant faces of the passers-by. I felt as if I should be ashamed to wear a 
red ribbon on my arm. Whose bread were we buttering? Was this a 
revolution, or a marionette play? 

On the corner, a crowd was milling around in front of freshly-posted 
notices. The first one read: 


“OFFICIAL NOTICE! 

“The Provisional Committee of the Deputies of the Duma gives notice 
that, owing to the removal of the Ministerial Council, it has taken over the 
powers of government. 

“The President of the Duma, 
“Mikhail Rodzianko.” 


So the Bank of Commerce was not asleep! Its new agents were taking 
the power into their hands. 

The second proclamation was an order to all officers of the Petrograd 
garrison, and all officers of other regiments now in Petrograd. The War 
Commission of the Duma (what sort of a commission was this that had just 


bobbed up?) requested all officers to appear in Army and Navy Hall, on 
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March 1 and 2, between 10 A. M. and 6 P. M.,, to procure “legitimizations 
and passes,” to be properly registered, and to carry out the orders of the 
Committee, for the reorganization of the soldiers who had associated them- 
selves with the people’s representatives to protect the Residency. Below were 
the signatures: “War Commission of the Provisional Committee of the 
Duma” and “Rodzianko.” 

“Step lively, comrade ‘Excellency’!” said a carefully dressed soldier to 
me, mockingly, after he had read the proclamation. “So your Rodzianko 
means to say that we have smashed the windows of the barracks, and 
scared the officers off, just so we can ‘associate ourselves with him to protect 
the Residency’! Brothers, that’s pretty funny! So we must defend ourselves 
from ourselves! You ‘Excellencies’ have figured it out marvelously!” 

The soldiers laughed scornfully, and turned to me. Only the carbine, an 
unusual weapon for an officer, and the red band on my arm induced them 


9499 


to be content with sneering. 

Where should I hurry now? And what for? To Army and Navy Hall, 
to “organize” the soldiers according to Rodzianko’s orders? Or should I go 
to the Technological Institute and rally the Shenshins, the Melikhovs, the 
Khoprys, the Rzhavtzevs, and the Shevelievs, to serve as a Guard company 
for the Dekabrist Don Quixotes of the Officers’ War Commission, for the 
Bank of Commerce and the Société Générale? My humblest thanks! Would 
it not be simpler, now, to go straight to Valia’s? She lived quite near here. 
Perhaps Borika had come back. 

So I decided, and turned into Suvorovsky Prospect. 

Trucks sped by clattering, reeling from side to side, bristling with 
bayonets. Crowds of shouting boys hung on behind them. Sheets of paper 
flew out of one of the trucks, like a flock of white birds. The eager crowd 
caught them in the air. I seized one too. The fresh ink smudged my fingers. 
A crowd gathered around me in a close ring, reading eagerly over my 
shoulder. 

“COMRADES! SOLDIERS! 

“It has happened! You, the enslaved, yoke-laden peasants and workers 
have risen. You have risen, and the Tsarist regime has collapsed with an 
ignominious crash. 

“Soldiers! The people have suffered long enough. 

“While aristocrats reveled, sucking the people’s blood, millions of 
peasants starved. 

“Brother soldiers! Peasant tillers of the soil! All workers! What do you 
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needP—ALL THE SOIL AND FULL FREEDOM—that is what you 
need. Shall your blood have been shed in vain? Petrograd has been in the 
hands of the soldiers and workers for two days now. Two days ago the dis- 
banded Duma elected a Provisional Committee, and called it Provisional 
Government. And so far you have not heard a single word from either 
Rodzianko or Miliukov about taking the soil from the landowners and 
giving it to the people. Vain hope! 

“Soldiers! Why has the Duma not spoken of this? Tsarist Absolutism 
must be rooted out. Unless we carry our task through to the end, unless a 
constitutional assembly is formed to which ALL peasants and workers 
shall send their delegates, and in which the rich and powerful shall not sit 
alone as in the present Duma, then the people’s cause will be thwarted. 

“SO THAT THE NOBLES AND THE OFFICERS—THE RO- 
MANOV HORDE—MAY NOT TRICK YOU, TAKE THE POWER 
INTO YOUR OWN HANDS—ELECT YOUR OWN CORPORALS 
AND REGIMENTAL OFFICERS—ELECT COMMISSARY COM- 
MITTEES FROM EVERY TROOP. ALL OFFICERS MUST BE 
UNDER THE CONTROL OF THESE COMMITTEES. 

“Accept only those officers whom you know to be friends of the people. 
Take instructions only from the delegates of the workers’ and soldiers’ 
councils. 

“Soldiers! Now that you have risen, and have been victorious, there 
will come to you, besides real friends, officers with hostile intentions who 
will pretend to be your friends. Soldiers! A fox’s tail is as dangerous to you 
as a wolf’s tooth! 

“Soldiers! Listen to us! Demand from the Duma an immediate answer 
to these questions: Shall the land be taken from the landowners, the 
ecclesiastics, and the State? Shall it be given to the peasants? Shall the 
people be set free? Will a constitutional assembly be called? Lose no time! 

“ALL THE SOIL FOR ALL THE PEASANTS! 

“ALL FREEDOM FOR ALL THE PEOPLE! 

“LONG LIVE THE SOVIET OF THE WORKERS’ AND SOL- 
DIERS’ DELEGATES! 

“SUCCESS TO THE PROVISIONAL REVOLUTIONARY GOV- 
ERNMENT! 

“Petersburg International Committee of the Russian Social Democratic 
Workers’ Party, and the Social Revolutionary Party. 

“March 1, 1917.” 
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“That hits the nail on the head,” said one of the soldiers, joyfully, blow- 


ing out a cloud of cigarette smoke. 

“Beastly! Beastly! That is against you, officer!” a gentleman in a stiff 
hat who stood next to me said excitedly. He tucked his white silk scarf 
under his beard, nervously. “Why, this is incitement against the Duma! It 
means the overthrow of order! It is anarchy!” he turned to the lady with 
him, who was hiding her red nose in her squirrel-fur collar. 

“Why is it anarchy?” said the same soldier, furiously, springing at him 
and spitting out the butt of his cigarette. “When they wanted to get the 
police down from the roofs they came to us with ‘Please help, brothers and 
comrades!’ But now that the discussion has turned to the subject of land, it 
is ‘anarchy’ all of a sudden! Brothers!” He turned to the crowd of soldiers 
and citizens which quickly surrounded him. “At the war we are killed, 
and here the police shoot us down, but we are not to talk about land. 
What we should do is give them a real dose of ‘anarchy’!” 

Involuntarily, I laughed aloud. Courage and energy ran exuberantly in 
my veins once more. Some of the soldiers looked at me distrustfully, as 
though they wanted to go through my pockets with their eyes, but when 
they met my friendly look they were reassured. 

“No. What is written here is absolutely right!” The “anarchy” soldier 
was excited and would not calm down. “It is signed by the right parties: the 
Workers’ Party and the Social Revolutionary Party. They will not break 
faith. It is only the gentlemen, nobles and officers—fox-tails every one—who 
cheat us. They want to go on fighting forever. So we must have the power, 
brothers! It must be our own! No, brothers, they shall not cheat us any 
more! If we now... . If they now. . 

The crowd of soldiers was growing constantly larger. One of them had 
already jumped up on a curbstone to speak. The stiff hats and squirrel-furs 
wriggled their terrified way out of the crowd. I went away slowly, with a 
great desire to shout “Hurrah!” or to fire my carbine into the sky, like a 
madman. Yes, and the Société Générale, the “City’—ah, Monsieur le 
banguier, ah, Mister Capitalist! The game was not ended yet, not by a 


long shot! 


A smashed car lay on the corner. 

“Just look at that! That’s what the ‘comrades’ have achieved!” the hard 
hat sputtered, turning to me. “You were right, officer, to get away from 
those fellows over there. A masterful power is needed to tame those common 
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soldiers!” He swung the squirrel-fur’s arm in time with his words. “Do 
you know, many people are getting the well-grounded fear that the rabble 
will not be content with having cut off the head but will want to take the 
scalp... .” His eyes looking trustfully into mine, met a condescending, 
mocking stare. In the distance, machine-guns roared ominously. What had 
I to say to this man? I would go quickly to my sister-in-law’s, and thence 
to the Tavrichesky. 

On the dark staircase I frightened away rebellious cats. Oh yes, it was 
March now. I knocked. The lock clicked. Valia was at home. 

“How delightful! Have you come from Oranienbaum? Have you been 
here long? I have absolutely no news from Boris. I just don’t know what to 
think. What events! I was just thinking I wanted to go to the Duma. 
Please take off your things. We'll have some tea.” 

“No, thanks very much. If you want to go to the Tavrichesky, our 
roads are the same. I want to go there too.” 

“Good! Then let’s go. How is your wife? How are your children?” 

“Quicker, Valia, quicker!” I urged her. 

“Ah, you don’t know me. You won't be able to keep up with me at all. 
I walk very fast.” 

In fact, we went as if we were running a race. A damp, frosty wind 
lashed and pricked us like salt spray. 

“You have a carbine. What kind of game are you after?” she laughed, 
screwing up her eyes in the stinging wind. 

Shots rattled through the streets, but no one paid any attention to them. 
We overtook detachments of soldiers that were pushing eagerly forward. 
Rifles swung from their shoulders on elastic straps. Their heavy boots sank 
into the dirty slush. The snow had not been cleared for four days now. 

A rattle of shots suddenly splintered the air over our heads. In front 
of us was a small church. On the corner, people were huddling together, 
pressing their backs against the walls of the houses. Bullets lashed the stucco 
and brought it down in showers on their heads. 

“Go into the porch, Valia! You might get a bullet in you out here,” I 
said, uneasily. 

But Valia went straight on, pressing against the wall. 

Shots rained through the side streets. 

“They are firing from the hospital! It is the officers!” 

“No one has been able to walk through or drive through, for an hour.” 
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“Yesterday we heard they had been disarmed, but today they are keep- 
ing up a continuous rattle again.” 

The shooting slackened for a moment. A soldier dashed headlong to 
the other side of the street. On the corner was a big house, with three little 
windows close together in its side wall. Oh, if one could only put a machine- 
gun,in there. .:. 

“Let’s run!” said Valia. 

The soldiers joined us in a dash to the other side of the street. 

“The masters are restoring order!” they growled furiously. 

As we regained our breath, hiding behind the fence of the church 
tower, a mad storm of rifle-shots whipped the now deserted streets with 
lead. 

“They are a bit late! Rodzianko’s bastards!” 


Everyone was pushing and shouting in the vestibule. 

“Let me through, I say! What if I am not a deputy? We aren't coming 
to visit you! We are going to our Soviet. We have some inquiries to make 
there.” 

“We are going to speak the plain truth! By what right are orders issued 
from here, that the officers are to command us again? And why should we 
give up our arms? What kind of fools do you take us for?” 

“Let us through, or you'll get one with the butt of this.” The crowds of 
soldiers broke through and streamed tempestuously into the left corridor. 
A violent struggle was going on in front of Room 13. Kapelinsky was pushed 
up to the door. His thick mane was standing on end. 

“The Soviet has had nothing to do with it, comrades, I assure you! 
The order was issued by Rodzianko, without our knowledge.” 

“Tell that to your grandmother!” 

“And what were you doing—sleeping ?” 

“Why do you think we elected you?” 

“Rodzianko issues orders—and what do you do?” 

“Oh, Rodzianko is to blame, of course. But you are none of you any 
better. You are all Rodziankos!”’ 

“What are you standing there for, with your face hanging open? Go on 
in and have a session of the Soviet.” 

“You're not here to rest!” 

“Shut up!” Kapelinsky shouted hoarsely. “Shut up! The session of the 


Soviet will open immediately!” 
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The round hall whirled like a mill-wheel. The glass cases containing 
photographs of the Duma deputies had been taken out—a wise precau- 
tion. In their places, two small tables were jammed up against the pink 
walls, in opposite corners. They were covered with neatly arranged bundles 
of paper. Soldiers were pushing around them; and over them, on the wall, 
incredibly jaunty and exciting, catching the eye at once, were signs lettered 
distinctly: “Central Committee of the Social Revolutionary Party” and— 
my heart leapt for joy—“War Organization of the RSDWP of the Bol- 
sheviki.” Beside this table a stern, elderly lady—her pince-nez squeezing her 
straight, sharp nose, the cord looped over her ear—was busily occupied. 
In front of the table sat two soldiers and a civilian in an ordinary work- 
man’s overcoat. One of these soldiers, a middle-aged Pioneer with a broad 
face, round forehead and cheeks sunken and yellow from fatigue, was 
writing something very carefully in a little oilcloth-covered note-book; he 
kept sticking his indelible pencil in his mouth, under the fringe of his 
mustache, as he wrote. The other soldier was young, clean, and, as the red 
braid on his litevka showed, he belonged to the Preobrazhensky Regiment. 
He turned his rosy, smooth-shaven, longish face in all directions and good- 
humoredly answered the volleys of essential questions fired at him by the 
soldiers who thronged around this Bolshevik table. Newcomers kept push- 
ing up. Frequently here the loud speech changed to friendly murmuring. 
Eyes flashed in brotherly greeting, and the note-book of the soldier with the 
mustache was rapidly being filled with hastily scribbled addresses. The 
Workers’ Party was re-establishing communication with the countless sol- 
dier masses. 

In great Katherina Hall, disorderly groups of soldiers, with their heavy 
boots, were stamping the sticky dirt that covered the parquetry. Over their 
heads, through the gray twilight of eddying smoke, one could see the 
clouded outlines of self-appointed orators in every nook and corner. 

In the middle, before the galleries of the Duma hall of sessions, a small, 
lean worker was standing on a table, gesticulating, now composed, now 
excited. His face was fringed with scanty beard. His trousers were in 
tatters. 

“Of course, comrades, the president of the Duma demands that you 
protect the soil of Russia for him. Of course! He has something to lose! For 
example, go into the province of Ekaterinoslav. You will find many times 
ten thousand yokes of fat, black land there; and what land it is, comrades! 
“To whom does this land belong?’ you will ask. And they will answer: “To 
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the president of the Duma—to Rodzianko. Then ask in the governments of 
Novgorod and Smolensk: “To whom do these rich estates and countless 
forests belong?’ And again you will be answered, comrades: “To the presi- 
dent of the Duma—to Rodzianko.” And then you may ask again: “To 
whom do these vast distilleries belong? Whose is this gigantic factory that 
contracts to supply millions of birch rifle-stocks, at fantastic prices, to our 
army?’ And the answer will be, “They belong to the president of the Duma 
—to Rodzianko.’ So why should not the president of the Duma, Rodzianko, 
keep on fighting to decisive victory?” 

“Down with Rodzianko!” the hall bellowed furiously. 

“So you see, brothers and comrades,” the worker continued calmly, 
“that the Rodziankos and all these Princes Lvovs and Vassilichikovs, the 
Counts Kapnists, the Shuligins, the Krupenskys, the Purishkeviches, and all 
these Duma landowners, have more than enough to defend and preserve. 
Their possessions, their feudal estates, they call the soil of Russia. Ask him 
now, this president of the Duma, this Rodzianko—just ask him, comrades, 
if he will be as anxious to rescue the soil of Russia if it suddenly ceases to 
belong to the landowners and gentlemen, and belongs to you, as the Bol- 
sheviki have decided it shall!” 

“Down with Rodzianko!” went thundering through Katherina Hall. 
“Down with Rodzianko! Down with the war!” 

My muscles were all atingle. I looked lovingly at my carbine, slung 
gayly over my shoulder. “Aha, you Bank of Commerce! It’s no go!” 

“How thrilling it is!” said Valia, rapturous with excitement. 

“Thrilling? Yes, and not only that. But could you go home alone if I 
should have to leave you to see about important business?” 

“Of course!” 

“But please go by way of Znamensky Square. It is rather roundabout, 
but it is safer.” 

I grasped her hand tightly, and then went back into the round hall. 

But neither the soldier nor the civilian was sitting by the Bolshevik 
table. Only the stern woman was still there. But she was managing to 
distribute handbills and talk to the soldiers at the same time. 

“Comrade,” I said to her, after waiting until she seemed to have a 
moment to spare. “They still need men. I am a Bolshevik, and a machine- 
gun officer. I am at your disposal.” 

“Have you any connection with the Committee or with the War Organ- 
ization?” she looked searchingly at me through her pince-nez. 
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“No, I have no connection with anyone. I have been in Petersburg only 
a short time.” 

“Then you must wait here a little while, comrade. The comrades with 
whom I should put you in touch have just gone away. The soldiers have 
gone to the session of the Soviet, and Molotov has gone to the Executive 
Committee. If you have not the time,” she said, noticing my involuntary 
gesture of irritation, “try to get into Room 13. You will find Molotov there. 
The Soviet is having its session next door to that. Ask them to call out 
Sadovsky. He is a soldier, of the Pioneers. It is a pity you don’t know him 
by sight.” 

“But I do. I saw them all here. ...I shall try... .” 


No one was being admitted into Room 13. 

“Only members of the Executive Committee! Only members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee!” a soldier, with a red ribbon, was shouting, eagerly 
and nervously. The sentries on duty barred the way with their rifles. 

“Excuse me! I want Molotov... .” 

“Oh, Molotov. .. .” 

“Pardon me!” A captain with a perfumed mustache, in full field equip- 
ment, came rushing in. Behind him came a bald young lieutenant of the 
Naval Guard, juicy as a grape, wearing a gold-braided uniform. “Pardon 
me. ... We come with an urgent message from his Excellency the Presi- 
dent of the Duma, Rodzianko. We must speak directly to the Executive 
Committee of the Workers’ Delegates. Pardon me!” The captain pushed 
his way forward by force, taking off his cap. 

The busy student got lost completely, the sentries withdrew their rifles, 
and I pushed in behind the captain and the lieutenant of the Naval Guard, 
together with many others, first into a passage-way, and then into a room 
behind a green curtain, where the session of the Executive Committee was 
to be held. Thirty or more civilians of the intellectual type—the marine 
ofhcer Filippovsky being the only military representative—were sitting 
around a large table or standing along the walls and in front of the large 
windows that gave onto a lonely, abandoned garden. 

“In a citizens’ revolution we want no force. I shall enter into no coali- 
tion!” Chkheidze was saying, rolling his eyes furiously, and pulling the 
marten fur tighter around his shoulders. Then he leaned back wearily in 
his arm-chair. 

Impatient, angry, and wearily indifferent glances met the captain. 
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“Permit me to introduce myself!” He raised his chin with a jerk, and 
placed his hand on the seam of his trousers. “Our great Russian armies, all 
reasonable citizens of our dear and glorious Fatherland, and myself, realize 
fully and completely that only the Workers’ Committee of Delegates can 
be recognized as sole and righteous governing power with the authority 
of the state legitimately in its hands. To it all well-intentioned citizens 
submit ‘with the greatest readiness, not even withholding their lives. . . .” 

“What's the matter? Cut it short! Speak plainly!” All over the room 
there were furious glances and shouts. 

But the pugnacious captain did not bat an eye. He stood stiffly, and 
stammered out: 

“Permit me to inform you ... allow me to assure you... since my 
earliest youth I have hoped for the revolution, and have devoted myself to 
it. My blessed father was a man who held most liberal opinions. My own 
aunt married one of the unfortunate. . . .” 

The words that followed could not be heard for the furious shouting 
and the rasping sound of chairs being pushed back. But he stood his ground 
defiantly and obstinately, as the indifferent maple outside the window might 
weather a snow-storm. 

“What idiot is that? Speak comprehensively and say what you mean. 
What do you want here? What’s the matter?” The room was in a turmoil. 
“Send him to the devil,” someone shouted from a corner. 

“His Excellency, the President of the Duma, Rodzianko, has been 
pleased to receive a telegram from his Majesty with a command to come 
to meet him without delay at the Dno Station.” The stammering words 
of the now utterly confused captain finally became audible. “His Excellency 
was pleased to commission me to ask most respectfully, to beg, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, to be good enough to place a special train at the disposal 
of His Excellency. The interests of the Fatherland and of the Revolu- 
HOfy. ees 

“What has that to do with us?” The captain’s speech was again lost in 
a babel of voices. 

“Railway workers. .. .” The captain’s falsetto finally pierced the con- 
fusion. “. . . they answered that they would not give him a train without 
permission of the Executive Committee. .. . 

“Good! All right! Fine! Please wait in the corridor. We shall discuss the 
matter at once, and inform you of our decision. All strangers will please 
leave the room at once!” said Sukhanov, energetically. 
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I looked around for Molotov. 

“Permit me to remark that my sleepless devotion to the revolution,” 
the captain exploded again, “which I, so to speak, sucked in with my 
mother’s milk... .” 

“Good, good!” buzzed the room. “We will confer. We request all 
strangers to leave at once.” 

“I take it upon myself,’ the lieutenant of Naval Guards suddenly 
emerged from behind the captain’s shoulder and stuttered eagerly, “I take 
it upon myself, in the name of all seamen and officers, to ask you what 
your position is on the war and the defense of the Fatherland. I submit to 
you and recognize your authority without demur. We must all——” 

“The devil take it!” Everyone jumped up. “Will they let us get on with 
this meeting, or not?” They rushed at him. 

“I consider it necessary to say, however,” the lieutenant of Naval Guards 
gabbled, as he turned to the door, “that all of our army and navy, here 
and at the Front, are wholeheartedly for the continuation of the war, to 
a victorious finish. The Workers’ Committee can count on us only if it 
also——” 

“Enough!” bellowed a gentleman in a black coat, turning red as a 
beet, and bringing his fist down on the table with all his force. 

There was an uncomfortable silence. 

“The question of war or peace has not yet come up for discussion by 
the Soviet,” Chkheidze declaimed. 

“When we reach a decision, we shall let you know about it,” Sukhanov 
added. 

“Be so kind as not to bother us in our work any more,” Stieklov 
thundered. 

We were all pushed to the door.... 


A dull roar issued from the room in which the Soviet was assembled. 
The place was crammed to bursting, with soldiers. Only here and there 
were a couple of subalterns or a group of workers to be seen. There was 
no room to sit down, and everyone was standing, even on the benches, 
chairs, window-sills, and the great table. On a table, in the midst of a dense 
mass of soldiers, stood black-bearded Nikolai Dmitrievitch Sokolov. His 
bald head and his pince-nez gleamed, and he kept twitching his white cuffs 
to straighten them. 

“So it turns out,” a pock-marked soldier with broad cheek-bones, stand- 
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ing on the table with his hands in the pockets of his greatcoat, was shouting, 
“that we have shed our blood, that we have made a revolution, for the 
Duma to set the officers at our throats again. Very well, very well! I 
know’—he suddenly put out his hand, as though he felt an objection some- 
where. “Very well, I have heard it said that now it is wartime, and that 
success without officers is impossible. Very well, comrades, we understand 
that, afid we wish no ill to the Fatherland. Naturally, we are prepared to 
go on fighting, but only if we are allowed to elect our officers ourselves. 
But as for officers who have smashed us in the jaw, who are favorable to 
the Tsar and the princes, who want to let the Germans through the Front— 
those officers we do not want.” 

“Right! Right!” The window-panes rattled. 

“Why, I ask, are we bothering ourselves here so long?” a soldier sud- 
denly started up, his face turning red. “Since we have our Soviet; since 
it is agreed that troop committees are to be elected everywhere to look out 
for the food supply, these committees should also keep account of the ofh- 
cers and all arms and machine-guns——” 

“And armored cars!” shouted a tall, red-headed soldier near the door. 

“—and armored cars,” the speaker continued. “And only our elected 
committees are to have the disposition of anything. We ought under no 
circumstances and upon no order to issue arms to the officers. Do not give 
up your arms, comrades! And as for the officers whom we do not want 
over us—the Soviet should send them to the Front immediately!” 

“Right!” the whole room roared, and the blushing soldier jumped to the 
floor in a thunder of applause. 

His place was immediately taken by a tall, thin soldier with an open 
face, a small nose, and gray eyes. 

“I am called Borissov,” he said simply. “I have just this to say. Sending 
the officers to the Front is a very good measure. The little aristocrat boys 
and the police shall do all the fighting there.” 

“Right!” bellowed the Soviet. 

“They are still rattling away with their machine-guns in the streets,” 
Borissov continued. “But what if the generals whom we recognize, and 
who remain here, should send us all to the Front? What if they sent 
peasant recruits there, instead of us, or recalled soldiers from the Front, 
who have not yet heard of our revolution? Who will defend our freedom 
then, comrades? Who will guard our Soviet? So, I propose,” Borissov 
hammered each word into the attentive silence, “I propose that our Ex- 
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ecutive Committee issue a war order immediately, that none of the Petro- 
grad revolutionary garrison shall on any account be sent away from here.” 

Sokolov nodded his head in agreement. Mad applause, and shouting. 
A stocky officer of medium height, in blue trousers with silver braid, 
jumped up on the table. 

“I am the delegate of the Ninth Cavalry Regiment, Second-Lieutenant 
Sachs.” He rattled his spurs jauntily. “Rest easy, I am no German. I am a 
true Russian. I consider it my duty to say something about the War Com- 
mission. It has been attacked here repeatedly. I shall merely inform you that 
I worked there myself, yesterday, but that today Duma Delegate Colonel 
Engelhardt and Gutchkov have quite done away with the old personnel.” 

“Smashed it to pieces!” came shouts from every side. 

“And put the most reactionary officers of the General Staff in their 
places.” I turned around and recognized Dobranitzky by his little black 
mustache, his slick hair, and his vague, dark eyes. 

“That was what I wanted to tell you.” Cavalry-Subaltern Sachs wrinkled 
his forehead. “It seems to me that we ought no longer to permit the War 
Staff of the revolution to be entirely composed of such men. All commands 
and orders must be checked up very carefully, and in case of the slightest 
doubt the Executive Committee must be consulted. But so that our rep- 
resentatives may have a voice, I propose that we elect from our Soldiers’ 
Soviet exactly as many delegates to the War Commission as it now has 
members.” 

“Right! Right!” thundered through the room. The cavalry-subaltern 
got down from the table. He was succeeded by a young, clean-looking 
soldier of the Preobrazhensky Regiment, with his spectacles sagging on 
his pointed nose. He had sat by the Bolshevik table in the round hall. 

“Aleksei Padierin,” he introduced himself, blushing and squinting in 
embarrassment. “I am heartily in favor of the very practical proposals of 
the speaker who preceded me, and have only this to add: if the majority 
is so determined that the officers shall continue to have the power of com- 
mand, we, as the Soviet, must certainly make this condition, that authority 
of the officers must apply exclusively to the service, and in no case be ex- 
tended to politics. Politically, we soldiers must submit only to the Soviet. 
Outside the service, the soldiers must have absolute equality of all political 
and civil rights, with other citizens. And the idiotic idea of saluting and 
standing attention, except on duty, must be done away with.” 

“What does he say?” Cavalry Second-Lieutenant Sachs jumped up. 
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“I propose besides, to do away with this title business, even in the 
service. Officers can simply be called ‘Citizen Second-Lieutenant, Citizen 
General.’ ” 

“Right!” bellowed the whole Soviet, excitedly. 

“It would be even better to replace the frivolous civilian word ‘citizen’ 
with the more polite ‘Mister’,” shouted Cavalry-Subaltern Sachs, inter- 
rupting. 

“Very well,” Padierin made a gesture of dismissal. “That is all I have 
to propose, today. The main thing, however, is that we publish the resolu- 
tions we have made today, and promulgate them as final and obligatory 
orders. I insist on that most energetically. We have not assembled here as a 
Soviet to play dominoes, but to make a revolution. And only we, the rep- 
resentatives of the workers and soldiers, are the provisional revolutionary 
power in fact.” 

“Right! Right!” Soldiers’ and workers’ hands clapped loudly as Padierin 
jumped down from the table, straightening his glasses. 

“But first we must have the approval of the Executive Committee for 
these resolutions,” Sokolov croaked pompously, turning his mustache up- 
ward. 

“We shall elect our delegates to your Commission, so that things will 
get done promptly,” said Padierin, hurrying past him. 

“Right! Right!” the hall roared. 

The tall red-haired soldier who had made the remark about the armored 
cars went over to Padierin and began to tell him something important. 
Padierin listened with an anxious alr. 

“Comrade Padierin!” I went over to him, and he turned to me. 

“Indeed!” he said, after he had listened to what I had to say. He nodded 
kindly, and there was a friendly gleam in his eyes. “To get in touch with 
the organization you must go to our committee on the Viborg Side. But 
now. ... You say you are a machine-gunner? How would you like to 
work in an armored car? Would you like to wipe out police machine-gun 
nests?” 

“Of course!” 

“Here’s a machine-gunner for you!” said Padierin, turning to the red- 
headed, freckled soldier, who surveyed me with friendly eyes. 

“We have two machine-guns on our car,” he said. “I serve one. The 
fellow who served the other one was just shot, in front of the central tele- 


phone office.” 
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“How shot? You say you had an armored car!” 

“Oh, as for that!” The soldier made a careless gesture. “Tsarist property, 
you know! The contractors probably armored their pockets. Shots go 
through our car as though it were made of paper. It only looks from the 
outside as if it were armored. Can you shoot well?” 

“Of course!” 

“Well then, come along. We have only to drag some gasoline out of 
the War Commission. They are not giving any more out today, and we 
used up all ours long ago.” 

“What is the name of your car?” 

“Oleg.” 

Oleg? Yes, I remembered—that leaden day when first a peaceful, un- 
armed demonstration of workers was fired on by gendarmes and police. 
I remembered the deserted Ligovka and the ill-portending armored car 
“Oleg”. That morning... . Yes, “Oleg”. ... And now, suddenly. ... 

“What is your name, comrade?” 

“Aia.” His face beamed. “And what is yours, comrade?” 

I told him. | 

“Let us through! Make way!” A subaltern ran down the corridor, the 
dour, sensitive Kerensky at his heels. 

Everyone fell back. “What’s the matter?” 

Kerensky and the subaltern dived into Room 13, and a curious crowd 
followed them. 

“What have you done?” Kerensky screeched, as he stormed into the 
room. “Where is Chkheidze?” 

“Rodzianko just sent for him.” 

“Tt is absolute madness! How could you?” He spoke in a hoarse, tragic 
whisper. “Rodzianko ought to have gone at once, to force Nikolai to sign 
the abdication. I had agreed to it. What have you done? You did not give 
him a train! You have ruined everything! You have played into the hands 
of the Romanovs! You are rescuing the dynasty. Are you monarchists? It 
is a provocation! You... you... you...” he sputtered, almost choking, 
and jumped up on a seat. “The responsibility for everything falls on you!” 
He slid down, collapsed helplessly into the seat, breathing heavily and 
rolling his eyes wildly. His blue, shaven lips writhed like wet worms. 

“Water! Water! Bring water, quickly!” Some of the bystanders rushed 
over to him and tried to undo his collar. 

“Let’s go!” said Aia, embarrassed. 
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In the right corridor, Aia was unable to pass the triple guard of clean, 

nicely-groomed cadets. Solitary officers were strolling over the still relatively 
clean parquetry. 

In Room 41, where the War Commission was, there was none of yes- 
terday’s turmoil. Two women and three civilians whom I did not know 
were sitting on the sofa. In front of the window, office-clerks and a red- 
haired stenographer were rattling away on the typewriters. Before the table 
at which Filippovsky had been working so intensely yesterday, and over 
which cleanliness and order now reigned, sat a dandified gentleman with 
gray hair who looked like a withered rooster. He rubbed his hands 
nervously, with his elbows on the documents, and his face was red as a 
crab one moment and blue as a young turkey-cock the next. Two captains 
in General Staff uniforms were bowing over him respectfully. One of them, 
a tall, fat man, was panting. His fat belly, his chin, his cheeks, drooped 
and fell in heavy wrinkles. The other, with square, close-cropped head, 
was laboriously going over a document and trying to demonstrate some- 
thing in a respectfully persuasive voice. 

“No, I should not advise you to sign this order. What does it mean? 
Interference with such actions on the part of officers will be punished by 
death. Interference of officers? Actions of officers? What are they trying to 
do? Disarm the soldiers who are running amuck?” 

“What can I do about it?” The face of the gentleman sitting at the 
table turned quite blue. “What can I do about it if these . . . comrades. 
... His face was distorted with disgust. 

The stenographer noticed me, and a tall, sleek subaltern, who had been 
bending low over her and talking to her, jumped up and turned hurriedly 
to me. 

“What do you want?” 

All at once everybody was looking at me with a sort of enigmatic 
curiosity. For some reason unknown to me, I was embarrassed by my car- 
bine and my red ribbon. 

“I want the War Commission. I need gasoline for an armored car.” 

“The War Commission is now upstairs. This is the office of the chair- 
man, Colonel Engelhardt. This is not a public office.” 

The subaltern escorted me back to the door. 


“Well, captain, how was it?” someone called mockingly from the win- 
dow. I looked around. There was no captain in the corridor. Four sub- 
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alterns whom I did not know were standing in front of the window, and 
on the window-sill sat a tall official of the war department, with narrow 
silver epaulettes. Apparently it was he who, with civilian ignorance, had 
taken me for a captain, for his cloudy gray eyes, with a negligent smile in 
them, were fastened on me. I recognized Mstislavsky at once, from the 
way he wheezed, and twirled his brown mustache, and wagged the with- 
ered folds of his cheeks. 

“There seem to have been great changes here,” I said, in the same tone, 
holding out my hand. 

“As you see. J thought you had gone in to introduce yourself to Engel- 
hardt, you rushed into his room so fast.” His mouth twitched ironically. 
The subalterns smiled. “I wanted to warn you that you had not come at 
a good time. At this moment, Engelhardt is receiving Captains Izkubovich 
and Tugan-Baranovsky, of the General Staff. It is a matter of no conse- 
quence,” he said with a poisonous smile, “that both of them were working 
on Khabalov’s staff only yesterday. That is no reason why they should not 
compose a ‘revolutionary’ staff, with Engelhardt, today. Yes, Rodzianko 
and Miliukov have properly chewed up our War Commission.” 

“But what about the Soviet? Surely the War Commission is subject to 
its authority. Why have not Kerensky, nor Sokolov, nor Sukhanov, nor the 
revolutionary officers——” 

“Oh!” Mstislavsky made a contemptuous gesture, “if you had a notion 
how many of our officers are coming here now! Like flies to sugar! We 
sit here, on the shelf, and watch them rushing over here, introducing 
themselves, fawning. ... You know, we even suspected you!” 

“What a notion! I need fuel for an armored car. Where is the War 
Commission ?” 


At last I found the War Commission, at the remote end of the Palace, 
beyond a series of drafty corridors, beyond low doors leading to the com- 
missary supply rooms, from which emanated an odor of damp bread, well- 
fed mice, and reeking buckwheat gruel. I ran up half-lit stairways into 
the twilight of a landing from which several doors opened. From the timid 
noises and the respectful murmurs, I judged the landing was filled with 
waiting officers. 

“Do you also want to see Gutchkov?” someone asked me. 

“Yes. I came to see about fuel for an armored car.” 
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“Then, please,” they laughed mockingly, “to the right! You must not 
stand here!” 

In the room that I came into, I found only two persons, both of them 
civilians. One, who looked as though he had been solidly hammered into 
a black coat, was gazing thoughtfully out of the low, square window. He 
was lgoking down at the red flags and the crowds, with a faintly ironical 
smile on his lips. 

“I am from the armored car ‘Oleg’. I want gasoline.” 

He turned from the window to me, looked at me searchingly and jerked 
his head stiffly in the direction of an engineer, who with evident agitation 
Was poring’ over some big ledgers. This one wrinkled his low forehead 
and spread out the rough bristles of his black mustache. 

“Engineer Parshin!” 

He jumped up, and glowered at me with leaden eyes. Then he glanced 
over his notes, and said in a jumpy voice: “Your car has not yet been 
registered with us. When did you join?” 

“I have just been assigned to this duty. I am a machine-gunner.” 

“The supplies can be turned over to you only if you have a specific task 
to perform.” 

“We have. We have undertaken to destroy the police machine-gun 
nests.” 

“That is not so urgent.” The black coat turned to me. 

“The State Bank has just called us for help. A large mob of looters and 
hooligans is assembling on the Sadovaia. The prisons have been opened. 
... We entrust you, as an officer, with the protection of the Head Office 
of the State Bank.” 

“The protection of the State Bank? All right. I'll go there. And what 
am I to do if no crowds have assembled there?” 

“You will have no objection,” he said carelessly, smiling superciliously 
through his teeth, “if I, Engineer Palitchinsky, representing the Chairman 
of the War Committee, Gutchkov, have personal information, on the 
basis of which I proceed on my own responsibility. If I tell you that the 
bank is surrounded by a mob, then... . Will you go, or not?” 

“Yes.” 

A minute later I left the room, with an order to protect the bank and 
a requisition slip for gasoline in my pocket. 


Chapter 9 


alt anes dirty doorways, through clamorous congestion, through the 
swarming park grounds, we worked our way at last to the street corner 
where the armored car stood, grim and forbidding. The name “Oleg” was 
blazoned in Byzantine lettering on the round, gray-green turret, and be- 
neath that, in big red letters, “RSDWP”. Red flags floated from both sides 
of the car. Through its open door came the staccato pounding of the motor 
and the metallic creaking of the levers. It was closely surrounded by a 
curious crowd, which fingered its cold armor eagerly, and peeked fear- 
fully into the dark hole where the oil-smeared mechanic was sorting a heap 
of dirty rags. 

“Here I am, brothers!” Aia shouted into the car. “I’ve brought you an 
officer—a machine-gunner. He belongs to us. He’s a member of the party.” 

The levers stopped rattling, and the car was shaken by a light, regular 
pulsation. From the dark hole emerged the shaggy head of the mechanic, 
smudges of grease and dirt on his nose and cheeks and a grin all over his 
face; and then the driver himself, equally begrimed and greasy, looked 
out. 

“Where are we going now?” he asked cheerfully, nodding friendly wel- 
come to me and putting out his hand, smeared with gasoline and oil. 
“Crawl in, brother woodpeckers. We'll go and bore a few holes!” 

Inside the cramped turret it was close, smelly, and dark. I dropped my 
carbine on the floor, climbed ‘on the high seat, and sat down in front of 
the left-hand machine-gun, with my head stuck up into a sort of little case. 
Through the firing-slot, only the edge of the gray sky and part of a house 
were visible. The mechanic pushed the box of cartridge belts over close to 
me and slammed the back door. I kept hitting my uninitiated head on the 
steel of the armored turret. I examined the machine-gun, and put an am- 
munition belt in. 

“We're off, comrades!” 
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“Nikolaiev!” the driver shouted. The car clattered, jerked, the armored 
walls roared, and the back of my head knocked against the turret. 

There was no fuel in the Ninth Cavalry Regiment depot. Trucks that 
had gone out, loaded with soldiers, on self-commissioned fighting expedi- 
tions, had taken it all. We were obliged to supply at the Mikhailov depot. 

“There will have to be explanations there,” Aia shouted, bending over 
to ‘me to make his voice heard above the roar of the car. “You must help 
us out!” 

Our armored car rolled swiftly over the crowded streets. Through the 
slit of the firing-port I saw faces that shrank away in terror, then at once 
lighted up with enthusiastic joy at observing the new inscription on our 
car. An immense pride danced in my heart. I held on tightly to the machine- 
gun when the car, rattling and zooming to split one’s ear-drums, leaned 
clumsily to one side on the curves. 


A mist of gasoline floated into the street through the gates of the 
Mikhailov depot. In the gloomy dusk of the great hall, dimly lighted by 
arc-lamps, a row of armored monsters lowered. Grimy silhouettes bustled 
about the oil- and gasoline-flooded asphalt. 

A blond lieutenant from the armored-car division took my gasoline req- 
uisition and called to the soldiers, in a thin voice, to take the rubber hose 
out to our car in the street. 

“Hey! Hey!” he suddenly remembered. “That is our ‘Oleg’! How do 
you come to have it? That is our car. It disappeared, on its own initiative, 
three days ago. You will have to leave it with us. Who is the driver? 
Nikolaiev? Yes, yes. We officers must not violate discipline. Please be so 
kind... .” 

But I would not give up the armored car. I explained to the lieutenant 
that the car now belonged to the soldiers, who were making very good 
use of it. Besides, it was already registered with the War Commission, 
whose orders it was bound to carry out. 

“We are all under the Duma’s orders now,” the lieutenant snapped, 
haughtily. “Our whole division joined up with it today, and therefore——” 

“So much the better,” I interrupted. “The Soviet of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Delegates has ruled that the officers shall not have any authority 
to demand the return of arms seized by the soldiers . . . or of armored 
cars.” I remembered Aia’s premonitory suggestion, 

“But the Soviet——” 
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“Yes, the Soviet, and Engelhardt himself, are about to publish a peremp- 
tory order.” 

“But they absconded without officers!” the subaltern insisted. 

“Was it the soldiers’ fault that the officers did not join them at the right 
time?” I said, somewhat mockingly. “They have an officer now.” I in- 
troduced myself and showed him my orders from the War Commission. 

“Lieutenant Filonenko,” he whined, in confusion, looking at the order 
and measuring me up and down with suppressed, helpless fury in his eyes. 
“T shall not venture to detain you. That will all be cleared up. But take 
notice that we shall not again supply provisions for the service crew of this 
ear. 

“Don’t worry, we'll get plenty without you,’ grunted Aia, beaming 
triumphantly, as he helped me into the car. 


As it turned out, there was no sign of a mob on the Sadovaia. The 
Bank’s iron gratings were heavily barred from within. On the street cor- 
ner, a few frightened idlers were loitering. 

“They say the police have barricaded themselves on the roof of the 
Trougolny House on the corner of the Bankovskaia and the Ekaterinen- 
skaia, and that they are peppering away from there with machine-guns,” 
said Aia, returning to the car out of breath. 

We turned to the Nevsky, swerved sharply opposite the Kasany Church, 
and dashed along the bank of the frozen Katherina Canal. It was hot in 
the steel cage; there was a nauseating reek of gasoline, and the noise was 
ear-splitting. Through the firing-slot, which was letting in the fresh air, 
I could see the roof of a yellow, three-storied house, and a large triangular 
sign. I tried to aim the machine-gun at the skylight But the guns were 
mounted on the level, and to elevate them would have meant a lot of time 
and trouble. Through the firing-slot we could hear the furious chattering 
of the maddened police machine-guns. But it was impossible to hit them 
from where we were. 

“Back!” I ordered. 

The armored car turned around, clumsily, and we dashed back to the 
monument of Field Marshal Kutusov, past the slim columns of Kasany 
Church, came out on the other side of the Katherina Canal, and went to 
the Bank. Two pair of great, black cast-iron panthers with gilded wings 
held a little suspension bridge between them from their teeth. 
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“Halt!” I said. “Please do not fire, Aia, or you will interfere with my 
aim. I will put an end to them by myself.” 

Not wasting a moment, I aimed the machine-gun at the cornice of the 
upstairs window of the house. The gun quivered in my hands like a 
gigantic captive bird, and filled the little cage of the armored car with a 
thunderous roar. Now the acrid smell of smokeless powder was mingled 
with the heavy gasoline fumes and the steam. The window-panes crashed 
and fell down jingling. A garland of stucco, raised by the rain of bullets, 
eddied and coiled along the cornice. On the corner of the Gorokhovaia, 
everybody thought the shots were coming from the house, and a rattling 
fusillade of rifle-shots were directed against it. Pockmarks quickly spotted 
the whole house. A crowd of soldiers was directing a heavy fire on it from 
behind the stone railing of the bridge, and from the corner. 

“Back a little!” I ordered. “I must get the roof of the house in range.” 

A few bullets spattered resonantly on our armor, leaving little indenta- 
tions. The car rolled backward a bit, and I aimed at the skylight. It seemed 
to me that someone was up there. | sent a sharp hail of bullets, cutting the 
roof along the cornice, so that no one could get out. 

“That will be enough!” I shouted, as I ceased firing. “Open the door! 
Let’s go into the Bank now, Aia.” 

The little bridge was narrow, and the granite walls of the canal were 
steep. The black panthers raised their golden wings like butterflies. Wanton 
bullets might whistle over the little bridge at will—the police nest was 
wiped out. People ran to the house we had shot at, bustling excitedly in 
front of it. We knocked at the gate of the iron railing that surrounded 
the bank. An excited porter in green livery and a white fur refused to 
open to us, and called an official, who appeared, shivering, though he had 
an overcoat thrown over his shoulders. He read the order given us by the 
War Commission, and then let Aia and me come in. 

Here was the gold Bastille, where, behind barred windows, lay glittering 
heaps that were dug out with mining-tools. Here, in the little cages of 
the safes, slept pearls and brilliants, a cold, hard splendor that had flashed 
wantonly, on festive, noisy nights, over fat and powdered flesh. We walked 
across broad white marble floors, our footsteps muffled in soft carpets, into 
offices with heavy drapes and portiéres. The director of the Bank, wrapped 
in a costly fur coat, cringed as he shook my hand and assured me that 
everything in the Bank was in order, everything securely locked up. He 
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flourished a clanking bunch of keys. He must have been disturbed by the 
crowd of soldiers below who had been shooting at the police in the garret 
of the neighboring house. 

“I have a telephone connection with the police up there!” The director 
of the Bank motioned toward one of the receivers lying on the smooth 
cloth of the broad and massive table. “But for some reason they do not 
answer at this moment,” he added, gloomily. “We should be very grateful 
if you would bring your armored car into our yard, and remain here to 
protect the Bank.” 

“No,” I said. “Just lock yourselves in snugly and no one will molest 
you. We are superfluous here, and should only attract unnecessary and 
unpleasant attention.” 

All the time I spoke, I was fighting with anarchist thoughts that kept 
darting through my head, piercing and insistent. Aia and I were armed, 
and we had dashed in there, already at fever heat. Around us were only 
the cowardly, unopposing rabble of officials and watchmen. What if we 
ordered them, point-blank: “Hands up! The cute little keys, thank you!” 
Cut the telephone wires. Leave Aia here and rush to the Soviet of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Delegates with the keys! What excitement would be roused 
there! The State Bank in the hands of the Soviet! How Miliukov and 
Rodzianko would tremble, perfectly helpless! Gutchkov would be so 
alarmed that he would lose the last bit of down from his skull. Engel- 
hardt ‘would go white as a worm. The gold Bastille in the hands of the 
peopleP “Yes,” I thought, “but above the Soviet is the Executive Com- 
mittee,” and I saw a broad green curtain before me, and looks that furiously 
rebuked my invited visit: 

“What do you want?” 

“Something irrelevant again?” 

Sukhanov would hiss: “This is no meeting, but an historic session!” 

And Chkheidze would growl: “The Bank question has not yet come 
up in the Soviet!” 

No, down with rebellious thoughts! 

“Tell me, please,” the director who accompanied us was saying in an 
ingratiating voice, “should we not hoist a red flag on the building, and on 
the gate? Our police do not answer us, and I am afraid that——” 

Aia and I said together. 
We walked over to the corner. The crowd was already dispersing. On 
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“Yes! yes. Hang out red flags! Certainly! 
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the sidewalk in front of the house, spattering the wall, wallowed a mass of 
black cloth, human bones, hair, and bloody, sticky substance. 
“You peppered them well from your armored car!” said one of the 
bystanders meditatively, breaking the dead silence. 


With chains clanking, we dashed thunderously along the Nevsky. More 
rattling and rumbling in our ears; more heat and gasoline fumes in the 
armored turret. Our menacing reflection was caught in the transparent 
mirrors of the store windows, and glided like a ghost over the merchandise 
displayed. The bullet holes glistened like spittle on the great, thick panes. 
On the sidewalks were gentlemen in stiff hats, who kept looking around 
apprehensively; self-confident patrols of armed workers, their coats belted 
tight; and beltless soldiers who lounged about in holiday mood. On the 
corner, the rows of massive bronze horses in front of the emptied General 
Staff building were steadily returning the stare of the windows of the 
Winter Palace, which stood stiff and stark and sanguinary. We rushed past 
Alexander Park. How the women, children, and workers who were shot 
on January 9, 1905, would have rejoiced if they had awakened and seen 
our avenging armored car! On our right the now dead, wan pillars of the 
Admiralty Palace flew past us; and the gilded wedge of its roof, ingloriously 
abandoned by the Tsarist ministers, rose stark, desolate. The rime-incrusted 
granite cliffs of mighty Isaac Church were passed and left behind; we 
crossed the mirroring Morskaia, and went into the Gorokhovaia. 

“Yes! Yes! Yes! On the corner of the Sadovaia, in front of the Bat 
Cinema, there is terrible shooting! A whole division of police!” little boys 
shouted as they ran along beside us. 

Aha! To the Bat! We rumbled along at top speed to the corner of the 
Sadovaia. But no matter how much we maneuvered the car, we could 
not get the roof within range. Either the neighboring houses, or the dead 
space of the fagade was in our way. So their shots could not take effect, 
either. We stopped at the crossing, climbed out onto the street one after 
the other, and called to those on the corner who were timidly firing at 
the roof. 

“Don’t worry! We are perfectly safe here, right under their noses. There 
is no sense in shooting from here. Get into the courtyards and climb to the 
attics. From there you can slaughter the police dogs!” 

I was devilishly hungry. Eager students took us into the hastily es- 
tablished soldiers’ kitchen two doors away. Students, men and women with 
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Red Cross ribbons, stood in front of the house. We drove the armored car 
over and went in to eat, one at a time. The sour cabbage soup, the greasy 
buckwheat gruel—the friendly white aprons of the girls who flitted about 
in the fragrant steam. .. . We were enveloped in warmth and comfort, 
very welcome after our nerve-racking activities. 

“Please eat, gentlemen! Please eat!” 

“You see,” said Aia, licking his chops, “we are getting something to 
eat all right, and the devil take Filonenko!” 

As we left the kitchen, soldiers and workers on patrol were already lead- 
ing away the bowed shadows of the police whom they had disarmed and 
hauled down from the roof. In the rear of the procession they had a police 
officer with one galosh, no hat, and a civilian overcoat over his uniform. 
His face was smashed and bloody. Cocked revolvers glinted right in front 
of his eyes. 

“So you thought it was a joke! How many have been shot down for 
nothing, and again and again for nothing? Do you want to rescue Niko- 
lashka?” 

We got into the armored car. Our driver, Nikolai, looked after them 
long and curiously. 

“All over,” he said, getting in after us. “They have done for him.” 

“Done for whom?” I asked. 

“The police officer. They won’t drag him any further.” 


Opalescent smoke lay over the Liteinaia. The Circuit Court building 
was burning on and on, with bureaucratic obstinacy. A solitary cannon, 
that had smashed up the police nest on Liteiny Bridge three days before, 
stood there, bored with inactivity. It had been stranded on the corner of 
the Sergeivskaia, together with the ammunition boxes. The Arsenal was 
desolate, with windows broken and doors gaping. Here and there in the 
distance, aimless shots crackled. The day of mad uproar and flaming red 
flags was sinking into gray misty twilight. 

In front of the Potiomkinskaia our armored car got stuck hopelessly 
in a snow-drift. 

“We shall have to have another chain,” growled Aia. “Go into the 
Tavrichesky, Comrade Lieutenant. We'll be along in a moment.” 

We agreed on a meeting place. 

The sidewalks of the Potiomkinskaia were seething. Little boys jumped 
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about excitedly. Strains of band music sounded, muffled and dull. Stretch- 
ing across the whole width of the street, countless, endless files of sailors 
were marching, with red flags. In short, black sailors’ tunics, the striped 
ribbons of their caps streaming out, marched the garrison of the Marine 
Guard. Countless rows of flat, sharp knives, on the muzzles of round 
Japanese rifles, rippled, pushing forward the revolutionary brass of the 
band, behind which, at the head of a row of ofhicers, a thin, affected young 
admiral strode haughtily. 

“The Grand Duke! The Grand Duke Kyril Vladimirovich is going 
to greet the Duma!” The words swept like a gust of wind through the 
crowd that lined the sidewalk with gaping mouths. 

There was the rattle of a machine-gun in front of us, and a swarm of 
leaden nuts whistled over the sailors. Here, near Tavrichesky Palace! 
What a pity our armored car was stuck! What pleasure it would have 
been to destroy this malignant, persistent boil! For 2 moment, the sailors 
were in disorder; the officers behind the band stopped, and the music was 
silent. But the columns of seamen fell into elastic ranks again at once, 
and swept forward. I made use of the momentary stop to catch up with 
them. 


Tavrichesky Park grounds whirled like a mill-wheel. Soldiers’ fur 
caps, worker and student caps, stiff hats, and red flags. New regiments, 
delegations, bands, flags—and a glacial air—rolled in through the wide- 
open doors of the castle. The dark stairways bustled uneasily. The halls, 
crammed with soldiers, bellowed like a raging tempest. 

In the right-hand corridor Sinany ran against me and took hold of me. 
He was breathless, agitated, pale as death. His eyes were wide with terror. 

“Have you heard? Kronstadt! Early this morning! All the officers have 
been wiped out! Admiral Viren was torn to pieces! Rodzianko is sending 
Deputies Popoliaiev and Taskin now. That’s anarchy for you!” 

He raved on. 

“Dear, silent, concrete Kronstadt! Dear neighbor of mine! Forgive, for- 
give! Night before last I looked over at you, across the dark, lonely, frozen 
Canal, and I had no hope for you! You have come to our assistance, and 
again you have raised the shot-riddled red flag of the armored cruisers 
Potiomkin and Otchakov! It is not without reason that the aristocratic old 
Potiomkin Palace is terrified before you!” 
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Little lamps twinkled up in the corridor. 

“Permit me to inform you.” A slick little officer stood before two black- 
coats. “The sailors have come.” 

“Sailors!” Their eyes bulged with terror. 

“Yes, but new ones—the whole garrison. They want to see the presi- 
dent of the Duma. Grand Duke Kyril Vladimirovich is with them.” 

“His Highness?” 


The door of Engelhardt’s room was open, but he was nowhere to be 
seen, nor were the captains, nor the adjutants, nor the red-haired stenog- 
rapher with quivering nostrils. Only the clerks tapped away at their 
machines, as on the day before, and officers idled about. 

How quickly everything changed here, and how incomprehensibly! 

“Well, Lieutenant, how have you got along?” a brisk, stocky subaltern 
called to me. “It was you who came here yesterday, with the soldiers from 
Oranienbaum, was it not? What are the sentiments of your men? Here 
with the big bugs there is very bad feeling. The Tarutinsky Regiment, that 
was sent here from the Front to suppress the disturbances, came as far as 
Tsarskoie Selo, and then fraternized with our fellows. Why, those delegates 
in Katherina Hall are saying: “The whole army is for the Revolution! Long 
live the Republic!” That’s what! The cadets have rested all their hopes 
on the George Cavalry, which is still on its way here, somewhere. And 
how is it with your machine-gunners? Are you organized?” 

We were surrounded by a crowd of officers, with a single soldier among 
them. 

“I have been peppering police nests from an armored car, all day. I 
even got a few of them. I have not been to my soldiers, but I shall certainly 
go to them... .” 

“Comrade Lieutenant!” A rosy-cheeked non-commissioned officer with 
a very blond, close-cropped mustache, looked at me fondly. “Please come 
to us! Be our commander!” 

What was this? 

“T am the first delegate of the Moscow Regiment. I was elected by all the 
soldiers. We are on the Viborg Side. Yesterday, we drove our officers away. 
They were unreliable; they got into a skirmish with us. How can we get 
along without a commander? I am not qualified myself. Please come 
to us, as regimental commander! We shall be so glad to have you!” His 


eyes flashed. 
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I felt a warm joy welling up in my heart. I saw the regular ranks of 
fresh, enthusiastic soldiers under the streaming red flag, myself at their 
head—around us, countless factory chimneys, sooty streets; I could hear 
bold acclamations from workers and from our Bolshevik committee. I was 
ready to take the hand of the Moscow non-com and joyfully say “Yes!” 
But all at once I remembered our sleepless, all-night march; the firing in 
front of the Narvskaia Okolitsa; the dark soldier with the wounded leg; 
the uproarious avalanche of frozen machine-guns; Shenshin, Melikhov, 
Khopry.... 

“No,” I said, with a sigh. “No,—I cannot. I have my own soldiers 
already. Perhaps Comrade Second-Lieutenant”—I looked at the subaltern 
who had spoken to me—“are you from a regiment stationed here, or from 
the Front?” 

“From the Front,” he said, modestly. “At the moment, I am in com- 
mand of the convalescents.” 

“Fxcellent! Take this subaltern!” I said to the non-com. “He comes 
from the Front, too.” ; 

“That is fine!” the Moscow soldier smiled, joyfully. “And how pleased 
our regiment will be! Come along, come with me, Comrade Second- 
Lieutenant!” 

“But . . . but so suddenly?” The subaltern was all confused. “Just like 
that? Without papers?” 

“I will give you a paper, immediately.” I jumped up and went over to 
the clerks. “Write this, quickly: ‘Order, new line, ‘The War Commission 
of the Revolutionary People hereby appoint Second-Lieutenant’—what is 
your name?” He told me, I dictated the name, and immediately forgot 
it—‘to be commandant of the Moscow Regiment.’ And below: ‘For the 
president of the War Commission.’ Have you finished?” 

I signed my name boldly. All the officers standing by looked at the 
order, with assenting nods, as though there could be no other way of 
doing things. 

“Here! It doesn’t matter that there is no stamp on it! You can have 
the regiment stamp it. A happy journey. Get the whole regiment into per- 
fect revolutionary fitness. Get in touch with the workers.” I shook his hand. 
The subaltern’s breast heaved with excitement, and his eyes closed ecstati- 
cally. He was floating on to a vast future! The non-com too, was radiant 
with enthusiasm. Devil take it! That was Revolution! 
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“Where is Mstislavsky? Where is Filippovsky? Something is happen- 
ing here, the devil knows what! It seems the Bolsheviki have flooded the 
whole city with inflammatory leaflets. Just look at this!” 

A dense crowd of officers immediately surrounded the speaker. The 
leaflet was all but torn to pieces. 

“Beastly! Provocation! Isn’t Kronstadt enough for them? Do they want 
us all to have the same fate as Viren?” Furious voices came from every 
side. “Go to Mstislavsky! They must be confiscated. I believe he is in the 
War Commission, upstairs, now.” 

I looked at the leaflet. It was the same as the one I had in my pocket. 
The same one IJ had read on the street that morning. An excellent leaflet. 
Why were they all raging like that? 

“If soldiers from an armored car come here asking for me,” I said in 
Room 41, “please tell them that I am in the Soviet.” 


In a dim corner of the corridor, one journalist was shaking another by 
the coat-collar. 

“Have you heard? The English and French ambassadors have just been 
with Rodzianko. They have officially recognized the new government of 
the Duma.” 

“Wonderful! And what will happen to Nikolai now?” 

“Oh, Nikolai! The devil only knows. Have you seen Kiriushka?” 

“Yes. He stinks so of rum, it’s a joy....” 

“Oh! He is frightened because the sailors butchered Admiral Viren. 
That’s all. He wants to save his skin! Yesterday, he sent sailors to support 
Khabalov, and today. . . . “They won't kill me, if I recognize every- 
thing!’ Besides, he’s aiming at the throne of the Tsars. The sons of Vladimir 
all take after their father—fools, drunkards, women-chasers, and scoun- 
drels.” 


There was no session in the Soviet Hall. Scattered groups of soldiers and 
workers were talking in subdued tones. 

In Room 13, Sokolov was sitting, all disheveled, in front of a long, 
green table. Short-sighted, he bent over a sheet of paper on which he was 
writing. A group of soldiers stood around him. I recognized Padierin, 
Sadovsky, Borissov, and many others from the Soldiers’ Soviet. They were 
all dictating something. 

Padierin beckoned to me. 
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“Congratulate us!” he whispered. “We are now members of the Execu- 
tive Committee.” 

“And what comes next?” growled Sokolov. 

“Next comes Point Five,” said the weary Sadovsky, slowly, drooping 
his round forehead. “The next is: ‘All kinds of arms, rifles—— ” 

“And machine-guns,” Padierin added. 

. “And armored cars,” I completed the list. 

“— Rifles, machine-guns, armored cars, and the like... .”” Sokolov in- 
toned through his nose. “Well?” 

““Must be under the administration and control of the battalion and 
troop committees, and must on no account be issued to officers, even if 
they demand them,’ ” Sadovsky continued. 

“We are drafting the ordinances that the Soviet has already adopted,” 
Padierin smiled proudly. “We shall publish them to the garrison tonight, in 
the name of the Executive Committee, as our first order.” 

“So WE are the power now?” 

“Who the hell else?” 

The soldiers dictated. Sokolov hummed busily through his nose, and 
his cuff shook industriously over the paper he was covering with writing. 

“Have you seen Molotov?” 

“I believe he is in Room 11, with Shliapnikov,” Padierin answered. 

“Good-day!” A soldier I did not know put out his hand to me auto- 
matically. “Linde!” 

Linde’s face was green-yellow, nervous, haggard, smooth-shaven. He 
had big gray eyes and short brown hair. 

Room 11 was gloomy and desolate. Stieklov and Sukhanov sat in front 
of the table, side by side, writing. Sukhanov looked at me with resentful 
eyes, and growled at me: 

“We are working here. We have no time.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” Stieklov interrupted, loudly. “The comrade officer 
will not disturb us. On the contrary! We want to draft a proclamation of 
the Executive Committee, about soldiers’ confidence in their officers. The 
terror in Kronstadt, and the vulgar Bolshevik leaflet . . . We must pro- 
tect cas” 

“Pardon me. I do not share your opinion.” 

“What? You do not share... .” Stieklov leaned back in his chair in 


astonishment, as I left the room. 
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Katherina Hall was jammed with dense seething mobs. Every inch of 
space was taken, and men stood on the polished table and silk-covered 
seats, with their dirty boots. In the right-hand corner of the room, Rod- 
zianko was clanking away like a wagging church-bell. In the left, 
Chkheidze, hoarse, his unshaven face bristling like a hedgehog, was grating 
like a nail on iron. 

“Boys!” Rodzianko thundered, proudly tossing up his belly with a 
mighty gesture, “the most terrible enemy . . . disturbances . . . spies! 
Breaking the Front! Brothers, we will not suffer the Teutonic yoke! We 
will not give our fields and villages to looters! Nor allow our wives and 
sisters to be violated! A firm, government, ‘issued from the loins of the 
Duma! ... The firmest order! .. .” 

“The revolutionary democracy,” Chkheidze sermonized, “will not sub- 
mit... . Pogroms of the Black Hundred ... the result of demagogy is 
anarchy! The task of the Bourgeois Revolution is order! .. .” 

The two speakers jiggled at either end of the crammed room like the 
two scales of a balance that are just about establishing equilibrium. The 
crowd of soldiers, sailors, and workers, ever more serious, looked at them 
with wrinkling foreheads, leaned heavily on their rifles, smoked, spat, and 
were ominously silent. 

“You had better tell us this! ...’ A lively little soldier jumped up on 
some boxes and tumbled down with a crash. But dozens of hands lifted 
him and put him on the boxes again. He began in a tinkling voice, like a 
little bronze bell, about the land, about the landowners. Then he started in 
on the Tsars, called them all blackguards, explained that the bellies of 
Tsars are very delicate, but that soldiers had many bayonets; that those 
bayonets were very sharp; that there were more than enough bayonets 
for every belly, so that, if there should still be aspirants to the throne of 
the Tsars—and so on. 

Rodzianko’s voice sang on, hoarser and hoarser, until it could be heard 
no longer, and he appeared’ to be gesticulating up and down without 
producing words. From Chkheidze, only a low croaking could be heard: 
“Democra—democra—democra——” And the little soldier on the boxes, 
to vociferous applause from the whole hall, began to talk about the war. 
He shouted about damp trenches, about voracious lice, abject officers, the 
failure of rifles and ammunition, damaged guns. He shouted that the peas- 
ants needed not Turkish, nor German, nor Polish land; that there was land 
enough for all in Russia, if only the people had a government of its own. 
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The hall repeatedly exploded with enthusiastic rage, and the little soldier, 
blushing, his eyes flashing like crystal, stretched out his arms in sorrow 
and in anguish; he howled that the Germans too were led by just the same 
sort of cursed generals; that there were Tsars everywhere, as there were 
mice in every barn; that they could not possibly abandon the Front, but 
neither, could they keep on fighting, since they had no strength for it, and 
there was no reason to fight in any case. The little soldier uneasily ran 
his eyes over the trustful, blazing eyes and open mouths in the eddying 
hall, and suddenly went out, as it were, like a candle that has burned 
down, asking, timidly and tremulously: “What is to be done? What is 
to be done? What is to be done?” 

Suddenly I imagined I was sitting again in the officers’ mess-hall at 
Oranienbaum; that the old letter from my wife lay before me; that I was 
looking at the glass I had just broken. The hall was filled with a dull, 
subdued humming. Excitement and uneasiness quivered in dark shadows 
over the weatherbeaten faces. All were eagerly seeking a simple, little, and 
at the same time clear and necessary word. And no one found it. 

As though the hum had awakened him, Chkheidze was hissing: “Ger- 
man imperialism .. . defense of the revolution . . . confidence in the 
officers... . 

Rodzianko’s full, metallic voice dominated the hall: “Loyal soldiers! 
Shall we allow the Germans to sow destructive dissension amongst us?” 

I felt somewhat ill, and went into the round hall. 

New comrades, unknown to me, now sat at our Bolshevik table. Their 
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faces looked angry and agitated. There were no more leaflets on the table. 
The comrades darted distrustful and hostile looks at me. I did not go near 
them, but passed by. For a moment, there was intolerable sadness in my 
heart. 

Suddenly a mad howl sounded behind me. Everyone rushed into 
Katherina Hall. At first, nothing could be distinguished in the turmoil. 
Men were gesticulating wildly with their arms, banging with their rifles, 
and shouting excitedly. 

“No, you had better tell us why the Tsar is not arrested! Why are regi- 
ments still being brought against us from the Front? Why do you keep 
on chattering “Germans! Germans!’ We know more about the Germans 
than you do. Tell us something about land! Brothers! Why should we 
stand here staring at this fat belly? Put him with the ministers! Arrest him! 
Arrest him!” 
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“Comrades! Comrades! Comrades!” There was mortal terror in the 
helpless trembling of starched cuffs protruding from the frock-coat sleeves. 
“Come to your senses! What are you doing? Why, that is Rodzianko! 
Why, that is the President himself!” 

Pulled back and rescued from the crowd, Rodzianko hastily slipped 
away, his face purple with fear. 


In front of the door of the Executive Committee, where sentries and 
students stood guard, a little man, round and plump as a quail, was fum- 
ing about. From his carefully cropped mustache, and his neat suit, a chain 
spanning his little belly, from his quick manner, and his way of speaking, 
one might have taken him for a sly, successful tradesman. 

“This is beastliness that shouts to heaven!” he yelled excitedly. “A fine 
thing our ‘Revolutionary Freedom’ seems to be! What did you tell him? 
Did you say that Shliapnikov absolutely must speak to him? ... Well! At 
last!” He ran to Molotov, who appeared in the doorway. “Have you heard? 
They’ve stopped all our literature at the Nikolaievsky Station. The com- 
mander there is some officer or other. This is done, he says, on orders from 
Chkheidze. Do you understand? The literature must be released at once, 
or else it will be too late for the train. I had you called out here on purpose, 
before showing myself in there. What’s the matter with you? Why are 
you silent?” 

But Molotov was not silent. His dark, good-humored eyes, set modestly 
under the canopy of his arched forehead, burned with anxiety. Stuttering 
a little in his agitation, he explained hurriedly that the patriots were pro- 
ceeding against us openly; that they had forbidden the Bolshevists to make 
speeches to the soldiers here; that all our literature might be confiscated, 
pressure being brought to bear by Gutchkov, as “pogrom literature”; and 
that the problem of the free distribution of literature must be solved im- 
mediately after the stormy meeting now in session, at which the question 
of authority was to be put squarely. 

“The question of authority?” snapped Shliapnikov, and both went hur- 
riedly into the Executive Committee room. 

“Question of authority?” the question swirled in my brain also. 

“Comrade Molotov!” I rushed up to him. “I want Comrade Padierin, 
if he is in there. I belong to you.” 

After a long, attentive look, which for a moment became warm and 
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trustful, Molotov let me in behind him, past the sentries and students, into 
the stuffy room, which was crammed with intellectuals. 

I found Padierin at once, whispered with him for a few moments, and 
then stood behind him. 

Sukhanov was speaking. All were listening with unflagging attention, 
though he spoke long and circumstantially, in an indolent, bored voice, 
and though his words were as sour as a three-day-old soup. 

“Iam absolutely not in agreement with Comrade Raffess. Democracy 
can under no circumstances share the burden of government with the 
bourgeoisie, and especially not in time of war. Such a coalition would 
compromise the idea of the Socialist International. The experience of the 
Socialists Albert Thoma and Scheidemann must serve us as a lesson. How- 
ever, at the same time, I cannot put myself down as agreeing with 
Molotov’s childish naiveté. Insofar as the complete annihilation of Tsarism 
and the painless liquidation of the war are the Revolution’s primary tasks, 
I do not see in what way Molotov expects to get these problems settled, 
while he advocates the nebulous, ephemeral notion of the creation of a 
revolutionary government to be recruited from our ranks. In the first place, 
we have not the apparatus of government, and cannot have it while the 
bourgeoisie, as far as organization goes, is incomparably more experienced 
and more successful than we. Besides, I never heard, either, that the 
Bolsheviki had ever put special emphasis on the present war’s being the 
prologue to the socialist revolution.” 

“You should have heard it!” growled a round-shouldered young com- 
rade in a Russian blouse, with a puffy red face that made him, look as 
though he had just awakened from a deep sleep. He was hissed furiously. 
He pulled at his trousers and, throwing back his hair, bowed to Molotov, 
who stood beside Shliapnikov. 

“It is possible,” said Sukhanov, with simulated serenity, “that Comrade 
Salutsky can give us information on this Maximalistic attack, especially 
the latest developments of it. But the question of the assumption of power 
cannot wait. The reasonable Bolsheviki, as far as I know, have not up to 
now denied the bourgeois character of our revolution.” 

“We do not deny it now, either!” Molotov shouted. 

“That means, that the bourgeoisie’s exclusive right to the power is not 
only indisputable .. .” 

“How, indisputable?” Molotov shouted again. 

“Democracy,” Sukhanov continued calmly, taking no notice of the in- 
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terruptions, “must, for the moment, stake everything on that, so as not to 
frighten the already alarmed bourgeoisie out of assuming power——” 

“Oho!” came the shout from the Bolshevik corner. 

“therefore, for the moment, our demands must be minimalistic. We 
must let the greatest moderation and the most extreme caution prevail in 
settling the problems of the future form of the government, and especially 
the problem of the war.” 

“And what will be the result?” Shliapnikov interrupted loudly. 

“At one moment it is “The bourgeoisie is necessary for the liquidation 
of the war and of Tsarism,’ and the next moment, ‘Not a word about the 
war or about Tsarism, so as not to terrify the bourgeoisie,” Linde sneered. 

“So much the less, therefore, are these tactless Bolshevik leaflets per- 
missible.” Sukhanov became quite angry. “These leaflets in which, without 
the sanction of the Executive Committee, demagogically——” 

“And provocatively,” someone in the corner added, furiously. 

“Who dared to make that interruption? It is an insult!” Bolshevik voices 
shouted from all over the room. 

“Comrades! Comrades! Order!” bellowed Stieklov, the chairman. “I 
cannot believe that a member of the Executive Committee made that 
interruption. The uninformed public that has crowded in here is only 
disturbing our meeting, and further inflaming passions which are at fever 
heat already. Therefore, I categorically request that all who are not mem- 
bers of the Executive Committce leave the room at once.” 


About twenty persons, soldiers, workers, students, and officers, left the 
room. 


Aia, who had somehow got past the sentries, was waiting for me 
patiently and wearily in the right-hand corridor, near Room 41. Engle- 
hardt’s suite had again taken possession of this apartment, and had driven 
out all “unbidden and self-invited guests” in a most insolent manner. In a 
word, the Gutchkov-Rodzianko staff was again beginning that “complete 
annihilation of Tsarism, and painless liquidation of the war” about which 
Sukhanov had just been speaking so eloquently. 

I went into the War Commission room with Aia, to report the results 
of our mission to the Bank. He did not want to go in at first, but I insisted. 
The stairways and vestibule in front of the doors, now lighted by little 
torches, were noisy and smelly from the crowd of officers waiting to be 
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Palitchinsky received us very kindly. 

“Yes,” he said. “They have just telephoned me from the Bank. Your 
appearance actually saved the situation. If you had come a little later, it 
would have been impossible to guarantee that the crowds. .. .” 

“It is unfortunate that your armored car has been working independently 
of the armored-car division.” Engineer Parshin stroked his thick, turned-up 
mustache. “You will have to hand over the car to the Mikhailov depot, and 
return to your own detachment. Have you read Engelhardt’s order?” 

“Just a moment! Please wait here a moment!” Palitchinsky suddenly 
remembered something, and disappeared into the other room for a moment. 
“Excellent!” He came back radiant. “You will accompany Grand Duke 
Kyril Vladimirovich in your armored car, as escort of honor, to his mansion. 
It is quite dark already, and there is shooting again. He is just coming out 
of Gutchkov’s room. You can introduce yourself to him immediately. All 
right?” Palitchinsky’s clay face beamed kindliness. 

“Thanks very much!” I answered sharply. “I operate an honest fighting 
machine. Accompanying Grand Dukes is none of our affair.” 

Parshin stared at me in astonishment. 

“Why so rude?” Palitchinsky smiled condescendingly. “You will still 
believe that I am a monarchist, but at the same time, courtesy and tact fully 
oblige... .” 

I opened the door energetically and we went into the vestibule. The 
officers stood there, with their hands against the seams of their trousers, 
and submissively devoured an adventurous looking admiral with their eyes. 
The lobster-red hook of the Grand Ducal nose pressed down the black 
horseshoe mustache between the drooping, faded cheeks, over which poison- 
ous eyes in puffy bags peered out this way and that. 

“Deign not to be disturbed, your Imperial Highness. A special armored 
car will accompany you... .” 

“Quick! Quick!” Aia pushed me. “Let’s look in at the Soviet a moment, 
for Sadovsky, and then go.” 


In the Soviet, Stieklov was reading the paragraphs of the order the 
dictation of which by the Bolshevik soldiers we had happened to hear in 
the Executive Committee. The whole hall was applauding him madly. 

“Right! Right!” the delegates bellowed, more loudly and more en- 
thusiastically after each attentively-heard paragraph. 

“So now permit me to inform you,” Stieklov concluded, as the feeling 
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in the overcrowded hall reached the boiling-point, “allow me to inform 
you that our Executive Committee has just resolved to permit the forma- 
tion of a Provisional Revolutionary Government, since continuance of a 
dual government is impossible. Tsarism must be rooted out with a strong 
hand. It is certainly obvious that we are not entering the bourgeois govern- 
ment, but we will force them to take all necessary, revolutionary measures, 
and put them into practice. First of all, the order I have just read.” 

Thunderous applause shattered the silence. 

“The obligation not to remove our revolutionary garrison from Petro- 
grad is equally binding on them.” 

“Hurrah!” the enthusiastic hall bellowed madly. 

Aia at last worked his way through to me at the door. 

“Sadovsky advised me to spend this night somewhere, and go back to 
the Mikhailov depot tomorrow, to carry on our work there. I shall have to 
try to be sent here as a delegate at once. Are you going straight to the 
Technological Institute, now?” 

“Wait for me a moment. I want to get a few leaflets for my soldiers, 
from Molotov and Padierin.” 


The session of the Executive Committee was ended, and the room 
already empty. None of our soldiers was to be seen. Molotov stood gloomily 
by the wall. 

“Tt cannot be permitted! This business must be thrashed out in the 
Committee tomorrow, at the earliest opportunity,” Shliapnikov was saying, 
excitedly. “This morning they forbade us to make speeches to the soldiers; 
now they have confiscated our literature; tomorrow they will put us in 
prison again. That is all we can expect.” 

I had to go away without any literature. There was a violent crowding 
in front of the door to Room 13. 

“Let us through! Where is Comrade Sukhanov? I come from the 
printers, on an urgent matter!” A student rushed in, panting heavily. 
Comrades ran to him. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“The compositors refuse to set up his appeal to the soldiers to have con- 
fidence in their officers. They say it is counter-revolutionary. They won’t 
print Gutchkov’s appeal either. They say he must strike out what he has 
written about ‘ultimate victory’. “What sort of a lust for conquest is this?’ 
they say. I don’t know what to do with them.” 
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Gentlemen in expensive furs were whining in front of the door. “Com- 
rades! Can’t things be hurried a little? They told us all printing presses 
would be classified this morning, and all newspapers would be permitted 
to appear. And we have waited now until nearly night.” 

“Wait for Gvosdiov,” the students answered. “He will be here im- 
mediately: That is in his department, and Stieklov’s. But Stieklov is busy 
just now.” 

“But we belong to the party of popular freedom,” a Persian-collar sang 
out, in an ingratiating voice. 

“He means simply ‘the cadets’,” Aia jeered. “They have all been re- 
christened suddenly, the devil take them!” 

At the corridor entrance stood a not very large group. Officers clustered 
closely around Kerensky, who leaned wearily against the wall. His fore- 
head was wrinkled, and he was grumbling furiously, gesturing with his 
left hand. 

“Now they have thrown a fright into Rodzianko! There is a call for 
him from Pskov now, to get into direct communication. The Tsar is calling 
him! It is obviously in connection with the abdication. But Rodzianko won’t 
go! “They have tried to arrest me even here,’ he says, ‘so how can I leave?’ 
And those are your conscious masses! Rebellious slaves! Blind! Vague! 
Ignorant! They will listen only to provocateurs! They fall madly on the 
lying Bolshevik leaflets! A complete disaster! A soldiery that has got beyond 
control! Somebody has just telephoned that there is a pogrom on the 
Sennaia; there are massacres in the city! No trace of law or order! All is 
lost! All is lost!” 

“Calm yourself, Aleksei Fyodorovich! Calm yourself!” an elderly 
civilian with a fashionable striped cravat was comforting him. 

All the others stood about in moody silence. 

“Oh no!” Kerensky suddenly collapsed, exhausted. “All is lost! Now 
they propose that I should become minister in a government formed by 
Miliukov. Can I do so, in this complete débacle!” 

“But calm yourself, Aleksei Fyodorovich!” 

“Ah, now, all is lost!” 


The armored car, roaring and rattling, bore me to the Technological 
Institute. “All is not yet lost,” I was thinking. “He is master who has a 
rifle or a machine-gun. Let the Bank of Commerce and the Société Générale 
do their worst. Let them, give the power into the hands of Rodzianko, 
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Sukhanov, and Chkheidze! The power will go to him who is strong and 
bold. How right the soldiers were, when they received with a ‘Hurrah!’ 
the resolution forbidding that they be sent away from Petrograd. Let any- 
body try to suppress the Revolution now! I will go into the Technological. 
There I shall find again those with whom I marched, the night before last 
—simple, honest, dear, wild comrades... . What is that?” 

A muffled uproar crept toward me as a sighing murmur. I stopped the 
armored car and jumped out into the street. A dark, blind avalanche, 
illuminated by the red flickering from the police-station that was just burn- 
ing down, came toward me—thousands of frosty greatcoats and frozen, 
creaking, machine-gun carriage wheels. Band musicians strode wearily in 
front, squeezing the hard entrails of thick brass trumpets. Fiery tongues of 
the conflagration were reflected brightly on the stops of the wind instru- 
ments. 

“Who are’ you? Where are you going?” 

“We are machine-gunners from Oranienbaum. Forty versts ... two days. 
... We have only just arrived. ... We are going to the Duma... to give 
them our greeting!” He began to drum as in a sort of trance. 

Behind the band, long ranks of machine-gunners marched heavily. 

At their head, blinking his eyes in confusion, waddled the whiskery 
General Filatov. 


Chapter 10 


lig bee dry electric light gave the Technological Institute a festive appear- 
ance, and threw into the depths of the square the oblique shadows of sol- 
diers wandering about. In the moist half-darkness of the corridors, where 
the professors’ coat-racks were still standing, where all sorts of notices to 
students still clung to black bulletin boards, up the broad stairs, by now 
quite muddy, they flitted—gray silhouettes, uneasily passing back and forth, 
as though there were no place for them, or else they whiled away the sleep- 
less night in friendly conversation on the cold stone steps. 

“No, we did not go to the Duma. We shall probably go tomorrow,” the 
soldiers told me. “It was the machine-gun regiment that just marched 
that way. They don’t live here. They live in the People’s House. We have 
little enough room here for the other companies of our school, as it is. 
The First Machine-gun Regiment came here for these companies, and 
marched away with them.” 

I discovered that my company had taken quarters in an auditorium on 
the third floor. They were all asleep when I came in. The men lay rolled 
up in their greatcoats, on narrow benches along the walls, on drawing-tables 
that had been pushed together, and on the floor under the tables. One of 
the soldiers looked at me uneasily, pushed his coat away from his face, and 
fumbled mechanically for his boots, that lay under his head. Then his 
astonished eyes devoured me; he sprang up excitedly, rubbing his sleep- 
numbed hand, and shouted joyfully: 

“Lieutenant!” 

Several sleepy heads were raised from the floor and from the tables. 
Some of the soldiers sat up, some jumped up and surrounded me, looked 
at me with anxious, confused and doubtful eyes, and could find no words 
at all. 

“Well, how are you getting along here, boys?” I began, awkwardly. 

And, as if they feared that time would not suffice to tell me everything, 
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they began to talk all at once, describing their life here. No, they were not 
living any too well. It was crowded and conditions were hard. Hot water 
for tea, but very often they did not all get lunch. Very little bread. Many 
had worried about the boxes they had left behind in Martyshkino, and 
had gone there to fetch them. Some, but only of those belonging to the 
Fifth Division, were missing. They suspected the sergeant-major. He was 
the only one who had stayed behind. He was now living a carefree, happy 
life, in Martyshkino. My orderly Fenikin had had no peace, he worried so 
on my account. “He did not even take pillows with him,” he was saying. 
The soldiers smiled kindly. 

“If we were to get mattresses and regular meals, life in Petrograd 
would be much more interesting. Workers came and told us we must 
elect delegates to the Soviet. So we elected three: Genissov from the First 
Detachment, Gromov from the fourth, and. . .” 
barrassed, and peered at a man who was standing behind me. I looked 
around. Barefooted, his nightshirt unbuttoned, his hands stuck in his 
trousers pockets, a conceited smile on his face, Sheveliev stood there, looking 
at me in a not too unfriendly way. 

“I saw you in the Soviet today. You came through the door and then 
went away at once,” he said, arrogantly. All those around him were silent. 

“Yes, I was there.” 

“So you are a delegate?” He raised his naive, mocking eyes slowly to 
me, and everyone kept still. 

“No. No one has approached me yet.” I tried to keep calm. The at- 
mosphere was painfully charged. “Which of the officers have visited you 
here?” I asked, to change the subject. 

“Krasnikov was here ... Second-Lieutenant Krasnikov. He was looking 
for you very anxiously today.” The soldiers jerked out, all together. 

“Couldn’t something be done about getting beds for us?” said someone 
who stood rather far back. I immediately recognized Anisimov, the soldier 
of the Fifth Division, who not long ago procured a woman for Sheveliev, 
and who had shouted against me in the court before the quarters, the night 
of the rising. “The other companies,” he went on in a whining voice, 
“already have beds. Their lieutenant saw to it; while we—we roll ourselves 
up on the floor like abandoned orphans.” 

I promised the company that I would see about getting beds for them 
the first thing next morning, and asked them if they knew where I could 
possibly put up for the night around there. They began to stammer and 
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did not know what to answer, except that they would be really glad to give 
up one of their benches or tables to me. I declined, for I did not want any- 
one to sleep on the floor for my sake. 

“Then ask the commandant. ... On the second floor.” 

On the second floor, all the corridors were crowded. I was shown the 
door to the commandant’s office. It was a little lecture-room, crammed with 
all sorts of things, and flooded with light from a milk-white chandelier. 
Here were sporting rifles, Turkish pipes, daggers, police sabers, and piles 
of all sorts of warlike plunder. In the corner, in front of a small writing- 
table, sat an utterly exhausted student, with heroic self-abnegation talking 
to the soldiers who kept crowding up to him. Some complained that they 
had not eaten for three days; others struck the table with their fists and 
tried to worry him into providing for them, somehow, because they had 
just come in from Gatchina; others again begged for a little bundle of hay 
for their horses, which were dying of hunger; still others informed him 
pugnaciously that they had been fired on by a machine-gun on the corner 
of the Podolikaia, and that everyone must be mustered to go out gunning 
for the police nests. Two soldiers held out silk cushions that they had ripped 
open. 

“There you are! We have just searched an officer’s house. We thought 
that enemy plans must be sewn into these cushions, they rustled so. But 
it was only shavings!” 

“Ah, you fools! Plans in the cushions!” The student held his head. 

“That’s not impossible!” said the soldiers, furiously, flinging the cushions 
into the corner. “Why, it was in the newspapers that General Suchomlinov 
had sold all our plans to the Germans. If the generals do that, what can one 
expect from the officers?” 

The student shifted uncomfortably in his chair, filled out some papers 
with nervous, trembling, red hands, gripped his temples convulsively, and 
gasped helplessly for air, like a fish on the river-bank. His eyes blinked 
pitifully. Finally he jumped up from his chair. His wandering eyes lighted 
on my epaulettes, and he whispered, utterly exhausted: 

“Perhaps you will relieve me? Only for a moment!” 

I sat down at the table submissively, and became commandant. The 
student ran out, and naturally did not return, and the little automatic 
mechanism of the revolutionary organization began to function again. 
More crowds crawled, pushed, shoved, pressed against the table, shouting. 
Obstinate, excited hands thrust orders and commands at me. Every one 
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was hastening to connect his revolutionary determination and his ardent 
eagerness with the universal sweep of the gigantic events. The last, least 
human screw wanted to be used, at any rate to tighten up some tiny cog- 
wheel, so as immediately to feel itself an indispensable part of the whole 
mighty machine. The new, the unprecedented, the unique, the ecstasy- 
creating machine! Perhaps for the same reason not one of these countless 
soldiers who filed past me one after the other gave the shadow of a sign 
that he had any mistrust of my gold epaulettes, as I sat there making every 
sort of decision and issuing orders of every nature. It was not the red arm- 
let that inspired this confidence. It was the revolutionary practicality of my 
orders. And the response was a willingness to help me in everything, to 
carry out all orders, unconditionally. 

“Where are we to take the police we arrest, Comrade Commandant?” 

One of the students who stood beside me whispered that all prisoners 
were to be detained in the nearby Konstantin artillery-school depot. The 
soldier also heard the student’s whisper, but he waited patiently for my 
confirmation, and then went on his way, quietly and good-humoredly. For 
a moment, my work was threatened with delay. I had been writing and 
signing all dispositions and orders on little scraps of paper that one of the 
students had laid before me. But suddenly it was discovered that we had 
no stamp. Where should we have got a stamp? But all demanded a stamp. 
Anyone who wanted to could just write out an order and sign it, so how 
was anyone to know that my orders were signed by the revolutionary com- 
mander for this district—especially since no one knew my name? In a 
word, they demanded a stamp. I told the students to get me one. They 
looked around in their students’ kitchen, and finally brought me a little 
round stamp: “Technological Students’ Society of Self-Help.” For three 
successive days I set this stamp firmly and surely on every order that I 
issued. 

But that does not mean that everything went smoothly and easily. 
There was one incident that made this sea of soldiers suddenly boil up, 
ready to overwhelm everything and everyone, beginning with myself. This 
happened on the first night, and through my own fault. 


Two disheveled soldiers brought him and pushed him into my room. 
He was the colonel of some army corps stationed in Tsarskoie Selo. I can’t 
remember his name, just now. The correctness of the clean, heavy gray 
overcoat, and of the blue silk scarf around his neck, gave him an appearance 
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of perfect ease. His disturbed condition was betrayed only by his little, 
dark eyes, that wandered about unsteadily. 

“There you are! What shall we do with this vermin?” the soldiers said 
furiously, thumping the floor with their rifle-butts. “We have just caught 
him on the train, in Tsarskoie Selo.” 

The colonel sighed with relief as his eyes rested on my epaulettes. 

“What is the matter with him? Why have you arrested him?” 

“The day before yesterday he shot two of our soldiers with his revolver,” 
said the men, together. “He does not belong to us. We know him well 
enough.” 

“They lie,” said the Colonel, wearily, yawning in an attempt to simulate 
calmness. The soldiers stuck to their statement, swearing grim oaths to sup- 
port it. The colonel persisted in his denials. 

“Very well,” I said to the soldiers, making a note of their names. “I 
shall send him to the depot, where the arrested gendarmes are being held. 
Later, we will set up a commission and investigate the matter.” 

The soldiers were appeased, and left the room. The colonel sat down 
wearily on the window-sill, threw me a piercing look, and wiped the sweat 
from his neck. After he had recovered his breath somewhat, he came 
timidly over to the table, called me into the corner, cautiously, and began 
to whisper excitedly. 

“T thank you, Lieutenant. Oh, if you had not been here... . I hope you 
will not put me with the gendarmes. You will let me go, secretly, after 
they have calmed down.” 

“What do you mean, let you gor” 

I did not finish what I was about to say. A crowd of soldiers, their excite- 
ment whipped to the highest pitch, burst into the room. 

“Where is this colonel? Why are you hiding him, Commandant? Here 
with him! Bring him here!” bellowed the soldiers, who filled the room 
in a moment. A menacing echo rumbled along the corridor, and down the 
stairs. 

“Silence! Don’t interfere!” I snapped, sternly, vehemently. “The colonel 
who committed the crime is here now, with me, under arrest.” 

“But he shot two of our soldiers!” 

“And for that reason I shall send him, as a capital offender, to the 
Investigating Commission of the Soviet, in Tavrichesky Palace. I have 
already telephoned there,” J lied. “But I will not permit you to take the law 
into your own hands.” 
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The soldiers in the room fell into an uncertain, irresolute silence, but 
through the open doors came furious howls from the corridor. 

“Send him where? Why send him? Bring him here! What sort of talk 
is that!” 

There was silence in the narrow corridor as I passed through, talking 
firmly to the men crowded there. But farther away, lower down, there were 
insolent voices. These led me to the top of the stairway, which was densely 
crowded, from top to bottom. 

“What do you think you are doing! Drag him out! Shooting our fellows 
down just as he would spit! And he is not to be touched!” 

I stood on the landing, took firm hold of the balustrade, bent over, and 
shouted up and down into the seething, eddying, dark stone wall. I yelled 
that I was commandant here, and that my soldiers who were camped up- 
stairs could testify to my revolutionary spirit. | heard approving voices from 
the third-story landing. I asked, I insisted, that they should all quiet down, 
since under no circumstances could I permit an arbitrary execution. I 
would send the colonel to the Soviet for trial. Then I went into the vestibule, 
and there repeated the same thing obstinately. I got the impression that 
the excited soldiers who swarmed over the stairway and in the entrance 
were calming down, in docile submission to my orders. Hardly had I re- 
turned to my room when the colonel received me with wheedling stammers: 

“So you have decided to hand me over?” 

“No!” I flung at him in disgust, sitting down energetically at the table, 
about which people had again collected. 

“Comrade Commandant! A crowd! An immense crowd! We are being 
besieged! All the exits have been closed!” Excited and whispering, students 
rushed in, one after the other, and surrounded me. “They are shouting, 
downstairs, that they will fire on us through the windows, from the street, 
if you do not hand over the colonel to them at once!” 

They would shoot? From the street, through the windows? My heart 
skipped a beat. Behind the windows, our soldiers, armed with machine- 
guns, were sleeping. They would wake up, and answer shot with shot. It 
would end in senseless fratricide—and right now, too; now, at this moment, 
when the fate of the Revolution had only so recently been decided! Was 
that not too high a price to pay for the life of a scabby murderer of 
soldiers? 

I ran down quickly. Dark little groups of soldiers, whispering together, 
stood in the corridors, on the stairs, in the vestibule. I ran to the entrance, 
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and straight out into the cold. A bright electric lamp poured tawny light 
over the square, flooded now with mutinous soldiers. Their shadows faded 
in the distance into the pitch darkness of the listening houses around. 

“Wait! Comrades! Wait!” shouted a dark little student, who had come 
out without his cap. He was making helpless gestures with his hands, and 
almost, weeping. “We will clear all this up immediately. We will go through 
with it! Everything depends on the commandant! He has the colonel here 
under arrest. No one has released him! And here is the commandant him- 
self,” the little student shouted officiously, as he saw me. He pointed his 
hand at me eagerly, and yelled to the square: “Here he is! The commandant 
himself!” 

“A chair,” I whispered. “Quick! A chair!” and stood waiting in the 
doorway. A chair was brought to me. I took it, went out quickly, and set it 
down on the edge of the steps before the entrance. 

I jumped up. I was now clearly visible, in the light of the electric lamp, 
as I faced the immeasurable crowd that filled the whole square. Now they 
would see that I was the commandant! I waited for no demands, nor for 
any calls, from the crowd. To have done so would only have reinforced 
their obstinacy, and I should have been crushed in a minute. No. I myself 
would lead this crowd. In a brief instant I tried to comprehend and grasp 
their temper, their mob excitement. Then I shouted, hotly and passionately, 
that only counter-revolutionists, disorganizing elements, who wanted to sow 
discord and reap panic, could now demand that the colonel be lynched. As 
the colonel had been handed over to me, I would neither liberate him, nor 
give him up to anyone here, but would send him to the Soviet of Dele- 
gates, where the whole matter would be legally investigated. I shouted 
energetically and with conviction, but inside me I felt that I was talking 
nonsense. Yet I should have been as unwilling to be accessory to lynch 
law if the victim had been a hangman or the most worthless scoundrel ever 
born. An intellectual’s syrupy heart turns soft and melts, and so I shouted 
hotly and sincerely, until I was hoarse; and I felt that the vast crowd of 
soldiers which surrounded me so closely was slowly submitting, merely 
because it was no longer shouting and protesting against me. But cries of 
protest still came from the more distant parts of the crowd, along with 
demands that I surrender the colonel. The implacable hotheads withdrew 
to the crowd’s fringes before my attack. And as they withdrew, they shouted 
even more stubbornly and furiously. 

“Why do you listen to him! ... Officer pack! ... One crow does not 
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pick out the other’s eyes! ... They must all be crushed! . .. Give up the 
colonel, you scoundrel! Give him up, or else. . . .” 

I felt an icy chill run down my back. I saw a dozen rifles rise. They 
were aimed at me. A hasty pull on the trigger and... . And they all felt 
it, for a sudden, evil silence fell. If I were a coward, I must have jumped 
down from the chair. But then I should inevitably have been torn to pieces. 
The hate of the further ranks was enormous and swept toward me like a 
tide. I quietly raised my hand, and said with firm, calm determination, very 
deliberately: 

“T believe in your revolutionary spirit and in your umshakable constancy, 
comrade soldiers. Elect, from your own ranks, twenty armed soldiers who 
are entirely devoted to the revolution. I shall commission them to escort the 
colonel to the Tavrichesky Palace, with a letter from me, as soon as it 
begins to get light.” 

“Well, what are you waiting for?” the sidewalks bellowed. Some rifles 
were lowered, but only a few. “Don’t you see that it has been getting light 
for a long time already?” 

And, indeed, the dull shadows were already melting in air that was 
becoming transparent, and the houses were harder and grayer under the 
paling sky. I had not noticed this, on account of the electric light. 

“All the better!” I said, with a quiet laugh. “Since it is already getting 
light, we shall take him away very soon. Very well, comrades. The twenty 
you elect are to come into the vestibule and wait.” I got down from the 
chair very deliberately. 

The students who had stayed with the colonel were pale and worried. 

“So you have decided to send him away at once? He will be killed im- 
mediately!” 

“T think not!” Shortly and sharply. 

I took the colonel’s papers from him. They were in a pocket-book, with 
a picture of a languishing lady who was probably his wife, and two merry- 
looking, curly-haired daughters. There were forty roubles. He had no re- 
volver. The soldiers had taken that away from him. 

“Here!” I turned to the students and handed them the colonel’s pocket- 
book, and a letter covering the case. “Six of you will accompany the colonel 
to the Tavrichesky Palace, along with the escort of twenty soldiers. You 
will deliver him wherever it is that prisoners are being received.” 

The students recoiled. 

“We won’t go with him!” they cried. 
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“IT am ordering you!” 

The colonel looked at me keenly, and his face quivered and blanched. 

“Bring in the escort, at once,” I told the students. Then, turning to the 
colonel: “You will now be taken to Tavrichesky Palace,” I said in- 
differently. Then I began to pace back and forth in the room, impatiently. 

| The colonel’s teeth were chattering. 
“Don’t you understand?” he whispered, almost in a faint. “It is death! 
I know it well enough. .. . So you are going to give me up... .” 

“Why should it be death? Not a bit of it! You will be escorted safely 
to Tavrichesky Palace,” I lied, coldly and insolently. But I was thinking: 
“Am I really giving him up?” Had I not done everything within my 
power to save the life of this scoundrel, who had killed our soldiers with 
his own hands? And what if he carried in his pocket thirty and three pic- 
tures of true wives and enchanting daughters? For aught I knew, the sol- 
diers he had shot had similar pictures in their pockets! And to bring about 
a fratricidal struggle for the sake of such a fellow! Yes, it was cruel to risk 
a human life—but it was Revolution! 

The soldiers and students came back into the room. The soldiers car- 
ried rifles. I read in their faces a firm determination to perform their duty. 

“You are responsible to me,” I said, “for the delivery of the colonel, 
alive, at Tavrichesky Palace. You soldiers will form the second ring 
around the prisoner, and the students the first. Have you revolvers?” I said, 
turning to the students, who had become very gloomy. 

“Yes,” they answered, in dispirited tones. 

“Well, then, go! You are to be in charge. Here are the colonel’s papers, 
and here is my letter.” 

The student took these papers with trembling hands. His face kept 
changing rapidly from white to red and back again, and he paced the room 
until the colonel was taken out. He rushed over to me then, his youthful 
face twitching convulsively. 

“Can’t it be prevented, somehow?” he said. “But they will kill him! 
The crowd on the square keeps getting bigger and bigger!” 

“Nonsense!” I said, rudely. “Don’t be sentimental, like a silly girl! Just 
surround him with a strong, double cordon. Hurry!” 

They went out. The room was empty. The sweating windows were 
beginning to turn a light gray. A minute later, soldiers and students drifted 
back in again, calm and confident, one after the other. They had suc- 
ceeded in getting the colonel safely across the square. The soldiers in the 
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escort had proved to be energetic and trustworthy. Everyone breathed more 
freely again. 

“Here! Take charge of these! We just took them in a raid.” A soldier 
rushed into the room and let a pile of iron balls and square pieces of steel 
fall down from his aproned coat. 

The devil take it! They were hand-grenades of every sort! Numbed with 
terror, I stood looking at the floor. It was literally covered with bombs and 
grenades that we had stumbled over a hundred times already. In the gen- 
eral confusion, no one had noticed that they were there. 

“Be more careful!” I shouted. “Get out! Those are bombs! How could 
you think of handling them that way!” 

“Sure, they’re bombs,” the soldiers said, indifferently. 

“The commandant’s office must be moved to another place immediately!” 
I ran over to the students. “We shall reserve this room as a storage-place for 
confiscated arms, and it must be tightly closed, too.” 

As we went out to look for another room that would be suitable, we 
collided, in the doorway, with a terrified, gasping student, his face as pale 
as wax. 

“Here!” He put on the table a pocket-book I knew well, and my letter. 
“The colonel has been killed!” 

A deathlike stillness crept over the room. All looked at me with relent- 
less reproach. 

“I told you so!” The student was gasping pitifully as he pulled his cap 
from his damp, disheveled hair, with a helpless gesture. “You knew it 
would happen! Take his papers!” 

“What do I want them for?” I said, shrugging my shoulders inimically. 
“You can keep them for a souvenir.” 

No one touched the papers. They remained lying there on the table. 

“Where and how did it happen?” I asked the student, pretending to 
be indifferent. He was silent for a moment, completely done in, and stood 
wiping blood-spots off his coat with a rag. 

“We had hardly reached the Obuchov Hospital when a new crowd of 
soldiers, who came from the station, surrounded us. They had come from 
Tsarskoie Selo. Someone ran up behind him with a saber and took a 
terrific hack at him. Then they all rushed on him. He was torn to bits in a 
moment.” 

“You are wanted on the telephone! The Duma is calling you on the 
telephone!” students shouted, running toward me. 
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The telephone was in a room by the stairs. The War Commission was 
calling. An arrogant voice, which I did not know, asked me in Engelhardt’s 
name if it were true that the Technological Institute was occupied by sol- 
diers and that a furious skirmish was going on there. 

“No, everything is quiet,” I answered. “There is no shooting, and none 
expected. There are many soldiers in the Institute, but they are all devoted 
to the Revolution.” 

“Who is speaking?” the voice in the telephone growled, nervously. “Is 
that the Technological Institute? Is the commandant of the Moscow district 
there?” 

“Yes, speaking,” I said, giving my name and rank. I hung up the re- 
ceiver and turned to the students. “The commandant’s office is to be in 
this room.” 

I looked indifferently out of the window, at the dreary courtyard in the 
gray morning light, at the stone walls of the adjoining building. I was 
thinking that the colonel had just been killed, partly through my own 
fault, and strangely enough I could not feel the slightest twinge of con- 
science. What did it signify if an evil man, who had got in the way of 
the victorious march of all humanity, had been wiped off the face of the 


earth? 


Morning brought an endless procession of new cases. The provisioning 
of the soldiers must be arranged, and beds must be procured. New regi- 
ments came in and demanded billets. Various divisions had to be quartered 
in various places. It was pleasant to be running busily about the nearby 
streets, among the crowds of soldiers, on this frosty morning, considering 
a thousand trifles and details, and issuing brief, clear orders that satisfied 
everyone. Students who relieved me in the commandant’s office got along 
very well with matters of routine, and left more important problems until 
my return. Even thus, with only the minor affairs to occupy them, they were 
over their ears in work. I could hardly sit down at the table before endless 
streams of petitioners flowed from every side. Shopkeepers asked whether 
they could open their stalls in the adjoining market-place. Railway men 
came in to talk about the routing of regiments. There were three stations 
in this district: the Baltic, the Warsaw, and the Tsarskoie Selo. Terrified 
citizens told of lootings and attacks; and patrols, of two or three students 
and a dozen soldiers, had to be sent out immediately. Suddenly someone 


I had not expected at all pushed his way through, and grasped my hand. 
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“Ah, Assan Natich! How glad I am to see you! We have lived to know 
freedom at last!” 

Before me, glowing and visibly moved, stood Second-Lieutenant Kras- 
nikov. I was sincerely glad to see him, and he hurriedly told me all the bits 
of news he had: about the soldiers of our company, and about their temper. 
He told me that, the day before, in accordance with Rodzianko’s order, he 
had gone to be registered with the other officers in Army and Navy Hall, 
and how, with three thousand other officers, he had supported a resolution 
which expressed their devotion to the revolution and confidence in the 
constitutional assembly. 

“A very amusing thing happened there. You will scarcely believe it, 
Assan Natich! Hardly had the resolution been framed and read when mad 
applause came from every side, and there was an effusion of enthusiastic 
orations about the ‘People’, ‘Freedom’, ‘Revolution’. And then a worthy old 
colonel rose, and in a tearful, trembling voice, he said: ‘I am overcome! I 
do reverence to the great freedom which the people have won. I am happy 
to have lived to see this wonderful day. I propose that we immediately 
send a telegram of greeting to our beloved sovereign!’ A dozen hands ap- 
plauded, but the clapping was succeeded by silence—a painful silence!” 

“Very funny,” I said, without looking up from my work. “Tell me, 
please, was there not one officer who could have explained that the mon- 
archy is irrevocably at an end?” 

Krasnikov blinked his childishly naive eyes in astonishment, and shook 
his head guiltily. “No, there was not one. 

“You know,” he went on, suddenly excited, “the first order of the Petro- 
grad Soviet has just been published. Our soldiers are preparing to elect a 
troop committee. It would do no harm if you went to see them, Assan 
Natich.” 

He shook my hand long and warmly. Two hours later, pushing aside 
the rows of petitioners, a horde of superior officers, solemn and calmly in- 
different, swept into the commandant’s room with a great rattle of spurs. 
I raised my eyes. Before the table, surrounded by captains, stood General 
Filatov himself. He screwed up his eyes under his bushy brows. 

“Well,” he began uncertainly, while everyone else remained tensely 
silent. “I congratulate you on your new quarters,” he said suddenly, and 
threw a banteringly inquiring glance at his suite. 

No one moved, and everyone looked at the floor. For politeness’ sake, I 
stood up. 
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“How glad I am,” the general began again, “that everything has turned 
out like this! Last night I had the happiness of leading our First Artillery 
Regiment to the Duma. What a solemn moment it was!” Filatov’s voice 
was moist for a moment, and he put a handkerchief to his eyes. From 
them, over the wrinkles and through the shaggy gray beard, the general's 
tears rolled down and fell on my table. The captains looked at their chief 
with real sympathy, but still remained silent. 

“All the companies of the schools formerly entrusted to my care are 
here, under your command. They say that, in accordance with the new 
revolutionary order, commandants and superiors will be elected today. 
We old ones, of course, can hope for nothing more. .. .” His lips drooped 
suddenly, he pressed a handkerchief to his eyes, and his belly began to 
quiver with suppressed sobs. 

“But, General!” I pushed over a chair for him. “That is the soldiers’ 
affair. And why do you think that... .” 

A ray of golden sunlight gleamed on the wall of the adjoining building, 
intimating, it occurred to me then, spring, affection, and human forgiveness. 

The General, completely reassured, left me, taking his whole staff with 
him. We had agreed that I was to call a full assembly of all the soldiers 
of the school companies, so that the General could talk to them. I looked 
at his suite; not one of those who had taken an active part in the attempted 
suppression of the rising was among them. Not even the trusty Loktiev 
was with him. Poor General! I gave orders that one of the rooms down- 
stairs should be turned over to him and his suite, and merely requested 
that he keep me informed of the arrival of any more ofhcers. 

A little later, secretly, Shenshin came to me, apparently sent by the 
company. 

“You will not object, Lieutenant, if we want to elect Second-Lieutenant 
Krasnikov as company commander?” 

“But please... .” 

“You are really very busy now, and before that you were always in the 
Duma. You would probably not have much time for us. But Second-Lieu- 
tenant Krasnikov——” 

“Of course. I agree with you entirely.” 

“And then,” Shenshin became a trifle embarrassed, “there is a great 
deal of agitation against you in the company.” 

“Who is doing the agitating ?” 

“The corporal of the Fifth Division, Sheveliev. He is still angry because 
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you punished him that time. You ought to make peace with him, some- 
how.” 

“Oh, forget it, Shenshin. Let him agitate.” 

Suddenly I was informed that Captain Gervais had arrived. 

“What? Gervais? The commandant of the artillery regiment! The one 
who shot down so many soldiers at Oranienbaum?” 

I jumped up and rushed madly downstairs. In the first-floor room that 
housed Filatov and his suite, was Gervais. He was being questioned, very 
sympathetically, about something, but at my appearance everyone fel] silent. 
He saluted me first, very politely, and waited uncertainly for what might 
happen next. 

“Your regiment is not here, but in the People’s House. Why do you 
not go directly to it?” someone said. 

“Captain Gervais,” Filatov interrupted, nervously, “has been appointed 
to our staff, at his own request.” 

“Captain Gervais will not serve in our school any more. I recommend 
him, moreover, not to serve anywhere any more,” | cut in, energetically. 
“I request Captain Gervais to leave at once, and not to return.” I turned 
away rudely, and left the room, slamming the door behind me. 

Gervais, that stern blond man with the mustaches, who had examined 
me so haughtily on the subject of machine-guns, now walked about irreso- 
lutely, twisted his fur cap in his hand, put it on, saluted, and went away. 
General Filatov waddled after me hastily, to catch up with me on the 
stairs. 

“I should like to ask you, Lieutenant, to allow him——” 

“T have nothing more to say, General.” 

Filatov stood still, blinking his eyes stupidly. 

In the commandant’s room stood three elderly, bearded soldiers, who 
mysteriously held out to me a typewritten order, and whispered hoarsely 
in my ear: 

“Why are we being sent away, Comrade Commandant? Is it possible?” 

The assignment was to a reserve regiment of some number or other. 
This regiment, it appeared, was to be sent immediately, in full force and 
with all its arms and equipment, to Terioky, where it was to await other 
divisions and further orders. Signed: Commandant Colonel Marquis 
Paulucci. 

“Where are you stationed?” 

“In the Novaia Derevnia.” 
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“Where is your commandant?” 

“We came straight from him, with the order, merely doubting its 
validity. He lives not far from here.” 

I called for a dozen volunteers. I picked the most daring and the 
quietest, and gave them my order: to bring Marquis Paulucci here im- 
mediately. + 

“He is a rich gentleman, our commandant,” one of the bearded 
soldiers, who had remained behind, was boasting. “What estates he has, 
right here near Petrograd! And he is great friends with our Tsar. He is 
always going to visit him.” 

Krasnikov appeared. He was in festive mood, and pleasantly excited. 
But in my presence he pretended to a naive modesty. 

“I declined repeatedly,” he said, simpering, “but the soldiers have elected 
me their commander by force. I have agreed only provisionally. If you 
have more time, and will return to us, I shall at once, on my word of 
honor... .” 

What a child! I was amused at his believing seriously that this change 
could worry me. I clapped him on the shoulder with gay good humor. He 
looked at me in astonishment, at first, and then he laughed all over his 
face. 

“Ah, Assan Natich, how silly I am! Many honors are due to a clever 
head, too!” 

As he left the room, I looked with different eyes at his sloppy greatcoat, 
at his effeminate manner. He could talk now, of “many honors,” of 
“careers”! He, an officer sincerely devoted to Socialism! Even if he was 
Menshevik, he was nevertheless a Social Democrat. Incomprehensible! 

Colonel Marquis Paulucci, a stocky, powerful, dark-faced man, with 
clever, piercing black eyes, was brought into my room. He sat down at my 
table with great composure and looked at me with an insolently hostile 
curiosity. 

“You issued the order for my arrest?” he flung at me, with a sneer. 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Entirely on your own initiative?” 

“Yes, entirely on my own initiative.” 

“Very well. And what now?” 

“Please read this order and explain it to me.” 

Colonel Paulucci reddened at sight of the familiar sheet, but recovered 


his self-possession immediately. 
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“Well, what about it?” He returned the paper to me. 

“Why to Terioky? And why on March 2?” 

“Why to Terioky? Hm... .In Terioky. ... To protect the Finnish 
shore from enemy landings.” He looked at me, sneering, and smiling in- 
solently. 

“What other divisions do you expect? And who gave you the proper 
authority?” 

“What divisions? It is all one to me what divisions come. From whom 
do I derive the authority? From no one. I am acting entirely on my own 
initiative also, just as you have arrested me entirely on your own initiative.” 

“You are a friend of Nikolashka?” One of the machine-gunners who 
had brought him joined the conversation, unexpectedly, without being 
asked. 

The colonel looked him up and down with an expression of distaste. 

“I know no Nikolashka.” 

“But that is the Tsar!” 

“Am I a friend of the Tsar? Yes—a good friend. Also, Lieutenant, I 
advise you,” he said, turning to me suddenly, “to release me immediately. 
Otherwise you will have no cause to congratulate yourself, I give you my 
word. It is sufficient that these vandals you sent for me shot through the 
door of my house.” 

“Why didn’t you let us in?” the soldiers shouted, furiously. 

“Are you going to release me, or are you not?” The colonel stood up, 
haughtily. 

“No. I am going to send you to Tavrichesky Palace,” I said, coldly. 

“Our lieutenant already sent one of your sort there, during the night. 
The dogs are still eating him out there on the corner,” the soldiers laughed. 

Colonel Paulucci compressed his lips and looked at me inquiringly, 
with hatred written in every line of his face. 

“My car is waiting down below,” he said, with pretended assurance. 
“Don’t let the chauffeur freeze to no purpose. If you desire, I can take you 
to Tavrichesky Palace.” 

My patience gave out. 

“Enough!” I shouted. “Hold your tongue! Soldiers, watch the prisoner! 
He is to stand here, and not to venture to open his mouth!” 

I sent someone after Krasnikov. 

The telephone bell rang like mad. Engineer Parshin, of the War Com- 
mission, asked to speak on the phone to the commandant of the district. 
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All sorts of orders were being issued by General Potapov, on his own 
initiative. 

Meanwhile, Krasnikov had come in. 

“Listen!” I told him. “Stay here a moment. I shall take this colonel to 
the Palace myself. If any inquiries from the War Commission come in 
while I am gone, make a note of them. Do not give any information until 
I return, nor carry out any orders from there. All right?” 

Krasnikov blinked his little eyes in perplexed obedience. 

“So! You say ‘All right!’” Colonel Paulucci sneered. 


Of course I dismissed the chauffeur at once, and took a volunteer driver 
from the artillery company in his place. Two soldiers with cartridge-belts 
about their shoulders kept their rifles trained on the colonel. The prisoner 
sat down submissively, and remained silent all the way. 

Patrols of soldiers and workers were continually halting our car at the 
crossings. A student with a red ribbon demanded that we produce a pass. 

“What sort of a pass? We have just seized this car, and we are taking 
this prisoner directly to Tavrichesky Palace. I am the commandant of the 
Moscow district. Drive on!” 

Tavrichesky Palace echoed with the tramping of columns of soldiers 
coming respectfully to swear allegiance to the Revolution. Brass bands 
shrilled jauntily, and red flags waved. 

At last, in the right corridor, I found the “Commission for Civil Pris- 
oners, and Military Prisoners of Higher Rank”. I left the soldiers of the 
escort outside, and took in the colonel. A sleepy gray-coat with a disheveled 
brown beard was slowly moving long thin fingers over a heap of papers. 
A plump round man in a tailcoat, with a drooping mustache, was im- 
mersed, tranquil and indolent, in a soft armchair. Where could I have seen 
him before? Oh yes! It was he who had stormed into the corridor, the 
day before, bellowing in terror that the soldiers were being influenced by 
the Reds. Sharp rays of sunlight pierced the semi-circular glass wall, be- 
hind which the snow drifts in the park slept quietly. 

“Here is a colonel,” I said to the fat man, “and here is an order he 
issued. The soldiers arrested him because, in defiance of the ruling of the 
Soviet, he was trying to send his division to Terioky, there to await other 
divisions, and with them to make a counter-revolutionary attack upon 
Petrograd.” 

“Please sit down,” said the fat man to my prisoner, The colonel sat. A 
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conceited smile played over his dark face. “Very good, officer,’ said the 
fat man, turning to me. “Please don’t worry, and please calm the soldiers. 
We shall certainly investigate this matter.” 

He stood up anxiously, but grew no taller in changing his position. He 
rolled up to me like a big black ball, and pushed me to the door. 

“Good-by, officer, good-by!” 

“I demand that my car wait for me below, in the garage of the Techno- 
logical Institute,” the colonel shouted after me, angrily. “You are responsible 
for it!” 

The fat man waved his hand in irritation. 

“Oh, that will come up later, later... . The car will not be lost.” 

It’s all right, I thought; you can sit behind the bars without a car. 

“What is your name?” I asked the fat man. 

“'Tcheriatchukin, member of the Duma.” 


Drastic alterations had been made, diagonally across from the room in 
which the War Commission had at first been located. The door to Rooms 
42 and 43 was shut. The discomfort that was reflected in the vast emptiness 
of the partly obscured wall-mirror was heightened still further by tables, 
chairs, and garden benches, all piled together in confusion. In front of 
the window was a table, at which a group of officers, lounging indolently, 
sunk deep in idleness, was gossiping busily. I recognized some of them. 
Here were Skobeiko, Sinany, and many others. Among them sat the Marine 
officer, Filippovsky, like a varnished gypsy, his eyes flashing. They all 
nodded ta me pleasantly, without interrupting their conversation. 

“Demagogues! Demagogues!” Filippovsky shook his black beard. “But 
that doesn’t matter. The mass of soldiers will not follow them. The soldiers 
are peasants; and the peasants are, and always have been, for us. They may 
do what they like—their demand for some not yet existent revolutionary 
government to be elected from among the members of the Soviet is naive, 
puerile nonsense. Krasnikov and Stieklov have even threatened to write to 
Lenin about their un-Marxian strike! But it is all one. They will stew in 
their own Bolshevik juice on the Viborg Side. We shall see. Besides, their 
influence is not strong among the workers. We'll do for them all right!” 

“Why do you attack them so fiercely?” I interrupted, timidly. 

“Eight-hour day!” Lieutenant Skobeiko smiled scornfully, as he straight- 
ened out his coat, which was cut in the latest style. 
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“Before all else, what we have already won must be made secure!” said 
the round-headed subaltern Sinany, italicizing every word. 

“What have we won, then?” I said softly, but was immediately em- 
barrassed and confused, for all looked at me with hostile astonishment. 

“And where have you been?” Sinany asked. 

“We have won a great deal here, without you,” said a disheveled regi- 
mental doctor with a bushy mustache, giving me a lofty look. 

“Last night,” Filippovsky growled, chiming in with the others, “we 
finally won a decision that a government acceptable to democracy shall be 
formed.” 

He slowly rolled a cigarette with his nicotine-browned fingers. “The 
deputies of the Duma have agreed to all our stipulations. They will be 
published today, in a declaration of the government, as soon as the agree- 
ment has been formally accepted by the Soviet. First: political amnesty; 
second: all civil liberties; third: all citizens’ rights for soldiers, discipline 
to be confined to the service.” 

“Is that too little for you?” Liubarsky, now in a uniform, curled his 
lip haughty. 

“Fourth:” Filippovsky crooked a finger; “militia and self-government 
for the cities; fifth: abolition of all restrictions of nationality, religion, and 
rank; sixth: that the Petrograd garrison must not be sent away.” 

“That is very fine!” I exclaimed enthusiastically, and they seemed to be 
appeased. 

“But the chief point is this,” Filippovsky went on. “The composition 
of the new government is now extraordinarily important. Kerensky is ab- 
solutely determined to enter it. He is talking about it to everybody, and he 
really should come in; otherwise, the new government, which is com- 
posed throughout of Cadets and Octobrists,* without counter-balance, might 
at any moment——” 

“So why does he not come in?” I asked, disturbed. 

All except Filippovsky looked at me half-ironically, half-inimically. 

“He can’t come in,” said Sinany, rudely, “because last evening the 
Executive Committee, after long, careful debate, absolutely forbade the 
Soviet representatives to enter the bourgeois government. So Kerensky has 





1Members of the Right Wing Russian Nationalist Party. 
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no right to. The bourgeois revolution may be carried through only by a 
completely bourgeois government. We socialists risk dirtying our hands 
and losing our reputations if——” 

“Social Democracy!” said Filippovsky, contemptuously. 

“And what about the republic? What about the constitution? What 
about the war? And the land?” I asked, hastily, because the soldiers who 
were waiting for me in the corridor were making impatient signs. 

“Nonsense!” someone hissed from the corner. The other remained em- 
barrassed and silent. 

“Republic?” Skobeiko sneered. 

“That is our chief watchword, naturally”—Liubarsky sifted his words 
haughtily—“but everything has its own time. Even leaving that aside, it 
was hard enough to avoid conflict with Gutchkov about the democratiza- 
tion of the army. He was persuaded only with great difficulty to take the 
portfolio of Minister of War. Do you think it was easy to win citizens’ 
rights for the soldiers?” 

Outside the windows, in the shadow of the court, streamed the red 
flags of the ever-oncoming soldier ranks. Tight-buckled ofhcerlings swag- 
gered alongside. Spots of sunlight flickered on the dusty window-panes 
of the sooty water-tower that stood opposite the mansion. 

“Don’t worry. When the time comes, we shall discuss the republic, too,” 
Filippovsky added, with a yawn. 

“Yes, we have still to see how the affair of Nikolai is going to turn out,” 
said Lieutenant Skobeiko, jumping off the table. “Had you heard that they 
have gone to see him about the abdication today?” 

“Who? When? Really!” they all exclaimed. “No one in the Soviet 
knows about it, nor in the Executive Committee either.” 

“Let us go into the Soviet, just a moment,” I said to my soldiers, and 
hurriedly entered the overcrowded hall with them. It was full as never 
before. As formerly, the black coats of the workers were lost in the gray 
sea of soldiers’ tunics. Stieklov was rocking himself smugly on the table, 
with his hands in his waistcoat pockets. He was winding up a speech 
about the necessity and inevitability of putting the power into the hands 
of the new bourgeois provisional government. The whole hall listened 
attentively. An occasional clearing of the throat merely emphasized the 
tense concentration of the delegates. 

“I assume,” Stieklov said through his nose, stroking his beard cautiously, 
“that the Soviet will unanimously adopt this resolution. It has been 
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pondered and considered a thousand times by the Executive Committee, 
composed of revolutionary comrades elected by you as possessing the great- 
est authority.” 

He got down off the table, and thousand-handed applause exploded in 
the hall. As soon as the noise and the excited buzz of voices had subsided 
a little, Kerensky, pale, exhausted, and haggard, wearing a black jacket, 
appeared on the table. He was breathing heavily, and his little green eyes 
wandered to and fro in terror and misery. 

“Comrades! Have you confidence in me?” He jerked to a stop with a 
helpless yelp. Everyone remained silent, startled by the unexpected ques- 
tion; and he stood stiffly still, with uplifted arms. 

“Yes, we have confidence in you!” those standing closest to him shouted 
hastily. 

He let his arms drop, breathed deeply, and rolled his eyes. His shaven 
lips trembled. 

“I speak, comrades, from the depths of my heart . .. with all my 
soul... and if I cannot prove to you... if you have no confidence in 
me...I am ready, here, before your eyes ... 1 am ready to die!” He 
leaned forward with a helpless gesture, waving his arms convulsively in 
the air. 

All looked at each other. There was a general stir. An excited whisper 
went through the hall. 

Kerensky suddenly seemed to wince, pulled himself up with a jerk, 
and stood there like a pillar. His lips became hard. 

“Comrades!” he shouted, and now boldly and sharply looked over the 
hall. “As a new government was being formed, I was obliged, at once, 
without waiting for your formal permission, to give an answer to the 
proposal made to me to become Minister of Justice.” 

Through the tense atmosphere of the hall came scanty applause. 

“The representatives of the old government are now in my hands. I 
could not persuade myself to decline.” 

“Right!” The applause was somewhat stronger. 

“I have accepted the proposal made to me, and have entered the pro- 
visional government as Minister of Justice.” 

“Bravo!” enthusiastic voices yelled, and the room echoed with clapping. 

“The first steps I took were to liberate all political prisoners immediately, 
and to order our brother delegates of the Social-Democratic wing of the 
Duma brought back from Siberia, with special marks of honor.” 
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“He is speaking of our Bolshevik delegates,” I thought joyfully, and 
found myself clapping quite unconsciously. The whole hall applauded. 

“Since I undertook the duties of Minister of Justice without obtaining 
formal authorization from you, I now lay down my duties as President of 
the Council of Workers’ Delegates.” 

The hall was perplexed and silent, disturbed about something, and 
unable to understand what Kerensky really meant. 

“But I am ready to take those duties upon myself again!” Kerensky 
threw back his head, confidently. “If you think it necessary... .” 

The majority of those present looked at one another doubtfully. Who 
had elected him? When? And would the next President of the Soviet be 
elected in the same way? But the simple asses were already applauding 
again, and shouting: 

“We ask it! We ask it!” 

Kerensky bowed in every direction, pressed his hand to his heart, and 
tried to conceal his relief behind earnestly compressed lips. Then he raised 
one arm, and stuck the other hand in his jacket with great dignity. His 
sly green eyes wandering this way and that, he began to sermonize about 
Democracy, about the people’s interests protected by him, Kerensky, about 
his self-sacrificing loyalty to the Revolution. . . 

“Why is he protesting so earnestly and intensely?” An evil suspicion 
stole treacherously into my head. But the hall roared louder and louder, 
with the thunderous applause of confidence and approval. Dark, shameful 
emotions leered craftily within me. I struggled with them but could not 
drive them away. Could a man really be so false and so cunning, in the 
honorable, the self-denying, the heroic work of liberating humanity? I 
suddenly remembered Martyshkino, the long, torturing winter day before 
the rising, the damp newspapers, and the clipping I had ripped out with 
my red pencil, underlining some words from Kerensky’s speech to the 
Duma: “Guard against those who carry proud watchwords in their mouths, 
but never put them into practice.” 

No. A man could not lie so! 


As my soldiers and I were passing the round chamber of Katherina 
Hall, a seething eddy pulled us inside. 

“The new minister! The new minister is speaking!” went the swift 
whisper through the crowd that streamed in. 

The sentries who stood in the doorway with rifles over their shoulders 
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could not cope with the obstinate, pushing mob. Katherina Hall, as on 
previous days, was filled with the gray mass of soldiers, with here and 
there a group of workers. 

Miliukov stood on the table, his elastic little paunch compressed within 
a black coat. A radiant smile of victory played over his little red cheeks. 
Rocking to and fro self-consciously, he smugly poured out orotund 
phrases; like a newly wedded king throwing ducats to the mob. He trilled 
ingratiatingly of “the bloodless annihilation of the dishonorable, cowardly, 
traitorous government”; of the “necessity of making this victory secure, of 
giving unanimous support to the new government”. 

“Who elected you?” a curly-headed sailor bellowed hoarsely from the 
other side of the hall, his hairy, tattooed chest swelling under his unbut- 
toned blouse. 

“Who elected you?” was taken up by furious soldier voices. 

“I am asked: who elected us,” said Miliukov, a little more gloomily, 
but still amiably. “(No one elected us. If we had waited for the people to 
elect us, we should not have been able to wrest the power from the hands 
of the enemy. The Russian Revolution elected us!” 

There was an explosion of applause. 

“Rats!” shouted some workers in a distant corner. 

“It was just by luck”—Miliukov wriggled, ingratiatingly—“it was just 
by luck that, at the very moment when things could no longer hang fire, 
a small group of men, known to the people by their political record, and 
against whom there could not be a shadow of those objections which made 
the old government fall... .” 

“And was it you who raised those objections?” shouted the sailor, not 
to be silenced. 

“Quiet! Quiet!” cried those who stood near Miliukov. 

“We will not surrender the power that is now in our hands,” Miliukov 
asserted, “now when it is so necessary to make sure the people’s victory, 
now when this power, should we give it up, could fall into no hands but 
those of the enemy.” 

“Enough of that drivel,” the workers shouted. “Tell us who the min- 
isters are!” , 

“Talks like a school-master!” The sailor spat. 

“There can be no secrets from the people.” Miliukov was wriggling 
about, searching his pockets for a handkerchief. “This secret would be 
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known to all Russia within a few hours. And of course we have not become 
ministers just to conceal our names!” 

“Out with them! Enough! Enough!” the crowd yelled. 

“I will name them to you immediately.” Miliukov had at last found 
his handkerchief, and he blew his nose loudly. “At the head of our min- 
istry we have placed a man whose name is inseparably associated with that 
Russian organization——” 

“Yah, Census-men!” the workers yelled obstinately. 

“which pursued the old government so implacably. Prince Lvov, the 
leader of the Russian Zemstvo——” 

“The Census-man!” the sailor bellowed, and the soldiers joined his shout. 

“You say ‘Census-men!’ Well, they form the only organized society 
that will give the other portions of the Russian union a chance to organize 
too——” 

“You will permit us to organize? Bah! We know you! This isn’t the 
first time!” the workers shouted, but their voices were drowned by the 
applause. 

“I am happy, gentlemen,” said Miliukov, drawing himself up, “that 
those who have no connection with the Census are also represented in the 
ministry. I have just received confirmation of the assent of my comrade 
Aleksei Fyodorovich Kerensky——” 

Mad applause whirled, exploding, through the hall, and echoed down 
the corridors. 

“Ah!” I thought. “It was for this that Kerensky made such efforts here. 
Everything is pre-arranged.” 

“We are immeasurably glad,” Miliukov went on, still with complete 
self-assurance, “to turn over to this man that ministry which will see that a 
fitting vengeance is wreaked on the servants of the old regime; on all the 
Stiirmers and Suchomlinovs——’ 

New torrents of applause. 

“The cowardly champions of the days that are now forever past,” 
Miliukov went on, “shall no longer thrive—as Fate has willed—but now find 
themselves in the power of Justice Kerensky!” 


b 


Thunder of mad applause. 

The sailor rattled the butt of his rifle on the floor, pulled his blouse 
straight, stretched out his neck and kept silent. Grimly he gnawed his 
lips, without moving his eyes from the now good-humored professor, like 
a trusty hound scenting rare game. 
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Then: “You lean too heavily on Kerensky, brothers!” 

But no one noticed the sailor’s untimely remark. 

“A Kronstadter!” said the soldiers, with supercilious smiles. 

“And you? And you?” someone shouted to Miliukov out of the crowd. 

Miliukov bowed gallantly. 

“I have been entrusted with the direction of foreign policy.” 

The’ window-panes rattled to the storm of enthusiastic applause and 
the resounding shouts of acclamation. Miliukov screwed up his eyes, bowed 
amiably in every direction, and with professorial fingers carefully pushed 
back his cuffs, which had slipped down. Now all his movements were 
wearied and languid, as though he wanted to say to the simple, war- 
tormented hearts of all these soldiers: “See, I am your servant, your de- 
voted servant!” And this attitude swelled the applause into a continuous 
loud roar. 

“Perhaps I shall turn out to be a weak minister. . .. But I promise that 
as long as I am minister, the secrets of the Russian people will not fall into 
enemy hands.” 

A worker’s voice shouted clearly: “The secrets of the Tsarist horde!” 
but it was immediately smothered by a new storm of applause from the 
soldiers. 

Miliukov now waited patiently for the excitement to subside. He waited 
calmly and sensibly, as if firmly convinced of his complete victory. 

“Now I shall mention a name which I know will arouse your opposi- 
tion,” he began, cautiously. “Aleksei Ivanovich Gutchkov was my political 
enemy——” 

“Your friend! Don’t lie!” 

“But, gentlemen——” 

But Miliukov’s voice could no longer be heard over the furious shout- 
ing. Then when the noise had slowly died down, his voice suddenly rang 


came sudden loud shouts. 


out again: 

“Gutchkov is a man of action. Now, while I am talking to you in this 
hall, Gutchkov is in the streets of Petrograd, organizing our victory.” 

Sparse—very sparse—applause. 

“You won’t succeed in tricking the soldiers!” I thought. 

Miliukov, with the same quiet, gallant pertinacity, turned to all sides 
the points of his bushy gray mustache, and talked, and talked, and talked, 
in every tone. Now he threatened: “What would happen to us, if Gutchkov 
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did not—” Now he praised the new ministers, as a merchant might praise a 
span of oxen he had just brought to market. 

“Tell us something about the land! What are you doing about it?” The 
uneasy, mutinous shouts kept increasing. 

“We have made Shingariov Minister of Agriculture.” Miliukov, not 
losing any of his tranquillity, tried to calm them. 

“And the program! What sort of program have you?” they all bellowed, 
more loudly and more maliciously. 

“I regret very much—” Miliukov turned and fumbled in his pockets, 
“that I cannot lay before you, in answer to that question, a memorandum 
setting forth the whole program. The only existent copy of the program 
that was decided on yesterday during an all-night conference with the 
representatives of the Worker Delegates, 1s in their hands, at this moment, 
for final decision. I hope that you shall hear this program within the next 
few hours.” 

“Don’t wriggle like a fox! Out with the program! Tell us what you 
decided!” the hall raged. 

“Of course, I can tell you the most important points at once.” The 
disheartened professor kept getting redder and redder in the face, and 
looked about him helplessly. 

“What about NikolashkaP? What about the Tsar? Where have you 
hidden the Dynasty? Where are the Romanovs?” The pointed interrup- 
tions made themselves heard with angry clarity. 

“You ask me what about the Dynasty?” Miliukov became smaller and 
smaller, and it seemed as though even his bushy mustache were shrinking 
into little sharp-pointed awls. “I know beforehand that my answer will not 
satisfy you,” he sidestepped, “but I will tell you that the old despot who 
brought Russia to complete disorganization will either voluntarily abdicate 
the throne, or will be compelled to abdicate. The power will pass to the 
Regent, Grand Duke Mikhail Alekseievich.” 

“What! ... How! ... More Romanovs! ... What? ... Listen! ... 
Quiet! . . . Treachery! . . . Brigands!” The hall seethed with clamorous 
rage. 

“Alexei: will be Crown Prince!” Miliukov shouted, spreading his 
mustache. 

“Down! ... Shame! Out with him! ... Scoundrels!” The hall echoed 
and thundered. 


A terrific tumult rose around Miliukov. Civilian overcoats, silk scarves, 
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officerial epaulettes, and student tunics, protected him devotedly from the 
raging lava-flood of soldiers, workers, and sailors. He stayed on the table, 
standing there with downcast eyes and continued the sly twistings and 
windings of his professorial lecture. His rosy cheeks quivered helplessly. 
His little gray eyes looked out in terror over his bushy cat-whisker mustache. 
His stiff round cuffs waved about. Self-abnegating hurrahs sounded piti- 
fully and scantily from the narrow circle that was protecting the speaker, 
but were almost lost in the mighty howl of the common and growing 
hostility. The exaggerated courtesy was as pitiful as the aspect of a clump 
of empty ears standing alone in the middle of a waving field of heavy corn. 
Miliukov’s adherents, students and civilians, lifted him on their shoulders 
and carried him out quickly. A mean, sour smile clung to his lips. 

“Another Tsar?” 

“Why did he say nothing about the war?” 

“The devil take all Tsars and Tsarist spawn!” 

The hall rumbled with fury, and agitated waves of conversation spread, 
echoing, in the round hall, flying out into the street, where flags waved, 
bands played, and the sun shone; they rolled back in again in muffled 
howls, and whipped, with menacing ricochet, the remotest angles and 
corners of the mansion corridors, through which the cutaways of the 
Duma members flitted and the epaulettes of the Cadets gleamed. My 
soldiers watched this turmoil joyfully, but we had to go back. We had still 
to forage a pass for our car. 

General-Staff Captain Yakobovich, clumsy and bloated, passed along the 
corridor. He listened attentively to a lean little man in a neat little coat, 
who tripped along beside him in a vain effort to keep time with the cap- 
tain’s swaying belly. 

“General Rusky has just spoken directly with Pskov. The Tsar is im- 
patiently waiting for Rodzianko. He had already agreed to sanction a re- 
sponsible ministry.” 

Yakobovich shrugged his shoulders irritably. 

“Gutchkov and Shuligin have just gone. Let us hope they will be 
successful . . . that peaceful... .” 

Oho! So that was the sort of “victory” Gutchkov was putting over while 
Miliukov sang its praises! 

I stood there, deep in thought. 

“What are you thinking about?” said Second-Lieutenant Prigorovsky, 
coming up to me, hastily. 
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“I want a pass for our car.” 

“Don’t think of going to the War Commission. They'll take your car 
away from you, up there. Come along, I’ll give you a pass. We have some 
left over from the first days—ready-made forms, with a seal. They ought 
not to be wasted.” 

While Prigorovsky filled out the pass for me, large groups of soldiers 
kept coming into Room 42. 

“Excellent!” Skobeiko came in, rubbing his hands. “Four hundred 
votes for, and only nineteen against! A complete collapse of the Bolshevik 
influence. The Soviet has confirmed the provisional government, and its 
program as well.” 

“We shall see about that,” said Sinany, to someone standing behind 
him in the corridor. He struck a pugnacious attitude in front of the door. 
His eyes flashed. “Did you hear, gentlemen, what Miliukov just said? Did 
you hear? Monarchy! . . . No, comrades—” he suddenly fastened the door 
behind him, and rushed over to us, ‘ 
by any means! 

“Are you returning to your soldiers now?” he said, turning to me, as 
he noticed that I stuck the pass Prigorovsky had just given me into the 
sleeve of my greatcoat. “Well, go. But keep in touch with us, and only 
with us. Do not get into communication of any sort with their War Com- 
mission. This is a moment which is going to have great consequences.” 

Great consequences indeed! For that reason I wanted to talk to one of 
our Bolsheviks too, and as soon as possible. The corridors had already filled 
up again with excited crowds of soldiers and workers, obviously coming 
from the Soviet, whose session had just ended. I tried to get in there as 
quickly as possible, but at the door I found an excited, incomprehensible 
turmoil. Everyone hurried back into the sessions hall, from which a strange, 
mad howl was issuing. I saw men reeling for joy, as if drunken. Every eye 
glowed like liquid fire, and many were damp with unshed tears. Even 
Chkheidze—lean, hook-nosed, dark Chkheidze—was unrecognizable. He 
flung his hawk jaws wide open, spread his bristling eyebrows, waved his 
arms senselessly, and, tightly wrapped up in his fur, hopped and skipped 
in a wild, ecstatic dance. 

“The great Proletariat of the entire world!” he rolled out his never 
clearly enunciated words. 


“What has happened?” 


‘—the struggle is not over yet—not 
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“Comrade! Don’t you know yet? A telegram!” The first soldier I met 
in the doorway rushed on me and almost stifled me with a violent embrace 
and a soldier’s kiss that reeked of tobacco. “Revolution in Germany! Berlin 
has risen! Wilhelm is deposed! Oh, brother, we ... we... .” 

I did not let him finish. My knees tottered. I hugged his head wildly, 
and fastened my own lips tightly to his honest soldier lips. 

Never had there been such a tumult! Everyone ran about, everyone 
shouted, everyone wept. And many, among whom were my soldiers and 
myself, stood there as if they had been struck on the head, blinking, as if 
someone had suddenly opened the heavens, revealing a great wide door 
whose existence had never been suspected, and through which we drifted 
onto an immense ocean—the international rising of the proletariat—gleam- 
ing miraculously with billions of red rockets, triumphing and echoing in 
an unprecedented, vast symphony of human joy. Was it not all a dream? 
Everyone shouted, everyone ran... . 

But as it turned out, it was not on account of this news that everyone 
was running about and shouting. Greater and greater crowds of soldiers 
pushed their way into the corridor whooping and bellowing. 

“No, what do we want with a Tsar?” the soldiers roared. “Bring that 
Miliukov here! Bring him here! The old thief! We'll show him what’s 
what! New Tsars!” 

“Comrades!” A journalist in a battered stiff hat kept mumbling in a 
jerky voice, pushing his way forward. “Kerensky! For God’s sake, quickly, 
Kerensky! Soldiers are storming our mansion, from the street!” 

A quarter of an hour later the whole stupid mistake had been cleared 
up—most pathetically. Everyone was ashamed of his credulity, of his childish 
naiveté, of his enthusiasm. The message, it turned out, had come from 
Kronstadt. There was something in it about a revolution in some district, 
about a rising in a capital, about the deposition of a monarch, but neither 
district nor city nor monarch was named. The War Censor had even struck 
out the name of the place from which the despatch had originated, Kron- 
stadt. Someone or other had given expression to a conjecture that it had 
come from Berlin, and everyone had believed it. 

From Berlin! 

The soldiers were pacified. Sukhanov was speaking in the courtyard, 
Skobeliev and Chkheidze in Katherina Hall. Chkheidze had wrapped 
himself up tightly in his fur again, and asserted, in a cracked voice, that 
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Miliukov had expressed only his personal opinion, and that there would 
be no more Tsars. 

Blue twilight pressed upon the city. In front of the mansion the Mar- 
seillatse, which had been drooling out for the past few days, was blaring 
wretchedly. I slammed the door of the car furiously, having agreed with 
the soldiers that we should go back to Technological Institute. A bitter, un- 
tamable irritation tore my heart, and brought silly, torturing tears. 


Ah, why not Berlin? 


Chapter 11 


I couLD not find Krasnikov. He had disappeared without a trace. At 
his table sat a technician of some sort, who had gone all to pieces in the 
incessant whirlwind of petitions. With trembling, nerveless hands, he 
pushed his sweaty hair back from his forehead, and gladly relinquished his 
place to me. And once again I was surrounded by reports, requests, and 
demands, obstinate, desperate, and endless. The windows faded blue, and 
the electric lights darted out harsh brightness. 

Prisoners were being brought in again. The Constantine depot was 
overcrowded, and no more were being received there. The only other place 
was some steam bath. What was to be done about it? So the prisoners were 
taken to the steam bath. An increasingly elegant element began to appear 
among the petitioners, mostly with requests for immunity against search 
and seizure. They kept thrusting their papers into one’s face, pertinaciously, 
and then went away angry. Some asked for permit to leave Petrograd, al- 
though the trains were running regularly and anyone could come or go as 
he liked. A confused little yellow woman in a gray shawl wandered around 
the room, constantly pushing back a little row of curls that fell over her 
forehead. Finally she tugged timidly at my sleeve, and drew me into a 
corner. 

“Please come over here, Commandant—and forgive me, I am so stupid. 
People told me I should come here. I have been separated from him for a 
long time, and I don’t love him, the cursed man. Well, under the old re- 
gime it was impossible except through the ecclesiastical court. . . . They 
wanted proofs and all that. It was simply a disgrace! And above all, they 
wanted money. My new one hasn’t any money, either. Where would he get 
it? And so the old one keeps tormenting me, and he is very violent . . . If 
I don’t, he says, he will go to the police. Do me a favor—divorce us!” 

The woman was almost weeping. The students smiled. The soldiers 
laughed aloud. I persuaded her to bring her first husband to me. He was 
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an accountant. Half an hour later the woman left again, her face beaming 
with happiness. In her hand she held tightly my order of divorce, stamped, 
“Technological Students Band of Self-help”. It would not have been any 
good without a stamp, of course. 

There were other petitioners, with more important requests. I did not 
even have the time to sign everything myself. Students wrote out the 
little slips for me, and I merely marked them. Soon afterward we began 
to be besieged by people who ran in terrified and bewildered. Which 
meant that night had fallen. 

“Commandant! Save us! Send us your soldiers! Our shops are being 
looted!” 

“Comrade Commandant! A wine-shop has just been broken into on the 
Ismailovsky.” 

“Commandant! There is machine-gun fire, just around the corner. Can 
you hear it? Can you hear?” 

I heard nothing, but at once I would organize a patrol. For these I 
always tried to get my Oranienbaum soldiers. One’s own men were more 
reliable, and when they came back, they were sure to report. They would 
tell me what had been the matter. The others did not always do so. 

An elegantly dressed gentleman came into the room, watched me a 
long time with an attentive, penetrating look, pulled his glove from his 
hand, and introduced himself: Engineer something or other—a Jewish 
name. 

“How may I be of service to you?” 

“Do you know, Commandant, that a pogrom is beginning in our 
district?” 

“A pogrom?” 

“Yes, a pogrom. There is nothing surprising in that. The Jews are 
always to blame, according to the Christians. How can you imagine that 
there could be such a revolution, without any pogrom?” 

“I shall permit nothing of the sort. But what reason have you to 
suppose. ...” 

He could not say. He fell back on his “racial instinctive foreboding,” 
as he put it. 

“I have telephones and patrols here. Go and sleep in peace. There will 
be no pogrom.” 


“Go and sleep! That is easy to say... .” He crushed his felt hat, and 
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stood there irresolutely. “Where do you intend to pass the night? Have. 
you quarters?” 

When I told him I had no quarters, he was pleased. Insistently he 
offered me a bed, meals and every comfort, in his home, which was quite 
close by. He told me the number of the house, and of the apartment, and 
invited me so eagerly that I promised to come. 

“If you come to spend the night with us, then we shall know that there 
will be no pogrom.” 

But I did not go that night. My eyes stuck together; my head fell help- 
lessly to the table; papers kept swirling over and about me in a gray mist, 
and the room was constantly more and more overcrowded with petitioners. 
Then the telephone rang: a mysterious black car was going about the 
streets firing on our patrols. There were already some casualties. I immedi- 
ately drew up a notice to inform every sentry-post on the streets. 

A gentleman of respectable appearance, but hatless and in a smoking- 
jacket, came into the room. He introduced himself as a representative of 
the administrator of the Institute, and led me mysteriously into a great 
cellar where there were laboratories and store-rooms. Two engineers and 
an old man were waiting for us down there. 

“You see, Commandant, a quantity of confiscated wine was brought 
here, at daybreak, while you were away... .” They led me over to a corner, 
where there were three carelessly packed boxes of wine-bottles. “The soldiers 
here know about it. Already this evening a lot of soldiers, most of them 
not quartered here, tried to break open the locks with their bayonets. This 
wine absolutely must be taken away before it is too late. There is a lot 
of persistent whispering already, and the cellars will certainly be looted. 
What shall we do?” 

But when I proposed that the wine might be hidden in some adjoining 
room, they shook their heads. “No,” they said. “The soldiers must see that 
the wine has been taken away from here altogether. It must be taken to 
the Duma. If you will give us permission, we will get a truck and an 
escort—and we hope you will let us take a few bottles for a souvenir.” 

I had no reason to complain about the food for the soldiers. They all 
had beds; even the horses had fodder—why should I make a fuss over a few 


miserable bottles? 
“All right,” I said, indifferently. “Get things in order here. But no fuss, 


please.” 
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Morning came, with fresh complaints from the citizenry, new lines of 
persistent tradesmen who, having recovered from their terror, now asked 
for permission to re-open their shops. My body was exhausted, my face 
shone horribly, my mouth was fuzzy, my brain was withered. I stared like 
a calf at the reddening sky, and wished I had nothing to think about. 

More and more petitioners kept coming into the room. The doors 
banged more loudly, the awakening corridors clattered. The telephone rang 
incessantly. I lost all power of comprehension. Two students, fresh from a 
good night’s sleep, relieved me. Just then an officer, terribly familiar to me, 
came into the room. But I was absolutely unable to recall where I had seen 
him. He sat down, squarely in front of me, and complacently lit a cigarette. 

“You did not expect me?” he asked, blowing a cloud of smoke into 
my face. 

“No, why... .” I answered, mechanically. 

“Perhaps you doubt my——” 

“Your what? No, I don’t doubt your anything.” 

He smiled gayly, and I smiled gayly back. 

“Well, and now give me my car.” 

“What car?” 

“My car. Is this a farce you are trying to play?” 

He pushed some papers at me. Both were signed: “Commission for the 
Affairs of Civil Prisoners, and Military Prisoners of Higher Rank.” One 
paper was an order that his house and person be immune from search 
and seizure, the second an order that his car be returned to him. 

Paulucci? Marquis Paulucci, the colonel! ... Whom I, personally, not 
long ago... . I jumped up. With mocking interest he observed my aston- 
ishment. 

Somewhere, deep down in me, probably so deep that it could not appear, 
a grim fury raged helpless. I looked silently at the papers. The order for 
immunity bore the signature of Duma Deputy Karaulov, the one for the 
return of the car, that of Tcheriatchukin. 

“My chauffeur is here. Where is the car?” The colonel took back his 
papers. “Or perhaps you do not wish... .” 

I sat there calm and absolutely powerless to move. 

“In that case, I shall requisition your telephone, to inform Engelhardt. 

“I am not going to give you back your car, and you are not going to 
requisition my telephone. You can get out!” 
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There was real beauty in Paulucci’s eyes when they flashed, his dark 
cheeks reddening beneath the gray temples. 

What with the endless lines of petitioners, and the pressure of im- 
mediate business, I had no time to concentrate on this affair. 

Suddenly Krasnikov’s face appeared, rosy, refreshed by a sound sleep. 
From behind him came a clear voice: 

“I have the honor to report!” 

Second-Lieutenant Ilovaisky was standing at stiff salute, carefully press- 
ing his saber along the stripe of his trousers. His coppery, freckled face was 
expressive only of dutiful obedience, and perhaps of a slight friendly 
curiosity. From behind his broad back, Second-Lieutenant Zastiozhkin 
saluted timidly, thrusting forward his red knob of a nose. 

“The War Commission of the new government has ordered the regi- 
mental divisions to resume the duties which have been neglected for the 
past few days,” said Ilovaisky in a very business-like tone. “What are your 
orders?” 

“I think, Assan Natich,” Krasnikov broke in, “that at present the 
soldiers have anything but duty in their heads. We must wait until things 
have calmed down again. Besides, we intend to call a general meeting of 
the soldiers of all companies, in the large hall here, to-day. I have agreed 
to allow General Filatov to speak. We hope that you also will have some- 
thing to say.” 

“Yes, yes, that is right, of course. But as to the allotment of duties 
within our company,” I said, turning to Ilovaisky, “why, as to that, Second- 
Lieutenant Krasnikov has now been elected Commandant, so you must 
arrange everything with him.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Agreed. And your Have you been elected?” 

“Yes, sir!” Iovaisky and Zastiozhkin rattled their spurs. 

“Yesterday.” Krasnikov smiled at them. 

A subaltern whom I did not know came running into the room, ex- 
cited and capless. 

“Gutchkov!” he said hoarsely. “Gutchkov has been arrested! He must 
be released immediately!” 

“Where? When? Why?” My students rushed over to him. 

“At the Baltic station, in the railway workshops. He declared that 
Mikhail will become Tsar. He has just come back from Pskov!” 

“The devil take him!” I broke out, rudely. 
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The students dragged me to the telephone. Engelhardt himself wished 
to speak to me. He was extraordinarily polite. 

“What is the news in the district entrusted to you, Lieutenant? How 1s 
discipline? Have all the officers returned? By the way, there is a bit of mis- 
understanding over there. . . . Colonel Paulucci’s car has been. . . . Irregu- 
larly. .. . Please be so good as to see that it is returned to him immediately. 
Do you understand me? Will you do that? That is good. ... Best wishes!” 

“What did he want?” Krasnikov was swooning with reverence, 

“Oh, nothing special.” 

After they had gone out, I called my chauffeur. 

“You are free now,’ I told him. “Give the car to the administrator of 
the institute. Someone will call for it from the Duma.” 

When Marquis Paulucci appeared, I looked past him obstinately. 

“Take the citizen into the court,’ I told the students. “We can’t be 
bothered with his car. It is no good, anyway.” 


“Purishkevich is waiting for you downstairs,” a student told me. I found 
a war department official in an officer’s cap and a field-gray tunic with 
narrow silver epaulettes, walking up and down the vestibule. Near him 
stood a regimental doctor. The official’s face was twitching nervously. 

“Allow me to introduce myself. 1 am Duma Deputy Purishkevich. The 
great and joyful events of the past days... . I hope you will have no objec- 
tion to assembling your soldiers here, so that I may make them a speech of 
welcome.” 

Filatov and his suite rolled into the vestibule. He saluted several times, 
very ingratiatingly, but without attracting any attention. 

“No,” I said. “I cannot allow it.” 

“Whyr Are you afraid that I am a monarchist? In the first place, I 
recognize the revolution, and in the second, has not complete liberty been 
established?” 

“And even if all this liberty were established, there have already been 
excesses committed here. The soldiers are in a frame of mind for which I 
will take no responsibility. A colonel has been killed already. I will not 
allow you to speak here, Mr. Duma Deputy Purishkevich.” 

“But I have authority from Engelhardt!” 

“And if you have?” 

He went out. I waited until he had got into his car. 

The great hall was overcrowded. I spoke first. My thoughts were con- 
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fused, and I did not speak well. I spoke of the splendid courage displayed 
in the Oranienbaum rising, and called on the soldiers to hold fast to their 
rifles: the Revolution was not over yet! 

General Filatov spoke after me. He spoke even more lamely, but he 
blinked his eyes in a lost, depressed manner, waved his arms in helpless 
repentance, and swore hotly to his fatherly love for the soldiers. Exhausting 
his fund of big words about the Fatherland, about Freedom, and about 
the’ Revolution, and groping in vain for more, he let a few tears roll down 
from his eyes. The whole mass of soldiers, reeking of borsch and buck- 
wheat gruel, stormed the platform, with joyous uproar and banter, and 
lifted the general on their shoulders. 

I went out. I was very hungry. Reflecting, I realized that I could not 
remember when I had eaten last. The students eagerly brought me barley 
soup and grits porridge. I ate it all, and scraped the dish. This took some 
time, for I was constantly being interrupted. 

Someone was shouting hoarsely into the telephone, demanding the 
commandant himself. All I could understand was that the message came 
from Tsarskoie Selo. Watch out for a train, at any minute .. . something 
very important . .. Tsarist documents . . . sharpshooters . . . key of the 
revolution. . . 

Key of the revolution? Meaning what? I went back into the com- 
mandant’s room. At the door I ran into Sheveliev and two soldiers. 

“Iam no longer angry with you, Lieutenant,” said Sheveliev, in the 
happy tone of a man out for a holiday. “You spoke very well, today. Ah, 
you must hear Kerensky! He spoke last evening! Splendid! All the Soviet 
acclaimed him. You too spoke very well, today. Let us let bygones be 
bygones. I am not angry with you any more. When one is excited, differ- 
ences arise, you know. .. . Now, we must work for peace and order again. 
It is our sacred duty. All the officers are agreed on that now.” 

I broke away from him, and called Rzhavtzev, the willing, and Semio- 
nov, the cautious, into the corridor. Enjoining them to the greatest discre- 
tion, I told them they were to wait in Tsarskoie Selo station for the train 
and arrest any sharpshooters, who were to be distinguished by their brick- 
red caps. The most important thing was to make sure that no documents 
were lost. Only absolutely reliable comrades should be taken along. 

Downstairs, a tall, powerful officer of the automobile detachment was 
waiting for me. He had a clean-shaven, energetic face. 

“Staff Captain Matissen,” he introduced himself, “I am from the War 
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Commission. Palitchinsky requested me to ascertain the number of di- 
visions you have here, and the state of discipline. All officers should be at 
their former posts. But it has been reported that you have allowed ofhcers 
to be elected by the soldiers, and that some of the officers have even been 
sent away.” 

“In conformity with Order Number One.” 

“It has been revoked. And then, irregular arrests have been made here. 
You have seized automobiles arbitrarily. I say, Lieutenant, who appointed 
you to this command? Or perhaps you have been ‘elected’?” He smiled 
crookedly. 

“Yesterday,” I answered, “I heard Miliukov answer, when asked by 
whom he had been elected. He answered very well.” 

“That was Miliukov! But this is only we... .” 

“What do you want here?” 

He drummed on the table with his finger-tips, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders superciliously. 

“At present? Nothing.” His black leather leggings flashed, as he left 
the room without a word, without a salute. 

Evening came. 

“He has abdicated! Renounced the throne! He has abdicated!” The 
students rushed into the room, with fresh copies of the Izvestia in their 
hands, and capered about. They were immediately surrounded by a crowd. 
In a manifesto, Tsar Nikolai sermonized about the necessity of carrying on 
the war to a victorious end, and announced his abdication in favor of his 
brother Mikhail. Faces grew long, and longer. 

“Look, comrades!” came a glad cry. “Read further! In the headline 
above, it says: ‘Grand Duke Mikhail Alekseievich has renounced all rights 
to the throne!’” 

“Hurrah!” went thunderous through the room. 

“The Revolution is winning,” I thought. But in my heart was a tor- 
menting, burning uneasiness. That counter-revolutionary monster who had 
tried to strike a blow at us, and whom I had arrested, had been liberated, 
and was driving around in his car, sneering at me. And Gutchkov’s hench- 
men sent their inspector here. Was everything for which we fought no 
more than a collection of brilliant slogans, which no one ever put into 
effect? I thought of Kerensky. I ought to have written to him about all 
this. But people kept wandering into the room, raising a disturbing gabble. 
I sent them all out. They could hold their meeting in the hall. I turned 
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over the work to a student and sat down to write. I gave a detailed report. 
of the Marquis Paulucci affair, hinting at his relation to the War Com- 
mission, and demanding his arrest. 

Semionov and Rzhavtzev, their faces beaming, brought into the room 
a lieutenant of the sharpshooters, whom they had arrested. His name was 
Leontiev. They also handed me his heavy leather bag. He refused to open 
iC. “ 

“Then we shall cut it open.” 

“But there are urgent orders from His Majesty ——” 

“His Majesty has been deposed. Please give us the keys!” 

“But these are state secrets!” 

“That is why we want to look into them.” 

The bag was opened. Inside were one hundred and fifty sealed packets, 
addressed to all sorts of officers and individuals, beginning with the Chair- 
man of the Ministerial Council and ending with the Commandant of the 
Army, General Khabalov. I opened one packet. In it was an imperial com- 
mand to suppress the rising, without mercy. Below was the autographed 
signature: “Nikolai.” 

“Oho! That is sufficient!” 

These documents had to be given into safe hands immediately. I told 
the students to make out a list in the name of the Commission for the 
Affairs of Arrested Persons at once, and telephoned to Tavrichesky Palace. 
After much bickering with all sorts of persons in authority, I obtained a 
promise that a car would be sent to me immediately. The jaunty lieutenant 
was searched, but nothing else was found. He looked from one person 
to another in sullen silence. After an hour, the car arrived. 

It was a narrow, closed car. Rzhavtzev sat beside the chauffeur, and 
Semionov next to me. We had to take off the bayonets to get our guns into 
the car. We put the bag in, and made the lieutenant sit opposite me, with 
his hands on my knees. I held his hands tightly with my left hand. In my 
right, I held a revolver. 

“At the first attempt to move your hands, I fire,” I told him. 

The car dashed off. The lieutenant kept his eyes fixed on me, and did 
not stir. My numbing fingers prevented the slightest trembling of his hot 
hands. If he had just stirred once, my revolver would have gone off auto- 
matically. 

A dark, murky night. Why did the chauffeur turn into the Fontanka? 
He explained that that was the best route. 
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The park before the mansion was gloomy and deserted. The mansion 
itself looked down with monstrous, uneasy, purblind eyes at the black 
shadows of trampled and broken shrubs. 

Several civilians sat in the office of the Commission for the Affairs of 
Arrested Persons. In an armchair a regimental clerk with red epaulettes, an 
officer’s insignia on his chest, was snoring, his head thrown far back, and 
his legs crossed. 

“Please give me a receipt for this prisoner and for this bag, on behalf 
of the Minister of Justice. And be so good as to give me a confirmation.” 

“What is he arrested for?” Tcheriatchukin, round as a ball, rose calmly. 

“At any rate, not just to be set at liberty immediately. The lieutenant 
was captured while bearing the Tsar’s latest orders,” I said shortly, putting 
out my hand for the receipt, which Tcheriatchukin’s colleague, a man with 
broad cheekbones and sleepy, slanting eyes, had written out meanwhile. 

“I demand that the bag be left here with me!” The lieutenant started 
when he saw that I was not giving it up, but was going to take it away 
with me as soon as I received the confirmation. 

“Not likely! I don’t intend to leave the bag here. I know where I must 
deliver that.” 

But where, really, should I deliver it? I thought, for a moment, of 
Molotov and Shliapnikov. But it was after midnight, and I searched vainly 
through the rooms. Men were sleeping on the tables, their coats wound 
tightly around them, and fidgeting nervously in their dreams. Dirty 
Katherina Hall was strangely quiet after its daytime bustle. Piles of sol- 
diers lay snoring in every corner, and at the foot of every one of the 
marble pillars, which had been hacked and dented with bayonets. I could 
not find the Bolsheviks. Then to whom should I give this bag? I thought 
again of Kerensky. He was a minister. He had said himself that he would 
never release the hangmen of the cursed regime when they got into his 
hands. Here, in this handy little bag, lay authentic documents to prove the 
cruelty of the all-highest crowned hangman. Our minister must have them 
to use, now, in the great Court of the People. I returned to the Commis- 
sion for Arrested Persons. There I saw Kerensky, leaning wearily against 
the wall in meditation. 

“Please, Comrade Minister,” I began rather awkwardly, and went on to 
explain the whole affair to him. 

He listened patiently, without turning his tired, green eyes from me, 
and finally he said, slowly, and uncertainly: 
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“You take me for another. You want Kerensky. I am Sukhanov-Gim-. 
mer.” He smiled condescendingly. 

The devil take it! Were they so damnably alike, or was I so weary after 
many sleepless nights? Kerensky, I discovered, was attending the session 
of the Provisional Government. The room was the same that had sheltered 
that famous Rodzianko Provisional Committee. Clean-shaven young men, 
with elepant coiffures and smartly pressed dinner-jackets, refused to let me 
in. 

“The cabinet is in session!” 

They said it in a sort of reverent whisper. However, I might inform 
Kerensky of what I had to say, through them... . I need not be uneasy. 

“I have here some important documents, which I am obliged to deliver 
to Kerensky personally, and immediately. Inform him categorically.” 

Kerensky came running out. He looked at me with sleepy curiosity. 

“The deposed Tsar is not yet under arrest. Here are his latest, merciless, 
bloody orders, which I have intercepted. A hundred and fifty-nine packets. 
The lieutenant who was arrested bearing them I have turned over to the 
Commission for Arrested Persons, along with a detailed letter from me 
addressed to them.” 

I held the bag out to him. 

He took it eagerly, and shook my hand warmly. 

“Many thanks. In the name of the Revolution, many thanks! As repre- 
sentative of the Revolutionary Democracy, I will never forget this service!” 

He was called away again, and left me as quickly as he had come, hand- 
ing the bag over to one of the trim young men on his way. 

When I saw that, I said: 

“I should like you to give me a receipt for these documents.” 

“Of course!” The dinner-jacket leaned over the table and hastily wrote 
out a receipt, from my dictation. He was about to sign it himself, but I 
prevented him. 

“No. I request Kerensky’s signature. One can’t be too business-like 
about such documents.” 

The dinner-jackets looked at one another, and shrugged their shoulders 
in annoyance. 

“But we are-——” 

“Kerensky himself must sign it. I gave him the documents.” 

A moment later they brought me his hurriedly scribbled signature. 

I was suddenly overcome by an infinite weariness. But I remembered 
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that I had not yet handed over the list of documents. J took it to the Com- 
mission for Arrested Persons and demanded a receipt from Tcheriatchukin. 
Lieutenant Leontiev was no longer there. 


I looked in at Room 42, in passing. Officers without other quarters snored 
on benches and sofas. Second-Lieutenant Sinany was writing. 

“Have you heard what they are doing?” he said. “Dobranitsky has just 
come from the War Commission. He is one of us. Generals Alekseiev and 
Brussilov have been sending telegrams in every direction, today. Delega- 
tions from Petrograd are going to our armies to spread propaganda and 
seize the weapons of the gendarmes. So at every important point sentries 
are to intercept these delegations and hand them over for immediate court 
martial.” 

“Naturally,” I said, with a sneer. “Nikolai, in his abdication, has given 
the watchword: ‘War to final victory’!” 

“What has Nikolai to do with war to final victory?” Sinany started up 
in fury. “One can’t be a feeble pacifist.” 

“Perhaps he is right,” I thought, as I went on my way. “One can’t be a 
feeble pacifist. Berlin is silent. There is a steel chain of Mauser rifles and 
Krupp guns, all aimed at us. One can’t be a feeble pacifist! But is it 
pacifism to seize the weapons of the gendarmes?” 

“Some regiments—we don’t know which—have taken possession of 
Tsarskoie Selo! They are marching on Petrograd! We have just got word 
on the telephone. They don’t know what to do, at the station!” Students, 
soldiers, and officers all rushed at me in the commandant’s room, in the 
greatest agitation. 

“Lieutenant! Lieutenant!” An excited subaltern took my arm. He had 
clear eyes, russet down on his lips, and fine teeth. “I belong to our artillery 
company. Lieutenant Vorobiov sent me to you.” 

“Vanicho! Is he here?” 

“Yes, Lieutenant. But everything must be got ready for an immediate 
march. We must attack them ourselves! We have so many machine- 
guns——” 

“And artillery?” I nodded my head gayly to him, and the fire of battle 
ran flaming through my veins. “I'll show you what kind of a pacifist I 
am! Right,” I said. “Right, Second-Lieutenant. Bring Vorobiov to me at 
once.” 
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“Vanicho! Where have you been, you dog?” I hugged him tightly. 

“Later, Sasha! You know, Gervais called all the officers to him, and 
the soldiers besieged us in the club. I had a hard time escaping, through the 
window. But that can wait until later... . Now, we must carry on the 
fight.” 

“Yes! Carry on the fight! Go to the station as quickly as you can. It’s 
right byshere. Find out what is really happening there.” 

He ran out. 

“Prepare to march!” I ordered. “All companies fall in! All dress and 
prepare their arms; commanders will send their orderlies here. Everything 
must be kept in readiness to march when the word is passed. A few sentries 
will be left behind here. Second-Lieutenant! Second-Lieutenant! You have 
clear eyes and all your teeth—er—I mean—run as fast as you can, over to 
the Konstantinov Artillery Division, opposite here. The senior officer must 
immediately put all serviceable arms in shape for marching, and come here 
with you at once himself. Yes, and by the way, where are our Peterhof 
batteries?” 

Sheveliev came in and loitered by the door. 

“What are we to do now, Lieutenant? Second-Lieutenant Krasnikov is 
not here... .” 

“You shall command.” 

“Well, Ilovaisky can be sent for. We know his address. What is to be 
done about the Fifth Division? We have neither rifles nor machine-guns 
for them.” 

“No exceptions shall be made. You came with us, and with us you shall 
go. We shall get rifles for you, have no fear!” 

Vorobiov came in, slowly, with a weary smile. 

“False alarm, Sasha,” he said, rolling into a chair. “I have just talked 
with Tsarskoie Selo, with Lugs, with Tosno. Everything is quiet every- 
where. We can sleep.” He yawned, and rose. “Well, good-by, for the 
present.” 

“You can all go and sleep!” I shouted furiously to the corporals and 
orderlies, who came streaming in through the door, excitedly demanding 
cartridges, bandages, and other equipment for their companies. 

All at once I felt myself overcome by a terrific need of sleep. A clear- 
eyed subaltern had come in with the artillery lieutenant, and on him my 
eyes rested with glad relief. I sent the artilleryman back again, and asked 
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the subaltern to relieve me. I left him the address of the engineer who had 
so opportunely offered me hospitality, so that he could get in touch with 
me if the necessity arose. 


Night hung heavy over the city like a great piece of frozen black felt. 
I could scarcely drag one foot after another through the terrible, damp 
gloom of the desolate streets. At intervals, shots sounded from this and 
that direction. When I mentioned my name, the door was opened. The 
friendly engineer, in morocco slippers and a dressing-gown of padded silk 
shot with every color in the rainbow, came to greet me. He led me into his 
apartment. An exquisite cold supper was ready in a large, comfortable 
dining-room with a great majolica fireplace. When I made my toilet, in a 
marble bathroom with polished mirrors, I was amused at the appearance 
of my face, unshaven for days, and now covered besides with heavy lather. 

After supper, I was led to my sleeping-quarters, in a billiard-room. The 
walls were lined with cue-sticks. A bed had been made up for me on a 
broad Turkish divan. On a low table stood a nickel tea-pot, a glass, a por- 
tion of sugar, and deep crystal dish filled with wonderfully fragrant zwie- 
back. The engineer connected the plug of the kettle as soon as we entered 
the room. 

“We prepared this for you. Had I known for certain that you would 
come today, I would have given you my own bedroom. There is tea in this 
electric pot. It will be ready in two minutes. But perhaps you would prefer 
coffee? . . . Please excuse me now; I will let you go to sleep at once. I 
won't let you be awakened.” He went out with a respectful bow. 

Suddenly, I felt a strange weariness, a disquieting sense of emptiness. 
The divan was soft, and the snow-white sheets were cool and elastic. The 
hot tea was fragrant. The zwieback was sweet and mellow. But there was 
also a fatal emptiness, an emptiness that went deep down into my soul, 
Everything around me tumbled hundredweight-heavy upon me. Wearily, I 
pulled off my boots, and then looked at the crisp bed-sheets again. It was 
unpleasant to think of lying down between them in my very dirty, torn 
linen. I gulped down a few mouthfuls of tea, propped my head on my 
hand, and was just beginning to doze off a little, when I was startled by 
the shrill jangling of a bell. I heard my host’s shuffling footsteps, subdued 
voices on the stairs, and then an insistent whispering in the front room. 

“He is probably asleep already.” 

“I absolutely must speak to him. They want him urgently.” 
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I went out. Tavrichesky Palace was calling me urgently on the tele- 
phone. I had to dress and go. A wet wind tore the gray skeins of twilight 
in the sky. 

The subaltern jumped to his feet, good-humoredly. 

“They want you at the Duma, and insist they must speak to you 
personally.” 

Duma Deputy Karaulov was speaking. What were these “risings”? 
Why had the artillery been alarmed? And above all, what sort of order was 
this, with irregular arrests, provocatory Bolshevik leaflets? 

“I suppose, Mr. Deputy——” 

“You have nothing to suppose! And that’s an officer! Cad!” 

Evidently, Karaulov was blind drunk. I hung up the receiver. 

Sleep had been blown out of me, so to speak. There were not many 
petitioners in the commandant’s office now. Neither was the work so 
arduous. I had to see about quartering my divisions and verifying the 
muster-rolls, The Maintenance Commission had already complained to me 
several times, by telephone, that the orders for provisions sent them were 
not consistent with the actual number of soldiers. 

In the morning, the sun shone golden again. The stairways were clut- 
tered with soldiers running this way and that, for their tea. Doors slammed 
loudly. Somewhere in the distance someone was singing, and the fresh 
notes filled the corridors. When my attention had once more become ab- 
sorbed in the endless turmoil of demands and requests and petitions, there 
appeared before me, unexpectedly, the giant who had been sent here not 
long ago from the automobile division, Staff Captain Matissen. He pushed a 
paper at me, plumped himself down in the chair, and threw one leg over 
the other. 

The War Commission appointed Staff Captain Matissen commandant of 
the Moscow district, and ordered me, his predecessor, to “return to my for- 
mer duties.” The order was signed by Engelhardt, Chief of the Garrison. 

My face must have twisted with pain, for the tight-eyed subaltern gave 
me a look that was full of sympathy. Everyone was suddenly silent. They 
all understood very clearly what was happening. 

“Good.” I rose wearily. “You can take my place right now.” 

Staff Captain Matissen sat down in my place with assurance. 

General Filatov got the idea into his head that it was his duty to delay 
me in the vestibule over some idiocies or other. As I walked mechanically 
down the street, I was not thinking of anything at all. Glistening icicles 
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dropped from the cornices above. Sparrows chirped incessantly in the 
naked, close-cropped bushes. Indolent soldiers cracked sunflower-seeds in 
front of the manifestoes which were pasted up on every corner, telling of 
the abdications of Nikolai and Mikhail Romanov. On a ladder set against 
the front entrance of a store stood a workman, zealously chipping off the 
gilded Tsarist arms. No, I was not thinking of anything at all. 

My host, the engineer, received me with bland hospitality. 

“I must inform you that I am no longer Commandant.” 

“That makes no difference to me,” he answered respectfully. “On the 
contrary, your Excellency will now have more Icisure to utilize our hos- 
pitality. But please go to bed now, if you would rather rest than eat... .” 

I thanked him, and he left me. I threw myself on the quilted silk cover 
without undressing, and sank into complete oblivion immediately. 


A teaspoon fell with a clatter, and I woke up. Where was I? The maid 
was taking the dishes out of the room, walking softly, on tip-toe. Twilight 
was fading beyond the window-pane. I jumped up, refreshed, and 
stretched myself. A minute later, my elegantly dressed host tapped at the 
door. 

“We did not wake you. Permit us to invite you to tea, now. My mother, 
my brother, my wife, and her brother are impatiently awaiting you in the 
dining-room.” 

I thought of the snow-white, immaculate napkins of the day before, the 
importunate offers of food, served so slowly, of the senseless chatter of 
politics—and declined categorically. It was better to stuff oneself with any 
old kind of soup and some porridge, in the first soldiers’ kitchen I might 
come across, in five minutes, than to drool out nonsense here by the 
ostentatious fireplace. 

“No, thanks very much. I am expected by an old acquaintance.” And I 
said to myself: “Now to get to Tavrichesky Palace as quickly as possible!” 

There were no triumphant crowds milling and seething now in front of 
Tavrichesky Palace, as on previous days. When I arrived, it was already 
dark. A column of soldiers was rumbling with cadenced tread out of the 
mansion, into the leaden mist of the street. A small band screeched. An 
ofhcer, his face lighted by the glow of his cigarette, walked along beside 
the dim column. 


“One! Two! Three! Four! ... Left! ... Left!” 
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Close to the exit, the black polish of a row of cars glittered in the sheen 
cast from the mansion windows. 

Ancient Potiomkin Hall was not so dirty as it had been in the past few 
days. But at the entrance to the corridors, tiles, knocked from their sockets, 
were clattering to the floor. “Life,” I thought, “is gradually returning to 
its calm, accustomed routine. Somehow or other, the parquetry which 
revolutionary boots besmirched has been made clean again, and, no doubt, 
before long it will be scoured and waxed until it gleams again as it did 
under the old regime. Neither are the polished cars of the Tsarist dig- 
nitaries standing around in actual idleness. They stand in front of the 
entrance, patiently awaiting their new masters, the new ministers. These 
ministers wear neither gray side-whiskers nor gold-embroidered uniforms, 
nor yet white trousers with gold stripes. Their lordly feet are laced into 
sturdy English boots. Their elegantly shaven faces are supported by stiff 
Paris collars. What has actually been changed? Supposing the Tsarist in- 
signia are being industriously knocked off the shields, there are plenty of 
men ready to put them back just as industriously. The Kutiepovs and Paul- 
uccis exist for that purpose, and the Miliukovs, Engelhardts, and Matissens 
are ready, glad, and willing to help them. But how aggravating, how absurd 
it is that I should allow myself to be kicked aside—like those tiles over in 
the corner, knocked out of their places by the revolution. But am I out of 
it all? Have I not those dear comrades of the battle-field, of that machine- 
gun avalanche which swept into pitiless Tsarist Petrograd for this struggle? 
Have I not my dear party brothers, nearer and dearer than blood brothers?” 

I went over to the little table on which lay the party literature. Groups of 
workers were crowded about it. When I noticed Shliapnikov among them, 
I went up to him. 

“How are things with you, Comrade Officer?” he asked, in a tone of 
friendly banter. 

“Not very good,” I answered in the same tone. “Engelhardt has declared 
me not fit for presentation at the court of the new government. Just think, 
I ventured to arrest his friends, the counter-revolutionists!” 

The workers who had looked me over with cautious attentiveness, at 
once joined the conversation sympathetically. 

“You see, Aleksei, we told you so! Our party committee retreated like 
cowards today. How could they write anything like this: “Do not oppose 
the power of the Provisional Government, insofar as its course of action 
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is in accord with the interests of the proletariat’? Of course Gutchkov and 
Konovalov are in accord with the interests of the proletariat!” 

“And, most important, what has become of the eight-hour day? They 
wanted to put something over on us blockheads . . . and now everything is 
exactly as it was before, in the old days!” 

“Yes!” a third added, sympathetically. “The Central Committee's 
original resolution was much better. The Provisional Government which 
has come out of the Duma is outspokenly counter-revolutionary, and is 
affiliated with the monarchists. For that reason, we must have absolutely 
no relations with them. Our task is to form a new provisional revolutionary 
government from the representatives of democracy.” 

“You are ridiculous!” Shliapnikov winced. He had listened with a sup- 
pressed, strained uneasiness. It was evident that he was worried by the 
worker’s excitement. “You are ridiculous, comrades! Tell me, for God’s 
sake, who denies all that? Who has ever denied it? But what concrete 
measure can you propose? To overthrow them?” 

A blond worker shrugged his shoulders mockingly. 

“Who can overthrow them, and how, when our whole democracy 
countenances everything they do?” Shliapnikov exclaimed. “Do you under- 
stand the meaning of that word—countenances? And why strain the bow? 
Where does the greatest danger lie now? In the re-establishment of the 
monarchy? And now, whether the Duma is good or bad, having formed 
the provisional government, it is helping us, from an objective point of 
view, to destroy the Tsarist powers. Of course we must be on the watch, 
and ready to raise the whole mass of workers at the first sign of danger. 
But the fundamental task is the destruction of the monarchy, and that is 
not simple at all.” 

Shliapnikov had a thin voice like a young rooster’s, but he spoke 
frankly and warmly. 

“What are you doing here, comrades? Come with me!” A friendly, 
confident voice said, close by me. 

I looked up into the smiling, rosy face of a subaltern with great 
mustaches. Why, it was Kovrigin! The same laughing, audacious eyes; the 
same brisk, jaunty movements. Only the red band on the fur cap was 
lacking. 

“Where to?” I asked. 

“We are having an organization meeting. Haven’t you been in Room 
42°” 
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In Room 42 the chandelier radiated brightness through the murky 
light. The vast windows looked black and gloomy without curtains. The 
wall-mirrors had become clouded. But the room had been straightened out 
somewhat. Officers sat about, singly, and in groups. At a small table by 
the door, Lieutenant Skobeiko sat, registering those who came in and giv- 
ing them certificates. I was given one, and learned that I was a “Member 
of the Association of Officers’ Delegates”. “Association of Delegates’? 
“Officers’ Delegates” ? 

I sat down beside Kovrigin and talked to him. Echoes of an excited 
altercation down in front came back to us. Sinany was there, gesticulating, 
his eyes flashing. Filippovsky, nodding his head, said something in a loud, 
rumbling voice. Mstislavsky looked all around him. Liubarsky played with 
the Cross of St. George on his breast. 

“Do you know the conclusion our conference reached?” Kovrigin asked 
me. 

“What conference?” 

“Why, our conference, the conference of the Social Revolutionaries!” 

“No, I don’t know about it.” 

“First of all: full support for the provisional government, so long as they 
fulfil their political program, and absolute war on all attempts to under- 
mine their work. Secondly: complete approval of Kerensky’s entering the 
government. Thirdly: the most rapid possible organization of the whole 
mass of laboring people into our party; preparation for the constitutional 
assembly, propaganda for the republic, and so forth. The most interesting 
thing, but at the same time the most troublesome,” Kovrigin’s fine gray 
eyes quivered with pain, “the most troublesome, is that the Conference has 
condemned the proclamation which our Alekseievich and the Left Social 
Democrats allowed to appear. It was sharply condemned, as instilling dis- 
trust and uneasiness in the masses.” 

I smiled mockingly. “The Executive Committee confiscated that 
proclamation long ago!” 

“Does that please you, then?” Kovrigin started, and looked piercingly 
into my eyes. 

“What have I to do with it?” 

“Why not? You are a member of the party, and——” 

“I am no Social Revolutionary!” 

“You are not a Social Revolutionary?” Kovrigin’s mouth snapped shut, 
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and he looked at me with wide eyes. “Why did I think you were a Social 
Revolutionary? Didn’t you tell me you were, that time?” 

“No, I could not have done that,” I smiled. “I only asked you whether 
you were a Bolshevik.” 

“Ah, that’s so...” said Kovrigin, slowly. He was as if extinguished, 
and a perplexed expression appeared on his face. 

Lieutenant Petrov, pale and tall, wearing the enameled Cross of St. 
George, walked modestly into the room and sat down in a corner by him- 
self. He rested his long face, with its sunken cheeks and prominent 
cheekbones, on the golden hilt of his saber of honor, and his narrow, modest 
eyes stared meditatively into space. There was a scar on his white temple. 
From the way he sat, from his way of staring into space, one could tell 
immediately that in this man there was not the slightest trace of pose, con- 
ceit, or careerism. Such was the man who took the arsenal from the gen- 
darmes for the workers! 

When officers’ epaulettes gleamed in almost every chair in the room, 
Filippovsky opened the meeting and was elected chairman. One after an- 
other spoke. The room echoed with rattling speeches about the great ser- 
vices the revolutionary officers had rendered to the people: “Ah, if it had 
not been for us!” and such like. 

It was impossible to tell, from Kovrigin’s face, what he was thinking 
about now. His long lashes were lowered, and he played abstractedly with 
the leather tassel of his saber. I sat there, completely absorbed. I heard the 
words, but did not enter into them. Yet I began to be intoxicated by the 
tone of the speeches. Indeed, how many mortifications, how many bitter 
blows, had been dealt to amour-propre, in those sleepless nights! The 
speaker who had the floor just then was right. Every officer who had taken 
this path had known quite well what awaited him. It had been victory— 
or death. An officer was neither a soldier nor a worker, to be either pun- 
ished or dismissed as the case might be. An officer, according to the statutes, 
was a defender of the throne. There was only one possible verdict, for an 
officer. We had done everything to win—and we had won. But was the 
struggle at an end? The monarchy was overthrown, but were not its roots 
still very tough? Whose duty was it but ours, as officers, to keep watch? 
The atmosphere of strained attention was broken by thunderous applause. 

Then Mstislavsky spoke. It was not a speech. It was a hymn. 

Filippovsky rose. His voice was not perfect; his thoughts were not yet 
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entirely clear, but his desire was firm and sure. He declaimed with quiet 
simplicity. 

“Socialism.” The silence was cut by abrupt clapping. I also clapped 
approval. I looked around the room, and noticed that many officers who 
sat here did not, indeed, share the Socialist enthusiasm, but listened with 
sympathetic attention. “Yes, Socialism!” Filippovsky continued. “That 
Socialism: for which great vistas have been opened up by the success of 
the Revolution. Free co-operation of the masses. Socialism, whose ancient 
banner is that of the militant, tried and true Social Revolutionary Party!” 

Kovrigin and many others did not spare the strength of their young 
hands in applause. 

After the pyrotechnics of speech-making, Sinany began a report on the 
subject of organization. 

“We officers who took active parts in the February days, and all other 
officers who wish to join us, must organize now. The enemy forces are not 
yet defeated, and will try to swallow us up singly.” 

“Right!” came the shout. 

“And therefore,’ Sinany continued, “we must organize a Socialist 
League of Officers, to remain affiliated exclusively with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviet.” 

Enthusiastic applause. 

“Allow me!” An officer rose, his face drawn into critical wrinkles. 
“That seems to mean that we are opposed to the Provisional Government. 
I do not understand that.” 

“Wherein are we opposed to the government?” Sinany modestly lowered 
his eyes. “Insofar as it is in agreement with the decisions of the Soviet, we 
shall support it.” 

“Indeed!” The officer sat down, appeased. For a few seconds there was 
deep silence in the room. Each man was pondering, in his own way, that 
utterance: “Indeed!” 

“The most important tasks before us, therefore,” Sinany went on, “are 
the defense of liberty against every assault, from whatever side, and the 
organization of the Army on a democratic basis. Urgent measures to be 
taken are: the creation of a People’s Guard from the revolutionary regi- 
ments in Petrograd; publication work, and the creation of an arbitration 
committee of soldiers and officers. But, as Comrade Filippovsky has just 
said, our basic watchword is: Socialism!” 
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The rows of gilded epaulettes gleamed and shook in the ringing burst 
of applause that tried to cover the indifferent silence of some of those 
present. 

“Socialism!” I thought. Flowers in full bloom. Palaces of joy-creating 
machinery. Solidarity, a harmonious commonwealth of people all equally 
happy. But was it necessary, for the sake of this bright future, to support 
the Engelhardts and the Miliukovs now? Even Rutchkin knew the key 
which would open the newly-fledged defenders of hard-won freedom. That 
Anglo-French Bank. What had Socialism to do with that? And how could 
officers talk about Socialism now? I remembered Krasnikov’s anecdote of 
the old colonel who was so moved by the “Mighty Revolution”, that he had 
proposed to send a despatch of felicitation to the crowned monster—that 
monster whose bloody orders I had successfully intercepted. 

I stood up and demanded the floor. I spoke nervously, and with heat. I 
said that Socialism was the great objective of the Socialist Party, but that 
it was senseless to create a new officers’ party of Socialists. The Socialist 
officers were fighting for Socialism in the ranks of the party. An extra- 
party-league of “Socialist Officers” was fantastic. The revolutionary officers 
should organize themselves as quickly as possible, especially with a view to 
the solution of the tactical problems that were nearest to hand, and that 
presented themselves to the Russian revolution at its present stage. That 
meant that they must organize for the practical formation and defense of a 
democratic republic. 

“Allow me!” The same officer jumped to his feet again. “One cannot 
discuss the future form of government until the constitutional assembly 
meets.” 

“Certainly it must be discussed,” I shouted. “It must, if we officers, active 
participants in the Revolution, are to be guided solely by the Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Delegates.” 

“In that case,” the officer coolly put on his cap, “in that case we have 
nothing more to look for here.” He raised his head proudly, and went to 
the door with a haughty rattling of spurs. 

I sat down, my hopes raised by-a storm of applause. Then Filippovsky 
and Sinany spoke in opposition to me. A whole series of officers, Kovrigin 
among them, contradicted what they said. The question was put to a vote, 
and the majority expressed their desire for the formation of a “League of 


Republican Officers of the People’s Army”. My proposal had won. When 
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members of the League Board were elected, I was among them, along with 
Filippovsky, Mstislavsky, Skobeiko, Sinany, Petrov, Latchinsky, and Giekov. 
All faces were radiant with militant determination and_ revolutionary 
solidarity. 

After it had been decided that the board was to meet in the same place 
next day to apportion the work, we streamed into the corridor, a noisy, 
glittering throng. As we went out the Cadet sentries saluted us stiffly. They 
were swooning with happiness at being able to support a government that 
was legal even if it were provisional. 


At this late hour, the mansion hall was gloomy and desolate. A com- 
pany of dirty, disheveled soldiers, with knapsacks on their shoulders, was 
begging an obdurate subaltern to permit them to come into the mansion 
for the night. 

“But we have come from the Front! You must understand that, com- 
rade! We have traveled three days, without sleep. We have been held up 
everywhere we went, and asked: where to? why? what for? ... But how 
could we have stayed? The Tsar, they say, has been overthrown . . . that 
is absolutely right! But how about peace? How about land? Can it be pos- 
sible that everything is still as it was before, in the old days? So our fight- 
ing comrades sent us here to find out everything from the Petrograd dele- 
gates. Where shall we go now, your Excellency? For Christ’s sake, let us 
in! We would gladly sleep on the floor, even .. .” 

In the engineer’s dining-room with the snowy table-cloth and polished 
silverware gleaming spotless and the heavy silk window-drapes shutting 
out the view of the terrible street, Second-Lieutenant Krasnikov was wait- 
ing for me. My host had received him very graciously, asked him to spend 
the night, and he was now walking up and down the parquetry with dirty, 
creaking boots, chattering about the officers’ love of liberty, intoxicated 
with self-admiration. 

After a bed had been made up for him behind the billiard-table, we were 
left alone. He breathed deeply with relief, and took off his tight Litevka. 

“Now we shall sleep in peace, Assan Natich. Tsarism is completely 
overthrown. I believe the happy time has come, when there shall be 
neither Bolsheviks nor Mensheviks, but one Social-Democratic Workers’ 
Party. Why should we fight with one another now? Tell me one thing, 
frankly”—he lowered his voice, as he wiped the sweat off his foot with his 
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stocking—“why have you not got in with the Duma? Now, while a 
revolutionary government is being formed; now that democracy has 
won——”’ 

“Won?” I echoed, ironically, and drew the covers tightly over me. I 


thought of the dirty, tattered soldiers in the hall of Tavrichesky Palace, 
asking so insistently for a resting-place for the night. 


Chapter 12 


I, ROOM 24 of Tavrichesky Palace there was a wonderful cream-colored 
silk divan. I did not have time to go to the engineer’s apartment to’sleep, 
so I used this divan for a bed. My overcoat, rolled up, served as a pillow, 
and a gold-striped plaid lent me by Lieutenant Sachs, as covering. When I 
turned in for a snug night’s sleep there, I shut the door tight. 

On the outside of the door was a jaunty inscription: “League of Re- 
publican Officers”. At one meeting, we had apportioned the work that was 
to be done. Filippovsky was to preside, and to represent us on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Soviet. Skobeiko and Mstislavsky were elected vice- 
presidents, and Mstislavsky undertook, besides, to organize a weekly paper 
to be known as the People’s Army. Sinany was elected secretary. We also 
re-afirmed our party loyalties. Mstislavsky and Filippovsky were Social 
Revolutionaries. Sinany, Latchinsky and Liubarsky were Social Democrats. 
Skobeiko and Petrov were non-partisan Socialists. Giekov inclined his 
little head to one side, and promised to declare himself in a few days. I told 
them that as yet I had not got in touch with the organization, but that | 
had formerly been a Bolshevik. 

“Bolshevik?” They all looked at one another very attentively, and were 
silent for a moment. 

“I should not have thought it,” said Sinany, pointedly. “You defended 
the radical republican program, our proposal for a socialist organization, so 
eagerly... .” 

“I prefer important work in hand to nebulous words.” 

“Don’t wrangle,” Filippovsky silenced us. “The future will enable each 
one of us to determine his standpoint more clearly.” 

I looked at him in astonishment. What future? What game was he 
playing? 

Our “League of Republican Officers” appointed me as delegate to the 
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War Commission of the Soviet Executive Committee. Palichinsky, 
swamped with papers, greeted me with a friendly smile. 

“Ah! An old acquaintance. A representative of the democracy! Well, 
help us with our work.” 

He still sat, with the same self-assurance, in the same little room with 
the small square window. He shared the room with the busy Engineer 
Parshin, who hissed his irritation at every trifle and bristled like a hedge- 
hog. Gutchkov was no longer in the adjoining room. He had emigrated to 
the ministry. In his place sat a newly-appointed chairman of the commis- 
sion, a tall man with a fleshy face that looked like an over-ripe melon. He 
was continually running off somewhere with new projects for war orders, 
which he produced daily and daily altered, and which were of no earthly 
good to anyone. Every day saw a greater hustle and bustle of slick-haired, 
carefully groomed officers in his reception room. They crowded his office, 
sat down firmly and confidently before the office table, prepared blanks, 
set typewriters and ink-pots on the tables, figured out countless divisions 
and subdivisions. The leader of this self-appointed office-force, Colonel Gil- 
ibich of the General Staff, a long-nosed, haggard man, greenish-brown like 
an unripe plum, obtained confirmation for the whole staff from Minister 
Gutchkov. The War Commission began to hum and roar and whirl like 
the electric ventilators. But the fact was that Palichinsky and Parshin were 
doing all the work. General Potapov dug himself industriously into per- 
fectly needless projects which no one confirmed. Whenever he disappeared, 
there was a great silence; the ofhcers looked bored, twisted their mustaches, 
filed their nails, lolled indolently on the tables, and gossiped about the new 
appointments in the army. 

“Just think! General Gurko! General Gurko himself has fled!” 

“Bah, Gurko! They say the Left wants to undermine Nikolai Nikolaie- 
vich and General Alekseiev. Do you think they will be thrown out?” 

“Kerensky is at the bottom of it.” 

“Not a bit of it. It’s not Kerensky; it’s the Executive Committee of these 
worker and soldier hounds. General Kornilov went to see them too, yes- 
terday.” 

“They say that on Rodzianko’s advice, the Tsar has appointed him to 
put down the revolution.” 

“Do you think, gentlemen”—the officer looked cautiously about him— 
“do you think it will just pass over, without having to be suppressed?” 

So fellows like that were working here! That crew! I did not lose a 
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moment. I went to Palichinsky and demanded that he “purge” the Com- 
mission. 

“What for?” Palichinsky looked at me calmly. 

After that, all the officers lapsed into a hostile silence whenever I passed 
through the office, and helpless hatred gleamed in their eyes. 

“Republican!” they muttered behind me. 

Who ‘was it that made appointments here? Who was appointed? 
Palichinsky kept silent whenever questioned. 

“Gutchkov is making all the appointments, of course. Potapov merely 
goes through the formalities.” 

“But how is that? Assigning posts to generals without previous con- 
sultation with the Executive Committee?” 

“Are you authorized by the Executive Committee to demand such con- 
sultations? And who is to be consulted? Don’t you think you are taking 
too much upon yourself, Lieutenant?” 

His bull-eyes looked at me with an expression of damnably calm 
security. I saw clearly that any spoken wish of mine would suffice to raise 
a row and get me thrown out in a moment, as I had been thrown out of 
the Technological Institute. There was no use trying to start anything just 
now. Palichinsky smiled superciliously, as I sat silent, looking like a fool. 

“If you are so zealous, why don’t you rather look into that information 
about Murmansk, that we have received from the English? And investigate 
the most recent orders and requisitions. And don’t get so excited, in the 
future. The Entente, dear friend, is at the root of everything.” 

All those “very secret” papers meant nothing to me, politically, and the 
orders were just the usual ofhce imbecilities. The serious political ma- 
neuvers of the War Commission were being carried out somewhere behind 
the scenes, and all I knew about them I read in the newspapers. 

Just once, I intercepted a circular that was being sent to the Front. It 
revoked the first order of the Soviet. 

“What are you doing? Is that the proper thing to do? Without letting 
me know?” 

“It comes directly from Gutchkov,” Palichinsky growled, pretending 
to be bored. “It surprised even me, you know. But Potapov says that the 
matter has already been arranged directly with the Executive Committee, 
just tonight, at a session with Minister Gutchkov, in his quarters. Both 
Skobeliev and Stieklov——” 

I rushed over to Room 22. Liubarsky, his hands stuck carelessly into his 
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pockets, was enthroned on a sofa. Around him was a servile crowd of 
subalterns. He was dreaming aloud about the reform of court life. 

“Or, for example, there are the court stables! They have wonderful . . . 
yes, gentlemen, absolutely splendid horses, real Arab thoroughbreds, and I 
suppose . . . Sinany!” He shouted suddenly. “I insist that each of us of- 
ficers who took an active part in the events of February 27, shall have the 
right to demand permission of the provisional government, in reward for 
our revolutionary services, to choose a thoroughbred from the Tsarist 
stables. What do you think about it, Lieutenant?” He turned to me, but I 
rushed right past him. 

“Yes, a horse!” said Giekov, pompously, picking up the idea. “I under- 
stand. An Officers’ Handicap. . . . But who the devil has dragged this hun- 
dredweight of heavy police armor, that is of no use to anyone, up here?” 
He began to heave the great pile of steel armor into the corner, furiously. 

Filippovsky and Sinany were sitting in a little room that had just been 
opened up for them. They were looking out of the window at a brass band 
that glittered in the sunlight, and at a Cossack regiment that marched be- 
hind a red placard with white letters: “War to final victory!” 

“So we hold to the final victory?” I said from the doorway. 

“Of course,” said Sinany, starting up. “What is your idea about it, then? 
Shall we open the Front for the Germans? Shall Wilhelm be permitted to 
restore the Tsarist throne?” 

“Oh, I don’t say that... .” I said, embarrassed. 

“But I do say that. After all, it seems that while you are working for us 
in the War Commission, with secret documents passing through your 
hands, you still remain a defeatist Bolshevik!” 

“Nonsense! Of course I am against Wilhelm. And I just came here to 
ask you. The War Commission has prepared a telegram that cries to 
heaven—abolishing Order Number 1—and they assert that it was done 
with the approval of the Executive Committee.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Filippovsky, wrinkling hs forehead. “That is 
not a revocation of the order. It is merely an explanation that this order 
does not apply to the Front, but only to the Petrograd district. That is all. 
The Executive Committee decided on that yesterday, after a special dele- 
gation from General Russky came to make it clear that he would not 
undertake to answer for the Front if .. . The defense of the country and 
the protection of the revolution demand sacrifices from you, dear com- 
rade... .” 
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“Oh, that is splendid! That will be splendid!” Giekov, in the next 
room, was growing enthusiastic. “Vassily Nikolaich! Suppose we go and 
demand these Arab thoroughbreds!” 

“Please read this! Everything has been made clear at last!” Lieutenant 
Petrov held out a new number of the Isvesty Sovieta' to me, in the corridor. 
“Look at the appeal sent out by the provisional government today, to the 
citizens and to the armies. It is clear and plain: “To carry the war to a 
victorious conclusion, the government will keep its pacts with other na- 
tions, and adhere to all alliances that have been concluded’. It was high time 
that was made clear!” 

“But, Petrov, that means the Dardanelles again, and the conquest of 
Galicia, and of Armenia! Is the blood of our people so cheap that——” 

“How can you talk like that—like a demagogue? I always thought you 
were more reasonable. Can you seriously consider Socialism, for us, right 
at this time?” 

“Socialism ?” 

“Of course you cannot. But then you must realize that we need to have 
a strong, united front all over the country, with our bourgeoisie at the head, 
and the Entente for landlord, as it were.” 

“The Entente for landlord?” 

“Either we win, and win completely, or we are crushed, and then we 
shall become a wretched colony of German industry. There is no third way 
out. And we officers—” he gripped his saber “—we officers must get that 
thoroughly into our heads, Lieutenant. There is no third way out!” 

“I think it would be no more unpleasant to become a German colony 
than an English colony.” 

“That will not be permitted!” He stiffened, angrily. 

“Who will not permit it?” 

“The Allies themselves.” 

The Executive Committee meeting had not yet opened, and I had no 
trouble in finding the red-cheeked Salutsky, sitting on the window-sill, very 
bored. I told him my suspicions. 

“Yes, the War Commission must be watched closely,” he conceded. “All 
those generals are no doubt planning something or other.” 

“War to final victory?” 

“Oh, nonsense! Skobeliev just told me that Gutchkov told him frankly 
today that it is absolutely impossible to count on victory for our armies any 
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more. They have not the provisions, transport facilities, arms, or munitions. 
The whole task of our staff is to mark time, to mark time, so as finally 
... It is for a very good reason that no one speaks of peace, now. Talk to 
our Sadovsky. He understands the matter too.” 

A Pioneer, no longer young, wearing a small black patch, sauntered 
leisurely over to us and fixed his spectacled eyes attentively on me. 

He listened lazily. “The War Commission? They are just plain sabo- 
teurs, there.” He suddenly spat out in a fury and twirled his mustache 
defiantly upward. “At any rate, maintain communications with us, dear 
comrade. Nikolai has not actually been arrested yet. He has merely 
‘deigned’ to come to Tsarskoie Selo—and Kornilov is already issuing orders 
in regard to salutes. Besides, Mikhail abdicated only because Rodzianko 
declined to guarantee his life if he did not. Just now the most important 
thing is to keep calm and get ourselves under control as quickly as possible. 
But the rifles are still ours, so far! So keep up as close connections with us 
as possible, dear comrade.” 

We stopped talking because Gvosdiov was coming up. Dark, with broad 
cheekbones, and a somewhat stooped frame. He was the late president of 
that famous “Workers’ Group”, which had been arrested, through the 
stupidity of Protopopov, on the eve of the Revolution. 

“What are you talking about, there?” 

“Why, just listen.” Salutsky smiled scornfully. “Even this officer has 
been complaining about the way you do things in the War Commission. 
Says there is a stafl—which seems to have been handpicked for a purpose. 
We sit here, with no idea of what is going on, and some fine day there 
won't be any more Executive Committee. We have absolutely no safe- 
guard.” 

“That is quite improbable. Why, how could it be?” Gvosdiov turned to 
me. ‘Here, within the walls of the Duma?” 

“I guarantee nothing,” I said. 

We were surrounded. 

“Ah, it seems to me this is the comrade officer who had command of an 
armored car once!” said bearded Stieklov, in a friendly bass voice. “Couldn’t 
that armored car be stationed in the court, to protect us?” 

I explained that it was scarcely possible to do this, but they all supported 
the proposal, and Gvosdiov eagerly handed me the proper order, made 
out in the name of the War Commission. 

“What do you want an armored car for? What sort of idiocy is this?” 
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said Palichinsky with a tired yawn, when I came back. “Tell them it is 
impossible to keep an armored car in the court here.” 

I went back to Gvosdiov. The session of the Executive Committee was 
in full blast. He scarcely listened to my report that the armored car had 
been refused. 

“Very well,” he said, with an indifferent wave of the hand. 

In the hall, I unexpectedly ran into Second-Lieutenant Krasnikov, who 
stopped me. 

“I have come especially to see you, Assan Natich. Where are you hiding 
yourself? Filatov has brought up the question of our return to Oranien- 
baum. The First Artillery Regiment unanimously refused to be sent off 
somewhere on the Okhta, but our companies are marching back.” 

“Well?” 

“The companies have elected you, and you do not appear.” 

“I am here, now... .” 

“You must have yourself transferred.” 


Toward evening, I went to Oranienbaum, bearing to General Filatov a 
War Commission order for my transfer. It was a damp, dreary evening. 
The train was crammed with dirty soldiers. An unfriendly, gray Oranien- 
baum. Infrequent gardens, drenched. Desolate barracks, all broken open. 
Jaunty sailors, with blouses leaving their chests bare, were hurrying to 
Kronstadt. Awe and dismay in the school office when I produced my 
papers. Captain Loktiev was not among the adjutants. He had vanished 
without a trace. In his place was a Lieutenant Mett. He promised to issue an 
order for everything that was required, and to send all the necessary papers 
immediately to Tavrichesky Palace. 

When I arrived in Martyshkino, it was already twilight. Dirty, slushy 
snow along the sides of the streets. The dark, sad pines before the window 
of my quarters. How long was it since | had been here? It seemed to me 
as though five years had passed, instead of a week and a half. I tapped on 
the bleak little front-room window. An evil emptiness. I could see a 
light in the commandant’s quarters. Fenikin was drinking tea with the 
sergeant-major. Both of them went rigid when they saw me. 

My room was damp and uncomfortable. Fenikin had lighted the same 
smoky little lamp, and the landlady’s dusty ikons glowed in the corner just 
as before. 

“Well, how are you, Nikita? Did you miss me?” 
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“Yes, sir! I missed you at first, then I got used to it, since there was 
nothing else to do.” He smiled meaningfully. “I understand it all: Revolu- 
tion!” 

“Tomorrow morning I am returning to Petrograd for good, Nikita. I 
am going to live there. We must part forever.” 

“You must know, sir, what is for the best. Of course, it is more suitable 
for you, in the castles... .” 

The little lamp thrust out a jaunty tongue of flame. 

“Where are you going now? To the Front?” 

“I should be very glad to get leave, sir. I should like to go home, for at 
least a month. If you are willing, sir... .” His voice was whining. “Lieu- 
tenant Kazakov has let his orderly go, and has taken another in his place.” 

“Lieutenant Kazakov? Oh, yes! . . . How is he now?” 

“Not very well, sir,” said Nikita, shaking his head. “He swills like a 
barrel. Not long ago he took off his trousers and walked through the streets 
like that. ‘Since we have a revolution now,’ he said, ‘T’ll be a sans-culotte, 
too,’ or something of the sort—I don’t know just how he said it, exactly.” 


I had hardly got to Room 24 and put down my bag and a cushion 
wrapped in a blanket, when Lieutenant Giekov came bustling in, like an 
anxious little cock. 

‘T’ve got to run—I’ve got to run!” He whirled around in the room, 
pulling at the belt of his greatcoat, to tighten it. “I’m going back to Niko- 
laievsky Station, as commandant! . .. Listen!” he said. “There have been 
soldiers from the Executive Committee looking for you. It seemed to be very 
urgent. Sadovsky, I think it was, and someone else. . . .” 

“Sadovsky? .. .” 

The court in front of Tavrichesky Palace was very quiet. The gloomy 
gray sky looked quietly down at the procession of scurrying men, and the 
cars that rolled in and out. 

Sinany stormed into the room, his sunken, youthful eyes agleam, and his 
eyebrows ruffled. 

“Comrades! . . . Shut the door! . . . Our military forces occupy every 
station. If it becomes necessary, we shall arrest the government. They are 
taking Nikolai to England, secretly. They are taking the deposed Tsar to 
England! Do you understand what that means? The Executive Committee 
has made an urgent decision: Nikolai Romanov must be arrested, without 
delay, at any cost, and brought to Peter Paul Fortress.” 
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My head whirled with tempestuous thoughts, and I rushed into the 
Executive Committee room. 

“Well, at last!” Salutsky took me by the arm and led me hurriedly to 
the window, so as not to disturb the meeting. “We are going to send you 
to Tsarskoie Selo, at once. You and Mstislavsky must go there and arrest 
Nikolai Romanov, or else . . . You understand, yourself, how it is... 
Miliukov will get him across the frontier, secretly. The details of that will 
be worked out with Kerensky. He himself let slip, yesterday, in Mos- 
cow C 

“Silence! Silence!” the others hissed. 

“Comrades!” Salutsky said aloud, turning to the assembly. “Here is the 
ofhcer, Comrade Tarasov-Rodionov, of whom we have already spoken to 





you. He must be invested with authority immediately. Time flies!” 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” said a few, softly. They looked at me curiously and 
attentively, as they shoved their chairs back with some noise. 

“Find Mstislavsky,” said Skobeliev. “He was here just now.” 

“Comrades!” A gentleman, flushed red with excitement, waved his 
hands. There was a sparse tuft of hair on his head, and he wore a gray coat 
and a spotted waistcoat. “What about the question I have just raised? Is it 
to be dismissed just like that? Shall we permit this shameful committee, 
which is of no use to anyone and is headed by that ox Rodzianko, to go on 
issuing the most unprecedented appeals and proclamations against us, every 
day? By virtue of what juridical law, incidentally, does this——” 

“Krassikov exaggerates!” Bogdanov interrupted ponderously, rubbing 
his full, clean-shaven cheeks furiously. 

“We agree with Krassikov!” Molotov stuttered, shouting, and closed his 
eyes for a moment. 

“We, too! I, too! We, too!” came voices from all sides. 

“Who is opposed?” said Gvosdiov. “There is no sense in making a long 
story of it. Let us turn the matter over to Chkheidze, since he has been a 
member of the Duma Committee until now. He will voice our protest 
there.” 

“Is there any opposition?” Skobeliev asked. “Carried!” 

“What about the officer, gentlemen?” Salutsky returned just as the 
members of the Executive Committee were beginning to rise. He went 
over to a little corner-table in front of the window, on which were mugs 
of sweet tea and buttered slices of black bread. 
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“After having resolved to arrest Nikolai Romanov in spite of the pos- 
sible rupture with the provisional government that——” 

“Why are you exciting yourself?” someone called out to Salutsky. Many 
looked at me with weary irritation, but many also with sympathetic cu- 
riosity. “Comrade Tarasov-Rodionov is to go.” 

“Of course! Of course!” Sticklov rumbled. “There is no time to lose. 
Tarasov-Rodionov and Mstislavsky must go immediately. Kusima Antono- 
vich, will you please prepare the mandate for them? And invest them with 
extraordinary powers. . . . Don’t forget to take armored cars with you!” 
he said, turning to me excitedly. “Armored cars, most decidedly!” 

“Will you take a troop from the Semionovsky Regiment with you?” 
asked Gvosdiov, who was behind the curtain, dictating to some student. 
“Mstislavsky tells us that you will. They are at Tsarskoie Station.” 

“No, Kusima Antonovich,” I answered, respectfully but firmly. “On busi- 
ness like this, 1 take only my own trustworthy soldiers, for whom I can 
be entirely responsible. I shall take them, and no others.” 

Ten minutes later I] went out, armed with a mandate, signed by 
Chkheidze and Gvosdiov, authorizing me to take a company of two hun- 
dred and fifty armed soldiers from the command of the Officers’ Artillery 
School, and keep them at my disposal. The purpose of the authority given 
me was intentionally left unstated. 

“Watch out that you don’t make an ass of yourself!” said Salutsky, 
giving me a good-natured dig in the ribs. 

I winked at him, confidently. 

I found Mstislavsky in Room 24. He was shrugging his shoulders 
nervously, and bending over Liubarsky, apparently trying in vain to con- 
vince him of something or other. I heard the last part of a sentence. 

“. .. besides, my armed detachment is from your own regiment!” 

“I can't, Sergei Dmitrievich. I have some very important things to do, 
here,” Liubarsky whined, smoothing the wrinkles out of his trousers with 
his fingers. 

“I am going with you to Tsarskoie Selo,” I said to Mstislavsky, holding 
out his mandate so he could see it. “All we have to do now is get a car, 
quickly.” 

“Sadovsky has already given me a car,” Mstislavsky turned and looked 
at me, as I thought, gladly. “That is excellent. Let us go.” 

He twisted his mustache vigorously, shrugged his shoulders nervously, 
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and walked along the corridor, rather stooped, as usual, and buttoning 
up his field-gray fur tunic as he went. 

We went into my quarters for a moment, and then rushed over to 
Mikhailov Depot to get armored cars. 

In the same dark hall the same gloomy gasoline vapor was creeping out 
of the great, damp building, in which arc-lights shone dismally over gloomy 
rows of huge, armored brutes. The same red-haired Lieutenant Filonenko, 
with the same respectful, foxy smile, ran his cunning eyes rapidly over the 
Executive Committee’s order, which Mstislavsky handed to him, to place 
armored cars at our disposal. 

“T cannot,” he said, cringing and fawning. “I cannot possibly place 
armored cars from our division at your disposal.” 

“But that is an order from the Executive Committee! With Chkheidze’s 
signature!” 

“That is right enough,” said Filonenko, shrugging his shoulders, “but 
we belong to the military division. If this were the signature of General 
Kornilov, now, or at least of Duma Deputy Kasalov. ... 

“The devil take it!” Mstislavsky started up and went off to telephone 
to Tavrichesky Palace. “They will soon give it to you, good and proper, 
and you shall send us the armored cars.” He sat down in the car, calm 
again. “To the Semionovsky Regiment,” he said to the chauffeur. 

“No—straight to Tsarskoie Selo Station,” I corrected him, showing my 
mandate. “I will go only with my own soldiers, and besides, we must first 
see how things are at the station.” 

We climbed out of the car quietly, as though we had no particular 
purpose, and so aroused no suspicion. We sent the car back at once. 
People from suburban stations, from Pavlovsk, Gachina, and Tsarskoie 
Selo scurried this way and that in the gloomy station hall, and up and 
down the broad marble steps. The rooms of the station-master, of the offi- 
cials on duty, and of the commandant, were beside the exit to the platform. 
Telephones were ringing. | looked carefully into each room. The station 
was functioning calmly and without hindrance. There were no guards. 
No one had any notion of our intentions. 

“Now, leave things to me,” I whispered to Mstislavsky, “and wait by 
the entrance until I come back. Go into action only after I have occupied 
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the whole station.” 
I ran into the Technological. Sheveliev was not there, they told me. 
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He was probably at a meeting of the Soviet, in Tavrichesky Palace. 
I sighed with relief. As it happened, Second-Lieutenant Krasnikov was not 
there either. That was too bad. I took Shenshin, Khopry, and Rzhavtzev 
into a corner. 

“Boys,” I said, hurriedly, “how many trustworthy brothers-in-arms have 
you here now—only your own people, whom you can count on in every- 
thing? We have an important, dangerous, and unprecedented commission 
to carry out.” 

All three looked at my face inquiringly, and pondered anxiously. 

“We'll collect fifty men,” Shenshin whispered. 

“Then have them fall in below, in the square. Give them rifles, and 
take along machine-guns, too.” 

I rushed off. 

In the artillery quarters I found the same bold subaltern with the light 
eyes who had helped me so energetically, that night of the false alarm, to 
mobilize our forces against General Ivanov. I ran up to him. 

“My dear subaltern! An important, secret affair of state has been en- 
trusted to me by the Executive Committee. Collect a hundred and fifty 
reliable soldiers, at once. They must be bold, ready for anything, and abso- 
lutely devoted to us. And five officers, also. But don’t breathe a word about 
it to a living soul. Have them fall in on the square below.” 

“Yes, sir!” said the subaltern. 

“Wait a moment! Who is commandant here now? Staff Captain 
Matissen? He must not know anything about this. Have the men had 


lunch?” 
“Certainly.” 


Five minutes later two hundred men stood in the square, in ranks of 
four, with twelve machine-guns and four officers, among whom was the 
light-eyed subaltern. 

“Admit no outsiders!” I ordered. “Comrades! Do you know me? Do 
you trust me?” 

There was a buzz of affirmative voices, but all turned uncomprehending 
stares on me. 

“I ask you that because I have a dangerous and secret task to perform. It 
has been entrusted to me by the Executive Committee of the Soviet.” I 
waved my mandate. “I am going to demand unconditional obedience from 
you. At the least sign of resistance, I shall shoot down the offender with 
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my own hand. For that reason, those who are not absolutely certain are 
to stay behind.” 

But they all remained standing there, looking at me with steady, serious 
eyes. 

“TI shall reveal the details of our task only to your commanders. Officers 
and corporals will please come with me,” and I took them aside. 

“We shall now march quietly to Tsarskoie Station, as though nothing 
were happening at all. You will remain in the street until I have occupied 
the entire station with the company. I shall then call you. We will entrain, 
and leave for our appointed objective. That is all for the present. Now 
each of you go back to his place.” 

I looked into the faces of the young officers. Their eyes were resolute, 
their lips pressed together firmly. They walked back to their places at once, 
and prepared their columns to march. 

“Shall we march now?” the light-eyed subaltern whispered to me, like 
a conspirator. 

“March!” I ordered. “And by all means sing a good, bold song! 

The company marched in fine order, ready for battle. 


{» 


We stopped in front of the station. 

“Wait for mel” 

I took forty soldiers from my school company. 

“I am going to post you at the telephone and telegraph instruments. 
Your duty will be to allow no one to touch them. Do you understand?” 

In the distance, I could see the good Mstislavsky walking up and down 
impatiently before the station entrance. | went past him, purposely pre- 
tending not to notice him. I ran to the telephone booths and quickly 
stationed sentries to guard them. Then I marched my soldiers over the 
broad bridge, at the double-quick. The people shrank back in terror. In a 
few seconds, we had occupied all the service-rooms and telephones. 

We were surrounded by the red caps of the railwaymen. Terrified faces, 
trembling hands. 

“Just go on about your work, calmly. We shall occupy four carriages 
in the next train that goes to Tsarskoie Selo. Nothing more. Inform no one 
of our arrival.” 

I led our companies to the station. 

“I shall speak to them immediately,” said Mstislavsky, twitching nerv- 


ously. 
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“Speak then, but say nothing of our objective or of our route. We are 
surrounded by outsiders.” 

He spoke very bombastically, but with fire and conviction, like a knight 
perishing in a fruitless quest for his princess. It seemed to me that a feeling 
as of a vague, sweet, but baseless sorrow must remain with the soldiers 
who heard him. 

He finished his speech and straightened up proudly, as if extraordinarily 
well pleased with himself. 

“Captain!” My light-eyed subaltern walked quickly up to Mstislavsky. 
“Do you order the company to entrain?” 

“Yes. At once!” He nodded his head in command, and whirled around 
heroically to take a few weary steps in the subsiding turmoil of the plat- 
form. 

“The train is not here yet, so it is not time to take the soldiers out of 
the station,” I said softly to the subaltern. “And besides, you are to act 
on my orders.” 

I began to urge the station-master to hasten matters. I felt that suddenly, 
without reason, the officials had all become bolder, and were delaying our 
departure by holding up the train. I began to put them right, in a firm 
manner, but Mstislavsky suddenly interrupted: 

“I suppose you are aware of your duty to the democracy; and you 
doubtless realize that I, as delegate of the Executive Committee, have, 
owing to the importance of my mission, unlimited authority. And so, I 
hope——” 

“Very good, sir!” The station-master nodded indifferently. 

A moment later, Gvosdiov, wearing a fur cap and a black coat with 
turned-up collar, came up to us unexpectedly. A big red bow danced lightly 
over his chest, just at the center. 

“What have you been doing here?” he darted at Mstislavsky. “We have 
just received a telephone call from somewhere in the neighborhood, to 
the effect that you have arrested everyone here, and have held up the 
functioning of the whole station. You have put the provisional government 
in a turmoil!” 

We were surrounded by a dense mass of officials, who had regained 
their courage. Mstislavsky was quite confused, but extricated himself with 
dignity. 


“The service is proceeding without hindrance. The sentries have been 
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posted, not over the officials, but over the telephones. Who has been arrested. 
here, anyway?” 

The tension relaxed, as now the train was about to leave. The com- 
pany began to put the machine-guns aboard. The short-tailed, fire-spitting 
little beasts crept into the carriages with great difficulty. The doors were 
too narrow. I ordered that the guns be placed on the car-platforms. 

Mstislavsky, standing on the station platform, was surrounded by a 
great crowd of newly-arrived civilians. From their appearance and their 
manners, they were probably journalists. 

Suddenly Liubarsky appeared, in great confusion. 

“I want to speak to Mstislavsky! I have just come in a car. Here are 
the two armored cars he ordered from us by telephone.” 

I went to the armored cars and told the drivers they were to stay where 
they were, and maintain communications with those of our soldiers who 
were guarding the telephones, and so be able to get in touch with us after 
we arrived at Tsarskoie Selo. I took leave of them, and Liubarsky got into 
his car and drove off. 

I called in my sentries, and entrained all my soldiers. Gvosdiov took 
up a position by the telephone and telegraph wires to Tsarskoie Selo. He 
was making sure that no news of our departure should precede us. 


The soldiers settled themselves in the carriages, with a great clatter of 
rifles. Mstislavsky, the four subalterns, and I sat in a corner. Mstislavsky 
ostentatiously took a heavy Browning out of his pocket, and with great 
affectation of anxiety looked it over to make sure that it was loaded. 

“I advise you, gentlemen, to do the same. This is a moment which may 
have great consequences. Did this revolver ever think,” he smugly mused 
aloud, “that it would settle the fate of the Dynasty?” 

“Will you, perhaps, inform us of your plans,” I said, trying to bring 
him back from dreams into reality, “so that I may be able to assign every- 
one to his post immediately we arrive at Tsarskoie Selo? Each of our 
soldiers must know just what is expected of him, and what he is to do.” 

“What sort of discussion do you want now, really? My objective is to 
arrest Nikolai Romanov and to bring him back to Petrograd, dead or alive. 
I shall issue all orders on the spot.’ Mstislavsky turned away haughtily, 
went over to the opposite window, and stood there, the corners of his 
mouth twitching. 
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“The objective of our journey must be communicated to every soldier, 
in strictest confidence!” I told the officers, in an undertone. “But only my 
orders are to be carried out.” 

“I am afraid, Lieutenant, that the soldiers have not enough cartridges,” 
one of the subalterns stammered uneasily, his ears turning fire-red. 

“The important thing is whether we have enough ammunition for the 
machine-guns.” 

“More than enough!” The light-eyed subaltern snapped up, like a 
spring. 

“That is excellent. That is the most important point. If anything hap- 
pens to me, you take my place, Second-Lieutenant.” 


Telegraph posts, withered brush, fields still buried in snow, flew past 
our windows. Dark, deep, gray, monotonous was the sky that hung over 
us. We went out onto the car-platform as the train rolled screeching into 
the station. The soldiers had already received complete instructions. They 
formed ranks on the station platform. My subaltern quickly took over the 
telephone. The station-master blinked in terror and did not know what 
to do. Was he to let the train continue on its way according to schedule, 
or hold it here? 

“Let it go on, of course. Our arrival has nothing to do with you.” 

Machine-gun wheels echoed and rattled over the asphalt. The soldiers 
filled the third-class waiting room and the station hall, blocking the 
passages with machine-guns, ammunition chests, and rifles. In a trice the 
station was turned into a camp. 

Mstislavsky was telephoning the town commandant to requisition a 
car. 

“Don’t worry,” he smiled. “Only a couple of us are coming to see you.” 

“Aren’t you taking the soldiers, then?” I said, in surprise, after he had 
hung up the receiver. 

“What for? The commandant may hand Nikolai over to us quite 
peacefully.” 

A few minutes later, an open car drove up. 

“Listen to me,” I said, in Mstislavsky’s presence, to the subalterns and 
non-commissioned officers whom I collected around me. “The station- 
master—and the telephone—are to be kept under strict guard. Mstislavsky 
and I are now going to try to carry out our mission peaceably. It is half-past 
two. If you get no word from us in the course of an hour, it will mean that 
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we have either been made prisoners, or killed. In that case, march im- 
mediately to the quarters of the town commandant. Should you not find us 
there, then go on to the Tsar’s castle. Try to get in touch with the troop 
committee of the Second Artillery Regiment here, and seize the Tsar. Dead 
or alive, he must be in our hands. I leave my authority to you, Second- 
Lieutenant, in my absence.” 

“And:so do I,” said Mstislavsky. 

“Only keep close watch. You will not have to wait for us more than 
one hour.” 

I took Rzhavztev and Melikhov with me as couriers. We all got into 
the car, and dashed off to the commandant’s office in the Town Hall. The 
streets were empty and desolate. Elegant villas alternated with weather- 
beaten little wooden huts. 

We stopped on a corner in front of a white house with a balcony. 
Mstislavsky went in, asking me to wait for him. I sat patiently in the car, 
watching the peaceful, lazy, movements of the residents of Tsarskoie Selo. 
Ten minutes went by—a quarter of an hour—Mstislavsky had not returned. 
I went up to the second floor. Beyond a monotonous row of worn office 
tables littered with colorless, gray papers, I found him, standing in the 
middle of a sort of vestibule that was lined with yellow palms and shut 
off from the hall by a dusty portiére. He was arguing obstinately with two 
lean captains who had faces like yellow parchment. They wore gray tunics 
with red Orders of Vladimir. 

Mstislavsky was declaiming dramatically about the extraordinary powers 
invested in him by the Petrograd Soviet. The two old fellows maintained 
stoutly that they were devoted to the provisional government, that they 
were under Kornilov’s orders exclusively, that they absolutely must tele- 
phone him. Their obstinate gabble finally made Mstislavsky lose his head. 
He jumped up, absolutely at a loss, but just then he saw me. My presence 
seemed to annoy him, too, and he said, pointedly: 

“I asked you to wait downstairs!” 

“Yes, but our hour is passing. Let’s not waste time here. Threaten these 
toothless old fools with our machine-guns. Just to convince them that it 
isn’t a bluff, I’ll have our soldiers bring up the guns.” 

“Don’t do that. ... Go back downstairs. I'll be with you in five minutes.” 

But another ten minutes went by, and still he did not come. I went up 
again, pulled the porti¢res apart a little, and stood behind them listening 


to the conversation. 
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“Well, all right, then’—Mstislavsky was trying to convince them—'I 
shall consider you under arrest, if you will give me your word of honor 
neither to telephone nor to answer the telephone. I shall go to the castle, 
myself.” 

“What a farce!” I said to myself, as I went down. I wrote a little note, 
which I sent to the station by Melikhov, to let our division know that they 
were to wait half an hour longer than had been agreed. 

“The Tsar is in Alexander Palace. I found that out at last,” said Msti- 
slavsky, jumping gleefully into the car. 

Indifferently, I made room for him. I had already heard this great 
news at the station, from the station-master. 

“Are we going to get the soldiers now?” 

“What an idea! . . . To Alexander Palace,” he told the chauffeur. 

The dense black thickets of a gigantic park behind high iron railings. 
Snow-drifts. Gloomy flocks of crows. A bored-looking sentry before the 
tight-locked gates. Behind him, the white columns of the castle. On the 
left of the gate was a low building painted with yellow stripes, a door 
opening on the street. We stopped there. We were not admitted. Two 
sentries and an officer of the Artillery Guards came out. 

“We have been given categorical orders not to allow anyone to enter.” 

“I have complete authorization from the Petrograd Executive Com- 
mittee,” said Mstislavsky, obstinately. “In the name of the Revolutionary 
People——” 

“That makes no difference. I cannot let you in.” The subaltern stiffened, 
and his smug face turned to stone. 

“You see, I said we should have brought our soldiers along.” 

I climbed out of the car. 

“Is that a threat?” The officer on duty started angrily and took a firm 
grip on his saber. 

“If you force us to it, Second-Lieutenant, then the answer is—yes!” I 
went on, calmly. “Should we fail to accomplish our mission here peace- 
fully, or if we do not return to the station punctually, our soldiers have 
instructions to besiege the castle and take it by storm.” 

The subaltern turned pale. 

“All right, then. I shall call the castle commandant at once.” 

“And are we to wait out here on the street?” asked Mstislavsky. “It is 
not at all polite to permit an officer of higher rank to stand outside 
freezing.” 
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Five minutes later, Mstislavsky came out again. 
“Romanov is here! Thank God, they have not taken him away. I shall 
try to get further confirmation. Wait outside here for me.” 


“All right.” 


After another ten minutes, Mstislavsky appeared again. 

“That damned commandant, Kotzebov, the city captain, is putting us 
off, and appealing to Kornilov. But I shall get what I want just the same. 
I am only afraid that our soldiers may begin the attack without us!” 

“Rest easy. They have already received instructions.” 

Mstislavsky disappeared again. I walked around and around the car a 
long time, stamping my frozen feet. Finally, I instructed Rzhavtzev to 
watch the chauffeur, and went into the little building. The sentry tried to 
prevent me. 

“Are you crazy? You see that they have permitted us to go in!” 

To the left was the sentries’ room. I caught the gleam of rifles. The 
soldiers of the Artillery Guard Regiment were sitting around a table, or 
lying around on camp-beds. There were no officers present. They had all 
gone into the castle with Mstislavsky. 

“Good-day, brothers!” I greeted the soldiers. They responded with cau- 
tious looks and a timid “Good-day.” 

“Well, what are you doing here? Keeping guard over Nikolashka? 
Won’t he run away?” 

“Where would he run to?” said one of the gunners, good-humoredly. 

“Well, perhaps it might be in the interests of the generals to spirit him 
abroad and then later set him on your necks again. The landowners know 
quite weil that as long as the Tsar exists, the peasants will not get any land 
from the gentry.” 

The soldiers turned attentive, friendly eyes to me, looking at my epau- 
lettes in surprise. Then they said, timidly: 

“Where do you come from?” 

“We have been sent here by the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Delegates. We are to prevent the landowner Nikolashka from 
escaping, and bring him back to a Petrograd prison.” 

All the soldiers now stood around me, trustfully. More and more kept 
coming in. ; 

“We have orders here,” said a non-commissioned officer who was sitting 
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a little to one side. “General Kornilov was here himself, and gave orders 
that the Tsar is not to be handed over.” 

“IT should like to tell you something,” I said, lightly. “The Petersburg 
Soldier Delegates have given us a strong detachment of soldiers, whom 
we have ieft at the station. So what I think is, that since you have orders 
not to let Nikolashka go, and since our soldiers have orders to attack, 
things might easily come to a clash between us... .” 

“Why must it come to a clash?” the soldiers answered, excitedly. “It 
could be peacefully——” 

“And the officers? Won’t your officers most certainly oppose?” 

Silence. 

“What does it matter, if the officers...” said one of the soldiers, slowly. 
“Many of the officers are opposed, certainly, but there are also some who 


9 


are with us.” 

“Anyway, what can the officers do, without us?” said another, boldly, 
receiving general approbation. 

“Can you guarantee your regiment?” I went on. 

“Absolutely!” the soldiers chorused. 

“And how about the other regiments?” 

“They are all the same.” 

“Don’t say that!” There suddenly came a vehement voice of protest. 
“You forget the levied regiment.” 

“Oh yes! The levied regiment!” another voice acquiesced sadly. 

“Ts it large?” 

“Bah! There are lots more of us than there are of them!” said the soldiers, 
encouraging one another. “Besides, many of them are for us too, now.” 

“Why do you want to take him away from here?” the non-commissioned 
officer began again. “We can guard him ourselves.” 

The soldiers were silent and perplexed. 

“Can you guarantee that the officers will not disguise him, and run 
away with him secretly?” 

“That could easily happen!” the soldiers exclaimed. “But in prison, 
brothers, it is different. In prison, you sit tight... .” 

The non-commissioned officer was already half-convinced. 

“He will be taken away and put into prison! The Lieutenant has 
already explained that to us,” said the soldiers, trying to calm their non- 
commissioned officer. 

My heart warmed, and I became more confident. But time was passing, 
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our appointed moment was approaching, and still Mstislavsky did not 
appear. 

“Run to the station, Rzhavtzev,” I said, going out into the street, “and 
tell our subaltern to delay marching another hour. We have been held 
up here, a little. But don’t come back. We shall probably be with you very 
soon. Everything is going smoothly.” 

I looked over our little car. Where were we going to put him? Next 
to Mstislavsky, probably. I would stand facing him, holding my revolver 
in my overcoat pocket, ready for any emergency. I thought of Leontiev, 
the sharpshooter. Where would the latest Tsarist documents be found? 
Suddenly, I felt very hungry. I had not eaten since morning. I went back 
into the guard-room. 

“I am getting terribly hungry, brothers,” I told the soldiers, frankly, 
“and my comrade hasn’t shown up, yet.” 

“Eat some of our bread, comrade Lieutenant!” the soldiers said. 

“Why eat bread?” said an elderly soldier, jumping up in lively fashion. 
“The Tsar’s butler has just gone into the kitchen, which is right next door 
here. When he comes back, you can get something.” 

And, in fact, a plump, clean-shaven, bald-headed, gray-whiskered ser- 
vant, in a gold-braided livery and white stockings, soon came hastily 
through the door, carefully carrying a tray with two plates on it. One plate 
contained a few little pieces of toasted white bread, and the other a cold 
partridge and some gherkins. 

“Give it here, old fellow! I’m hungry!” I said, stopping him. 

The old fellow shrank back in terror, covering the tray with his hand 
as though to protect it from a profanation. 

“That is for His Majesty! For His Majesty, himself!” he said, in a 
furious growl. 

“That Majesty of yours will have to wait a while,” I said, taking both 
plates from the tray and putting them on the table. “You know your way 
about here, and you can easily take another meal to your master.” 

The soldiers laughed loudly, and the servant went out. 

Never in my life had I eaten such delicious cold partridge, nor such 
extraordinarily tasty sour gherkins! 


At last Mstislavsky appeared, surrounded by officers. 


“Oh, are you here?” he said, in astonishment, then turned to the officers 
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and bowed to them most amicably. “Well, gentlemen . . . my best wishes!” 
Then, turning hastily to me: “Let’s go!” he said. 

“I don’t understand. ...” I said, pulling at his sleeve, as he got into the 
car in the presence of the officers. “What about Nikolai?” I said. 

“Let’s go!” he said again, even more brusquely. “We shall talk about it 
on the way. Extraordinary powers were invested in me, not in you,” he 
went on, irritably, as the car dashed through the desolate, twilight-sub- 
merged streets. “I have just seen the Tsar. I insisted that he should be 
shown to me. That was quite sufficient. That alone is enough of a slap in 
the face for the whole Monarchist crew.” 

“Then was all this just for a slap in the face?” 

“Why, what did you want it to be? Did you want to provoke a shooting- 
affair, and leave your bones here?” 

“Why need there have been shooting? We could have got him out quite 
peacefully.” 

“Nonsense! You have no idea what inhuman obstacles were put in my 
way before I succeeded in getting to him in the castle. And why should 
he be taken away? I talked with the soldiers, and I believe you were with 
them, too. They all guarantee that they will not let Nikolashka go, for 
anything in the world. So what more do you want? 

“You can’t imagine what a depressing effect my visit to “His Majesty’ 
had on me!” Mstislavsky, no longer vexed, began to tell me his impressions. 
“I stood by a door in a low corridor, at the tail end of all that row of 
officers on duty. The door opened, and Nikolai went past me, accompanied 
by Dolgorukov, Narishkin, and Benkendorf. A captain’s uniform. Leaden, 
or rather glassy, eyes, dull with drinking. He was even going to greet me, 
but he wandered about uncertainly, and then went back again.” 

“And the others?” 

“Benkendorf hissed and spit like a turkey-cock.” 

“And now? Back to Petrograd?” 

“Yes, of course.” 


We were greeted joyfully at the station. Mstislavsky immediately began 
an enthusiastic narration of his adventures. Lights flared. The telephones, 
liberated once more, began to ring merrily. The station-master, triumphant, 
ran around to get carriages for us to go back in. Then a train came, and 
our coaches were coupled on. 
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The soldiers, wearied with long, idle hours of needless suspense and 
waiting, threw their now useless rifles carelessly on the seats, lay down or 
sat down, smoked, and spat furiously on the floor. The machine-guns were 
thrown topsy-turvy on the car-platforms. 

“Please, Lieutenant, tell us what you saw in the castle?” the young sub- 
altern who had been so apprehensive, earlier in the day, about our supply 
of cartridgés, asked me, pleasantly. 

“Yes! Yes! Let Aim tell you!” said Mstislavsky, patronizingly. 

“What I saw there? A little partridge garnished with sour gherkins!” 
I turned away from them, furious. 


But they all laughed loudly and sympathetically. 


I took leave of the soldiers and went into the street. The armored cars 
were still standing in front of the station. Mstislavsky telephoned Tavri- 
chesky Palace for a car. 

“They will come for us at once,” he said, coming back almost im- 
mediately. “I gave a very brief report of the measures we took, which were 
approved entirely.” 

“I am going now,” I said, wearily. 

“What are you going to ride in?” 

“The armored car.” 

“I hope you enjoy it,” said Mstislavsky, carelessly, through his teeth, 
and went back through the station hall. 

I approached the gloomy, menacing shadows of the armored cars. A 
man slipped quickly past me, and in the glow of the electric light I rec- 
ognized Pokrovsky, who stood there rubbing his hands contentedly. With 
the sweetish smile that was always stuck on his face, the rascal showered 
me with ingratiating speeches. 

“We have been awaiting you so impatiently! Allow me to admire your 
heroism! It is wonderful that everything has gone so well. Karamazov 
and I have both been detailed here by the War Commission.” 

A face appeared, just behind Pokrovsky. God in heaven! The subaltern 
who had sat in the window, on the first night of the Revolution, with the 
“Princeling”, discussing the punitive expedition he wanted to organize 
with Captain Kutiepov, to put down the revolution! The same who had 
afterwards expressed a longing to make a quick and pitiless end of us, and 
whom I had not been able to catch. 
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“Indeed!” I exclaimed, involuntarily. 

But Karamazov immediately disappeared into the blackness of the 
roaring streets. 

“I do not understand . . .” said Pokrovsky, in perplexity, drawing back. 

“Haven't you gone yet?” Mstislavsky had appeared again. “The car isn’t 
here, either. Wait a moment, and we shall go together. I just want to look 
in at my quarters for a moment, on the way.” 

“Let’s go!” I crawled into the rumbling, gasoline-soaked cage of the 
armored car. “To the Tavrichesky!” 


First of all, I ran over into the War Commission offices. They were 
empty and shut up, and so was Potapov’s room. Only in the room on the 
right was a light showing. There sat Palichinsky, all by himself, behind 
a great pile of papers. 

“Are you awake?” I said to him, jokingly. 

“As much as you are,” he answered quietly, with repressed scorn. “All 
the officials have soldiered through their work and gone away, and now 
we two have to do overtime.” He smiled. “You have had a strenuous day, 
to-day. But it is very fine that everything has gone off well.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“The commandant of Tsarskoie Selo was continually ringing us up on 
the telephone.” 

“Ah, is that so! Was it you who sent that pair of officers, Pokrovsky 
and Karamazov, to me?” 

“No. I think they were sent by the director of our office. Why do you 
ask?” 

“I did not know that fellow was called Karamazov, but I knew him 
very well by sight. He is frightfully counter-revolutionary.” 

“What’s that you say!” 

Palichinsky bent his clay face calmly over his papers again. 

“Yes! Who appoints all this crew around here?” 

“How should I know? And why should you get excited over every 
trifle?” 


The Executive Committee room was stuffy and overcrowded. The 
meeting was in full blast. Sadovsky took me by the arm and led me aside. 
“Well, what’s the matter? Why haven’t you brought him here? Mstislav- 
sky telephoned us, but we could not understand a word he said. . . . Com- 
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rades!” he raised his hoarse voice. “Tarasov-Rodionov has returned. He 
will report to us.” 

“Comrades!” said Chkheidze, irritably, “allow us to settle the question 
which has just been raised!” He threw a furious glance over the assembly. 
“The representatives of the Manufacturers’ Association have come to us, 
as the representative organ of the democracy, with the complaint that the 
workers, in spite of our revolution, are not resuming work, but on the 
contrary are insisting that the eight-hour day be established legally. They 
are even trying to encroach upon the authority of the Administration. As 
we have not been able to come to any agreement in our discussions so far, 
and since the majority have resolved to turn the problem over to a com- 
mittee, I ask you to decide who the members of this committee shall be.” 

“First of all,” Gvosdiov growled furiously, “we must once again em- 
phasize our absolute insistence that the workers get back to work im- 
mediately.” 

“We oppose your opposition to the introduction of the eight-hour day,” 
said Molotov, emphasizing every word. 

“And we shall continue our opposition!” Gvosdiov bellowed angrily, 
turning his black-bearded face to him. “The defense of the country de- 
mands——” 

“Enough! Enough, Gvosdiov!” said Chkheidze, turning cautiously to 
the right, where three civilians in elegant fur coats sat, following the course 
of the discussion mockingly and complacently. 

“I propose Bogdanov for the Committee.” 

Stocky, curly-headed Menshevik Bogdanov raised his broad, shaven 
face officiously. 

“I propose Sukhanov,” came voices from several sides. Sukhanov did 
not stir from his usual meditative pose, his greenish, bloated face, with its 
rather prominent underlip, far forward. 

“Molotov!” Sadovsky cried. But his hoarse voice was drowned in loud 
shouts of “Gvosdiov! Gvosdiov!” 

Dark Gvosdiov, with his broad cheekbones, tossed his black mane tri- 
umphantly. 

“Who supports the nomination?” said Chkheidze, hurriedly. 

The green cloth of the table was framed by an unbroken line of raised 
hands. There was a hasty buttoning of fur coats and an obsequious leave- 
taking. 


“Give Tarasov-Rodionov the floor!” Sadovsky shouted again. 
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“Yes! Yes! Please!” cried Sokolov, rising. 

“We demand it!” Stieklov blustered amicably. 

I told them, very briefly, that Nikolai was in Tsarskoie Selo, under 
guard; we had made sure of that. That there was no present danger of 
his being spirited away. That the attitude of the soldiers and sentries was 
favorable to us, with the exception of the levied regiment, which should, 
in the interests of the revolution, be transferred immediately. That, as 
might be expected, the attitude of the officers did not inspire much conf- 
dence. It was urgent that the commandant of the castle, Kotzebov, be re- 
placed by a reliable officer, as otherwise there would always be imminent 
danger of an abduction. 

“Why didn’t you bring him to Peter Paul Fortress?” someone, probably 
Salutsky, called out. 

“Mstislavsky will report on that. Besides, while we are discussing 
dangers of counter-revolution, I want to say that much more stringent 
measures should be taken, from top to bottom. For example, what is the 
War Commission, in which I work now, doing? It takes our most active 
enemies, the most implacable and inveterate monarchists, into its service— 
such, for example, as the officer Karamazov, whom they wanted to give 
us!” 

“I think we are digressing,” Bogdanov interrupted, suddenly. 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” Chkheidze nodded. 

“No, not by a long shot!” Shliapnikov shouted. “Just for example, what 
is the sense of the proclamation that Gutchkov addressed to the army and 
the people today? I refer to the proclamation which says that dissension 
and distrust of the government are being sown in Petrograd by German 
spies in our uniform? To whom is that phrase supposed to refer?” 

“Yes, that’s it!” Molotov whispered to Sadovsky. “And only today, in 
the Party Committee, Avilov obtained passage of a resolution to the effect 
that the provisional government is not to be opposed, insofar as their 
actions correspond to the interests of the proletariat and the great demo- 
cratic masses. Gutchkov is now showing us how splendidly it ‘corresponds’.” 

“Isn’t your opinion the same as that of the Viborg Side?” Sadovsky 
smiled. “That the Soviet should immediately set aside the provisional gov- 
ernment, and proclaim itself as a government?” 

“No,” said Molotov. “The Bureau of the Central Committee is opposed 
to any entente with the government. The Bureau of the Central Committee 
is in favor of the Soviet becoming the revolutionary government. But 
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first both the Soviet and the soldier and worker masses must be won 
away from the slogan: defense of the Fatherland. Tell me, Sadovsky, do 
many of your revolutionary Pioneers sympathize with us?” 

Sadovsky shook his head. 

There was no more discussion. My report was entered in the minutes. 
The proposal to appoint a new commissar for the arrested Tsar was ap- 
proved. As for Karamazov, it was resolved to refer the case to the War 
Commission. 

“The fish is being thrown back into the water,” I thought, furiously, 
as I lay down to sleep in Room 24, and reviewed all the events of the day 
in review in my head. What had I really achieved? I had eaten the Tsar’s 
gherkins. How I had lost connection with Party work! I heard about things 
only casually, and incoherently. I took from my pocket the copy of the day’s 
Pravda which I had bought at the station. But there was nothing sub- 
stantial in the paper. There was only a short report that it had been dis- 
covered who was the “evil spirit” of the “black car” that had shot down 
fifteen of our soldiers on patrol, the first night of the revolution. It was 
Kazitzin, member of the Duma. 

I turned out the light, tightened my jaws, and clenched my fists. 


Chapter 13 


3 Is not true that I turned soft, and let my arms drop—no, it was 
simply that the War Commission lost all attraction for me. I ceased to 
appreciate the privilege of looking at Palichinsky’s stiff clay face, of watch- 
ing Parshin twitch nervously, and of listening to the ostentatious spur- 
rattling of Pokrovsky and all the other lieutenants and subalterns who 
fawned on the generals’ epaulettes. So another representative of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Dobranitzky, very soon relieved me of my post as 
“vigilant delegate of the democracy”. He had a small, regular mustache, a 
mild, calm smile, and eyes that flashed independence and determination. 
To all the evasions and windings of the generals’ diplomacy he opposed 
an unalterable and quietly impressive: “No, General! No, General! .. .” 
And, I saw the generals crumple up under this determined and defiant 
“No! .. .” 

I told the “League of Republican Officers” that I had become disillu- 
sioned, that I could do nothing in that Gutchkov den. To speak frankly, 
I said, everything there should be rooted out, from top to bottom, beginning 
with General Potapov. Dobranitzky was of the same opinion; and even 
Palichinsky, noting our dissatisfaction, shook his head in reproachful 
sympathy. 

“Ah, how hot-blooded you are, gentlemen, how hot-blooded! The 
revolution will come, gradually. Don’t worry—General Potapov is ripening, 
ripening. Give him time, and he will fall of his own weight.” 

Anyway, imperfect contact with the War Commission did not especially 
worry the “League of Republican Officers”. Everyone was busy, each with 
his own little affairs. Filippovsky appeared: in Room 24 only at rare in- 
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tervals, and then for no more than an hour or two, during which he sat 
and growled into his beard. 

“Yes, yes!” he would say. “Just wait, and we shall change things en- 
tirely.” 

“We are even going to get some pay,” Sinany whispered in my ear. 

“Why, where will the money come from?” I wondered. 

“The Executive Committee is trying to get a subvention of ten million,” 
Filippovsky explained. 

“And do you think the Provisional Government will consent to that?” 
I asked. 

“Of course! We definitely expect to succeed. The Provisional Govern- 
ment is now under our direct control and supervision. Don’t you know 
that?” He proudly pulled at his celluloid collar under the narrow neck- 
band of his blue Marine’s tunic. 

“T am also a member of the Committee of Relations—Chkheidze, Stie- 
klov, Skobeliev, Sukhanov, and I... .” 

Sinany was busy with other things. 

“Our first and most important task, gentlemen, is to organize the whole 
body of officers under our banner. Do you not agree with me?” 

Of course we agreed. But how could the entire body of officers be 
brought together? 

“Nonsense! They must be brought together. There was a wonderful 
meeting, last night, in Army and Navy Hall. Chkheidze, Stieklov, and 
Private Borisov were there, and we were represented by Lieutenant Sko- 
beiko and myself. There was a Captain Weigelin, too, from the War 
Commission.” 

“Well, and then?” 

“Complete unanimity! Perfect rapprochement.” 

“Indeed?” I said, surprised. “They are with us? They are for the re- 
public?” 

“For the republic?” Sinany raised his eyebrows, naively. “No, we did 
not touch that question. The basic question, naturally, was the war.” 

“Well? And?” 

“Well, they naturally share our views. The Front cannot be abandoned, 
of course. Fight to final victory, to the death! .. . Of course, for the pro- 
tection of our newly won liberties... .” 

A very blond young subaltern, one of those birds of passage that were 
always flitting around Sinany, in Room 24, broke in jauntily: 
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“What a crying shame that is! What exaggeration of the external 
dangers threatening us! The Front has kept persistently silent, so far. 
The Germans are not stirring.” 

“That is civilian rot, Second-Lieutenant Sacharov,” Sinany replied, poi- 
sonously. “Have you not heard that the Germans plan a landing along the 
Finnish coast? That is mighty close to Petrograd!” 

Palichinsky had already spoken to me about the military positions at 
Biork. 

“If you would only stop grumbling, and if you want to find vital, in- 
teresting work,” he said, in a quiet, calculating voice, looking directly past 
me, meditatively, “try to figure out at once what garrison is needed to 
protect our positions at Biork, and consider from where we could take 
soldiers for that purpose. Would it be possible to obtain soldiers without 
calling on the Petrograd garrisons?” 

“Oh, yes!” I answered, bluntly. 

“You are blind!” he said, shrugging his shoulders. 


Brilliant spring sunlight glittered on the curtain of trees still bare in the 
garden and streamed in a luxurious flood through the big windows of 
the Executive Committee. Shafts of light shot through the dust clouds in 
the stuffy room, and silver glinted in the blue clouds of cigarette smoke. 
The dense atmosphere of the sessions chamber seethed day in and day out 
with feverish activity that left mounds of cigarette stumps all over the 
green cloth-covered long table. Conversation and discussion echoed back 
and forth deafeningly, interrupted only by brief recesses for a hasty gulp 
of tea, a hurried bolting of bread and butter. 

Gvosdiov was commissioned to settle the problem of the eight-hour 
day as quickly as possible, with the manufacturers. Workers kept coming 
into the sessions chamber continuously, uninvited, to demand immediate 
confirmation of the Factory Committee. The manufacturers, driven to the 
wall by strikes and by the overthrow of the old power, had no alternative 
but to sanction the committees, as well as the eight-hour day, which the 
workers were observing anyhow. 

“Beastly!” Bogdanov, all excitement, shouted furiously at the worker 
delegations in the corridor. “Why don’t you workers conform to the clear 
directions of our Workers’ Party? Haven’t you read our Workers’ News? 
While the Fatherland is in danger, while freedom and the Republic are 
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threatened, only a traitor or a blockhead can think of introducing the 
eight-hour day immediately!” 

He disappeared through the sentry-guarded door as stormily as he had 
come. 

“What are we to say now?” the workers asked, bewildered. 

“A Menshevik!” one of them spat out, furiously. 

On a certain day, I found the members of the Executive Committee 
highly agitated. They were brushing the dust off their black coats, meticu- 
lously fastening every button, brushing the thin hair straight back from 
their ‘temples, sharpening pencils, and making neat little piles of note 
paper in front of them, like schoolboys expecting their stern headmaster 
for the final examinations. In about five minutes General Kornilov ap- 
peared in person, surrounded by his glittering suite. The crowd of gen- 
erals, all gold and silver, marched in with a great rattling of spurs, and 
stopped solemnly in front of the table, over which the gray smoke cloud 
rolled in the sunlight. They were like a bloody heathen sanhedrim come 
in silks and brocades to find fresh human victims for their sacrifices. 

There was a tense, watchful silence. We were all trying to see behind 
that low forehead, those narrow, laughing Kirgheez eyes, that short, 
pointed, Japanese mustache that seemed: to be made of stiff horsehair— 
that wrinkled mask which hid the cold, forceful cunning of an Asiatic 
playing general. 

All the officers sat down on the chairs reserved for them, and Kornilov, 
sinking his narrow, pole-cat face deep between his shoulders, barricading 
himself behind a heap of papers and documents, overwhelmed the listening 
assembly with figures, calculations, conjectures, schemes, plans, troop move- 
ments, communications, occupations, provocations. . . . 

“Whenever you touch on political questions, general, we shall discuss 
those too, of course!” Stieklov, respectfully, but at the same time meaning- 
fully and emphatically, put it up to him squarely. “But we warn you that 
we shall hardly agree with the position our new War Minister, Gutchkov, 
has taken on the question of war and peace.” 

“Oh, no, no!” the general answered, hastily. “No, no! I am not going 
to touch. on politics. The army must stand outside all politics. The army 
is above all politics, gentlemen, and, as a true servant of the democracy, 
I should be happy to find in you, citizen-delegates, a help and support in 
all my unselfish endeavors toward the well-being of the people and of the 
revolution. I am your true and faithful servant.” 
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He passed an inquiring glance over the faces around him. Sokolov had 
screwed up his eyes, and was muttering. Chkheidze stared wearily at the 
table. Even Stieklov, hopelessly embarrassed, threw his cigarette butt into 
his glass, which was still half-full of tea. The young subaltern Stankievich, 
who had made his first appearance in the Executive Committee only a 
short time before, wearing the silver epaulettes of the Pioneer Regiment, 
now radiated like a crystal phial, happy contentment all over the perfect 
ellipse of his rosy, placid face. 

“Very well, General. But now will you tell us, fully and clearly, what 
are our prospects at the Front?” Private Borisov asked, ostentatiously. 

“Yes, yes! That is the most important point,” Skobeliev stammered. 

Paper rustled, pencils were pushed around, and a score of attentive eyes 
were fixed on General Kornilov. 

“Our prospects at the Front?” he croaked. “Our prospects at the Front 
are anything but brilliant. The conditions of our transport and provision 
services, the recruiting of our regiments, the problem of providing arms, 
are all known to you, gentlemen. The results of these conditions are as 
unsatisfactory as can be imagined. Of course—” he lowered his voice “—I 
hope that this information will be received in strictest confidence, and will 
not be carried beyond these walls. I shall here emphasize once more that 
we are bound to our glorious Allies, that we have made promises, and 
that we shall try to fulfill them. But, in spite of every endeavor on our 
part, no matter how determined, we shall scarcely be able to advance an 
inch. That is what I fear. God grant that we may hold our positions! 
Of course—” his little fox-eyes gleamed “—if it were possible for you to 
send into the field a few hundred thousand new, fresh men, with whom 
to attack, or—” he blinked, a little too cunningly “—if you would only 
make it possible for me to throw our Petrograd garrison into the front 
lines. . . . Rest assured, you would not be without soldiers here. Fresh 
complements could be ordered in from the provinces. A few exhausted 
portions of the regiments from the Front could be brought here to protect 
the liberties which the people have won... .” 

“Yes, that is all very fine,” Stieklov growled, irresolutely, taking up the 
tempo of Kornilov’s speech. “But tell us frankly, General, is there any 
hope of victory, or is there not?” 

“Why not? We have only to hold our positions, and the French and 
English will certainly be victorious. In this way, the victory will be general.” 

“No, I mean... We... If we ourselves . . . here on our own 


Front... .” Chkheidze asked. 
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“You ask me to answer frankly,” General Kornilov twisted himself 
around on his chair, and looked over his brilliant, respectfully silent suite, 
who lowered their eyes. “As an honorable soldier of the Revolution, I 
must answer, regretfully: No. Under present conditions: No.” 

“Then why talk a lot of rot about victory?” Sadovsky growled. 


In the evening people were continually coming into Room 24, and the 
telephone was constantly in use. Executives, representing the officers, had 
to be sent to various posts. There was a meeting of the Soviet of Soldiers’ 
and Workers’ Delegates in the Mikhailovsky Theater. Filippovsky himself 
attended it. He had taken complete charge of the promotion of our political 
action in the democratic organs, and looked with jealous eyes at everything 
we did on our own initiative. Someone had to be sent to the military staff 
of the Petrograd district. 

“You can go,” he told me, when assignments were being made. “Bol- 
shevik speeches are not dangerous there.” 

Cornet Sachs, stocky and short-legged, his temples turning gray, had 
strolled in casually, with the rolling gait of a cavalryman, two hours be- 
fore. He offered to take me in his car. He was accompanied by the red- 
haired stenographer with the quivering nostrils whom I had seen in Engel- 
hardt’s room those first days. Hanging on the cornet’s arm and coquettishly 
blinking her lively eyes, she complained in a whining voice of having too 
light a coat to wear with such a terribly cold north wind blowing. A Red 
Cross ribbon could be seen on her arm, and she introduced herself to me 
as a hospital nurse. I willingly offered her my plaid to wear. 

We were jolted mercilessly as our car sped over the innumerable holes 
that dotted the ice-covered street. The streets had not been cleared of snow 
and ice since the beginning of the Revolution. The wheels raced through 
deep puddles, splattering passers-by with muddy water. Only a dim light 
illuminated the gloomy, blood-red buildings of the Petrograd district. As 
we mounted the broad steps in the dusk, sleepy clerks shrank back against 
the walls. The great hall was densely packer, and the hum of the opening 
session could be heard far off. A tail, slender captain was reading, in an 
-oily voice, as though he were reciting a litany, the text of a welcome to 
General Kornilov, the new commandant. He was applauded enthusiastically. 
The officers all watched each other narrowly, as though each feared the 
other would ascend the grades of the military career faster than he. When 
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the time came for them to make their speeches, they were timid and un 
certain, stammering out their devotion to the new regime. But when the 
began to talk about discipline, they were immediately firm, even pugna 
cious, in their attitudes. 

“It’s all a matter of understanding, gentlemen,” said Captain Keller 
beside the table on the platform. “It’s all in the way one takes hold of 
things. You know that the soldiers of our Izmailovsky Regiment were just as 
completely out of hand as any. There were the same elections to the Soviet 
of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Delegates, the same——’” 

“Well, and now?” 

“Now, the soldiers stand at attention before me; when I say: ‘Good 
day, boys!’ they answer, as one man: ‘Good-day, Captain!’ and many of 
them—just think of it!—very many of them, in fact, shout every day more 
clearly and distinctly: ‘Good-day, Excellency!’ So I can guarantee my regi 
ment. In a week, perhaps in two weeks, they will be our truly submissive 
soldiers again... . That is,” he hemmed, “submissive to us, and we are de 
voted to the new regime.” 

The officers’ faces beamed with malicious delight, with mocking satis 
faction. I did not wait for the meeting to end. Taking my plaid from the 
hospital nurse, who had draped it coquettishly and effectively around he 
shoulders, I returned to Tavrichesky Palace as quickly as I could. 

“That’s what’s the matter—those pestilential officers!” I thought. 

Next morning, I told Petia Salutsky about it. 

“Yes, yes!” he said, worried. “You must certainly make a report o 
that to the Executive Committee. That cannot be allowed to go on, unde 
any circumstances.” 

But the Executive Committee was swamped with peace debates, that 
day. Every nook and corner had its groups and factions, who whispered 
together and counted votes beforehand. They were all afraid of the Bol 
shevik members who had just returned from Siberia. 

‘“‘We must turn to our brothers on the other side of the Front,” Stieklo 
thundered. “We must stretch out our honest proletarian hands to them 
over the mountains of corpses, in earnest appeal. They too must shake off 
the yoke of their semi-autocratic order, and without further delay.” 

“Very well!” said Molotov, rising. “But what do we promise them i 
compensation? Do we promise them the abrogation, by the Provisiona 
Government, of the old Tsarist robber covenants with the Allies—those 
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covenants about which the Cadet Miliukov spoke so earnestly at the recep- 
tion of the ambassadors?” 

“Demagogy!” Bogdanov interrupted, angrily. “The democracy of Russia 
promised long ago to oppose any policy of conquest.” 

“You promise to oppose it?” said a delegate in a Russian blouse whom 
I did not know. He stroked his hair nervously. 

“That is our Muranov,” Linde whispered in my ear. “He has just arrived 
from Siberia, with Kameniev and Stalin. Many of us have come back now, 
brother.” 

“What form is this opposition taking?” said Muranov. “Can’t we hear 
something concrete?” 

“We can’t make any concrete proposals until we have some idea of our 
opponents’ views and probable response,” Filippovsky shouted. 

“Yes, yes!” said Chkheidze, backing up Filippovsky. “Of course we are 
not considering a separate peace now. The Russian Revolution shall not 
retreat before the bayonets of conquerors. And we can have no dealings 
with the German people until Wilhelm has been deposed. Until that is 
done, we must fight honorably for our little mother Russia!” 

The Bolsheviks laughed. 

“Why do you laugh?” Gvosdiov said, almost breathless with fury, turn- 
ing quickly to face the Bolshevik corner. “What do you propose? What 
would you suggest? Speak plainly!” 

Muranov shook his head thoughtfully, turned his face to look out of 
the window, and said uncertainly: 

“All right. Within those limits, we will support you.” 

“Well! ... Well, then!” came like sighs of relief from all sides, at this 
unexpected Bolshevik compliance. 

Just before the close of the meeting, I managed, with great difficulty, to 
get the floor, to make a report on the meeting of the officers’ staff. 

“You have just mentioned an appeal to the people for peace. The democ- 
racy proposes to bring the war to an end. Kornilov himself spoke of the 
poor prospects of victory the other evening. But at a meeting of his staff 
last evening, I heard the most enthusiastic speeches on the subject of war 
to a complete victory; and it was said, also, that some portions of the regi- 
ments here are again entirely subservient to their officers. Is not the meaning 
of all that absolutely clear?” 

Linde jumped up, pale and agitated, and began to talk on the same 
subject, gesticulating. He said that he had just come from Vitiebsk, and 
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that the officers there were of the same temper. He added that if they were 
given opportunity to work on the soldier masses now, we should soon be 
unable to sit in this room at all. The officers knew well enough what they 
wanted. 

The other members of the Executive Committee looked at Linde and 
me wearily, at the bored Bolsheviks mistrustfully, and then fixed inquiring 
eyes on two newcomers: Kotslovsky, a little man, round as a ball, who 
represented the Polish Left, and Stutchka, a Lett, with white hair and a 
gray mustache. Both, as newcomers, listened attentively to the quick, nerv- 
ous Russian, and maintained an expectant and concentrated silence. 

“Then we take cognizance of the report of the officer-executive,” Bog- 
danov proposed. “I do not suppose any substantial conclusions will be 
drawn from it, nor that any definite resolutions will be taken on the 
matter.” 

No one spoke. 

“Carried. We shall now turn to the next question.” 


In the morning, at the meeting of the board of the Republican Officers, 
Filippovsky eyed me with displeasure. 

“How often have I told you, my dear friend, that you must make your 
reports to us exclusively, and that you ought to speak before the Executive 
Committee only with our permission, and after we have approved what 
you have to say? But what are you doing, on the contrary?” 

Liubarsky, Giekov, Latchinsky, and even Mstislavsky shook their heads 
reproachfully. 

“I cannot imagine,” said Sinany, supporting them, “why the lieutenant 
does not understand how to deal tactically with the higher officers. He 
ought rather to recruit his forces from the ranks of the subaltern officers. 
Today, for example, in the Army and Navy Hall, there will be a meeting 
of the officers from the whole garrison; that is, of those officers who have 
been elected by their divisions. The lieutenant will attend this meeting, 
and he can try to introduce his party program there on his own initiative. 
Of course, he must not bring us, as a League, into the discussion. We shall 
see what will result.” 


He blinked his brown eyes mockingly. 


The meeting was held in that same Army and Navy Hall in which 
patriotic concerts had formerly been given. Square, squat pillars seemed 
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to support with difficulty the crowded galleries. At one end of the hall was 
an impressive table, on a platform. The hall was jammed with subalterns. 
The careless conversation of the officers of the guard stationed there echoed 
jaunty and insolent. This buzz of bravado subsided timidly, and the epau- 
lettes craned far forward whenever one officer succeeded another on the 
platform. 


“Citizens! Officers! The great acquisitions. . . . Popular freedom... . 
The great freedom of the revolutionary people. . . . The free people... . 
The great revolution. . . .” These phrases were conjugated in every mood. 


“But what of a practical nature is to be done now?” came the grumble 
here and there. “The soldiers have elected us. Very well. And now are 
we merely to stand at attention before them?” 

“Yes, gentlemen, we have been tumbled into a gloomy abyss,” Artillery- 
Captain Usemblo began, ominously. “I am an officer from Kronstadt—the 
only one alive and free. All the others have either been killed, or are now 
in the sailors’ prison, with water up to their knees, and they are calling 
to us: “Brothers, help!” 

His words were doleful, but his appeal for help was so ardent that the 
assembly, deeply moved, elected a delegation at once. It was instructed to 
go to the Executive Committee of the Soviet to demand that a special 
commission be sent to Kronstadt to conduct an investigation into the 
matter of the imprisoned ofhcers. 

“Do you also want to speak?” asked the chairman, Captain Gutchkin, 
when I presented him with my credentials, after the meeting had calmed 
down somewhat. 

“Yes, I wish to have the floor.” 

I went up on the platform and spoke, as incoherently, I fear, as that 
time at the Technological. 

“The free people’, ‘the great revolution’,—all that is very fine, but 
unfortunately we officers have not yet demonstrated in practice, the worth 
of our love of freedom. History can judge our sincerity only if we stand 
the trial of our devotion in battle; our devotion to the interests of the great 
laboring masses; above all, to the interests of our soldiers, with whom we 
are in closest sympathy. That alone can protect the officers from a repetition 
of what occurred at Kronstadt. War is war, unfortunately, and we officers 
cannot flinch before Wilhelm’s bayonets. But we ought not to sound the 
attack simply on account of the deposed Tsar’s obligations to the Allies, 
with the loud slogan of war to final victory! How easy it would be for the 
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Hohenzollerns to send their regiments against us, if they could only cry 
out against us: ‘The Russians have overthrown the Tsar, and they have 
made speeches about freedom; but they still have the same objectives: 
annexations and indemnities.’ But consider now: who would stand behind 
Wilhelm, if we were to announce clearly and openly to the whole world 
that we renounce the old Tsarist treaties, and propose peace on a basis of 
complete relinquishment of conquests? The officers must spare the blood 
of a whole people, even if they sacrifice their own. The reactionary forces 
are not asleep. The reactionary forces among the officers are dreaming that 
in the future when they enter the barracks, they may be greeted with: 
‘Good-day, sir!’ or with ‘Good-day, Excellency!’ And who knows how this 
struggle for democracy will end, this struggle of our brother-soldiers and 
our brother-workers with those upstarts, rendered powerless by the revolu- 
tion, and dreaming now of the return of the old chains?” 

I expected hisses and catcalls, but the assembly rewarded my efforts with 
some begrudged applause. I was even made to sit on the platform. I dis- 
covered Miliukov, at the end of the table, surrounded by officers who 
fawned on him. It was obvious that he had not heard my speech at all. 

“Miliukov has the floor!” the captain shouted. 

The gray-whiskered old tomcat pulled his light English coat straight, 
and began to purr ingratiatingly at the officers. He mewed about the 
“great historical task of the Russian Empire”; the “national problem of 
seaboards”; the necessity of “holding to the treaties with the allied powers”; 
the “honour of the Russian officers’ uniform”. When he finished, the whole 
assembly sprang up enthusiastically, and the professor bowed his head in 
response to the storm of applause that filled the hall. Then the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs turned to the table with solemn, proud eyes, and all the 
ofhcers on the platform rushed up to him, smiling, and clasped his hands. 
He beamed on them, and stretched out his hands also to the officers who 
were storming up onto the platform. I rose and walked off to one side, but 
Miliukov strode over to me. I looked at him in silent embarrassment, 
turned red, and did not give him my hand, though he extended his to me, 
before everyone. 

He apparently did not expect this. Gaping, he held his hand out for a 
second, but he immediately stuck it into his pocket, with great presence 
of mind, pulled out a handkerchief, and turned his back on me. 

At the close of the meeting, an “Executive Committee” of the newly- 
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organized “League of Officer Delegates of the Petrograd Garrison” was 
elected. 


“I congratulate you,” said Filippovsky to me next morning, mockingly. 
“They say your speech made a great impression. It is also said that you did 
not behave as tactfully as you might toward Miliukov. Are you really, 
seriously, dreaming of Socialism?” 

“I believe it was yourself, Vassily Nikolaievich, who proposed a socialist 
program to us,” I answered, mockingly. 

“As an economic maximal program—certainly. But this ‘maximal pro- 
gram’ is for the remote future. I hope you will no longer deny that our 
revolution is exclusively bourgeois. If you doubt it, I advise you to look at 
today’s Pravda. It is set down there in black and white.” 

“And all that silly rot about underhanded practice and monarchist con- 
spiracy,” Skobeiko added, giving me an angry look, “all that rot about the 
necessity of ending the war first of all, thus playing right into Wilhelm’s 
hands. ... All of which, as I must warn you, Lieutenant, sounds like out 
and out Bolshevik blackguardism.” 

“I have not read today’s Pravda yet, but as far as the war is concerned, 
Filippovsky also heard General Kornilov say that we can no longer expect 
victory. So why the devil does that crew want to go on fighting, with the 
soldiers under control once more? And the most important question now 
is, why and for what we are still fighting?” 

“So your opinion is that we must surrender to the enemy, willy-nilly?” 

“No. We must protect Gutchkov’s cash!” I answered, rudely. 

“Don’t quarrel,” said Mstislavsky, calmly. “It would be much more to 
the point,” he said, turning to me, “if you would write an article for our 
paper, the People’s Army, and set forth your views clearly.” 

“Very well, I will.” 

Sinany burst into the room. 

“Vassily Nikolaievich, you are wanted! There is a delegation of soldiers 
in the Executive Committee—the same soldiers with St. George’s Crosses 
who came here to suppress us. They come straight from headquarters at 
Mohiliev, and tell a terrible:story. They say that the wretched officers there 
do nothing but sleep and dream of ways to reduce Petrograd to ruins. They 
do not allow our newspapers to come in, and they say openly that the 
Petrograd Soviet of Soldiers’ and Workers’ Delegates will be shot en masse. 
What are things coming to 
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Filippovsky ran out to receive this delegation and work with them, and 
I sat down on the window-sill—to watch the cars dashing past, and the 
new files of Guard Regiments coming continually to greet the new govern- 
ment. The officers marched stiffly, in step, and above the bands broad red 
placards swayed, their white letters greeting the eye jauntily: “War to 
final victory!” 

I wrote an article: The Officers and Present Problems, which I handed 
to Mstislavsky. It appeared in the fourth number of our paper, cut and 
smoothed down, but retaining the basic ideas nevertheless: our liberties 
must be defended against Wilhelm; all governmental slogans about war 
to final victory must be rejected, so that the officers, without any alarmist 
attitude, but with full knowledge of the political demands made by the 
soldiers, the Russian proletariat, and the peasantry, might be fit to lead the 
masses. 

I showed this article to our Bolshevik soldiers who were members of the 
Executive Committee. 

“A petit bourgeois idyll! Social-revolutionary ideology!” Padierin smiled, 
mockingly. 

“Oh, come! It is not so bad. Why do you attack him like that?” Borisov 
interposed in my defense. 

“Do you know what you might do?” Sadovsky plumped out, sympa- 
thetically. “Look into the palace of the Ballerina Kshessinskaia, for a minute. 
Look up Podvoisky there. Our party committee has commissioned him to 
organize all the Bolshevik soldiers serving in our armies.” 


At the left of the long, humped Troitzky Bridge, over which the tram- 
way crawled creaking, the gray bastions of Peter Paul Fortress, a misshapen 
granite mass, rose sheer and ponderous over the drear, ice-covered Neva. 
The gilded needle of a belfry, on the point of which stood an archangel, 
thrust upward into the dull, overcast sky. From the steep sidewalk of wide, 
automobile-deluged Kamendostrovsky Prospect, a little path, framed in gay, 
naked shrubbery, led to a little two-story house that looked like a porcelain 
toy, its yellowish tile walls gleaming even in the gray light of that morning. 
A desolate-looking little park separated it from the Prospect. Everywhere 
were dingy heaps of melting snow, from under which last year’s brown 
grass and yellow leaves, covered with blue-gray webs, peeped out here and 
there. From the corner of the bright little house, its high iron grill smiled 
within the glistening pillars of a Roman portico with a trellised roof, 
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clothed in the faded leaves of a wild vine all browned and withered by the 
winter. The entrance to this little villa was through a courtyard, in which 
stood a line of armored cars, looking melancholy in idleness, their crews 
bustling around them industriously. 

Nikolaiev’s drivers, covered with machine oil, and Aia’s machine-gun- 
ners, leering under their reddish mustaches, had occupied this cosy nest, the 
ostentatious and scandalous palace of the Tsarist Ballerina Kshessinskaia. It 
was these clumsy soldiers from the Front who had taken possession of this 
brilliant trinket, built with the people’s money for a Tsarist whim, and it 
was they who had now put it at the disposal of our Bolshevik party organ- 
ization. The street gates were always open, and the soldiers went in from 
idle curiosity, fumbling with peasant fingers at the patterns of the iron gate 
and marble balustrades, and dirtying with their heavy boots the snow-white 
steps of the stairway and the deep-piled soft carpet, now torn and pushed 
aside. Crowds of soldiers, with the air of conquerors, lounged through 
the suites of vast rooms and into the white hall which glistened stiff and 
chill amid the imbedded pillars of rose marble. At the end of the hall, next 
the wall which was almost all windows and from which half-tattered, heavy 
silk draperies drooped pitifully, flowers, decoratively arranged, and then 
basely abandoned by their lordships, still blossomed with spring-like fresh- 
ness. Above the blue fringes of the broad araucarias, the broad palm-fronds, 
and the swaying, trembling mimosas—above all that tropic splendor, a tame 
white dove, forgotten by the mistress of the house, flew back and forth 
in terror. The creaking of military boots, the thick clouds of rank tobacco, 
the peasant spitting, the violent curses and raucous laughter of the trium- 
phant, uninvited guests who had blasphemously broken into the forbidden 
paradise of the Tsar’s paid mistress, terrified the poor bird. She beat her 
wings against the window pitifully. 

I asked to whom I should apply here, and was directed by a snubnosed 
young working-girl who was preparing bundles of the Pravda to send out. 
On the second floor, too, there were files of gray-greatcoats nosing about. 
Soldiers crawled through a small hidden door—the other, leading into the 
bedroom, was locked tight—into the vast dressing-room, still reeking with 
French perfumes and the sickening sweet of Oriental cosmetics. The men 
were winking to each other slyly, calling each other’s attention to the volup- 
tuous alcoves with their silken divans. A wide silk hanging, almost trans- 
parent, divided the dressing-room from the glistening bath, which, with its 
marble and majolica, reminded one of the altar of a Byzantine temple. 
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In the corridors, sullen civilians in tattered caps, with cheeks long un- 
shaven, chewed thoughtfully and abstractedly at dead cigarettes. 

“Comrades, where is the party committee?” 

“The party committee? You want the party committee? The party 
committee is holding a closed session, over there in the bedroom.” 

The door was locked, but it was opened when I rapped. Over the win- 
dows were silken draperies of the same color as the silken tapestries. The 
room was bare. There was nothing in it but a huge plank covered with a 
feather mattress, on which sat a group of workers, talking with earnest 
concentration. All turned quick, hostile eyes toward the door, listening 
warily, in the manner of the “underground” conspirative revolutionists of 
the old days. 

Finally, in a remote room, I found Podvoisky, to whom I had been 
sent. He had mild, friendly eyes, bushy brown hair, and wore a gray tunic 
over a Russian shirt of garish raw silk, and a cord with tassels instead of a 
cravat. He spoke to me at once, in a kindly and confident tone. 

“You come from Sadovsky? That is splendid! That is magnificent! 
Come! I will introduce you to Vladimir. Then you absolutely must be reg- 
istered. Be sure you don’t go away without being registered! Comrade 
Sulimov, down in the basement, will see to that. How do you like our 
legitimate dwelling? We have got rid of the carpets, and draperies, and all 
unnecessary stuff. That Tsar’s whore may take away with her whatever she 
wants. What do we want with all that muck? Downstairs—you have prob- 
ably seen the hall—we are establishing our first soldiers’ club, under the 
auspices of the Pravda. It will be opened today, in a short while. So please 
don’t leave. You will have to speak too, comrade. In the future particularly, 
strict account will be kept of all our agitators and propagandists, the party 
committee has resolved—especially where the military are concerned. We 
must have channels of communication with the soldiers. Just at present, 
that is the most important thing. Do you think there are not many of our 
people there? Sadovsky, Padierin, Lashevitch. ... We have many soldiers, 
but just now they are still scattered. We shall get in touch with all the 
regiments, through our club, and then we shall organize a fighting machine 
that will sweep everything before it!” 

He jumped up and slapped my epaulettes merrily. Then he took me 
down into the dim vaults and passages of the cellars, which were only half 
illuminated by weak electric lamps. 

“Here is Sulimov.” He pushed me into a tiny room, where I saw a 
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blond workman with a small mustache and smoothly combed hair, sitting 
behind a small writing-table that was covered wth account books, writing 


feverishly. 


“Here!” He pushed me toward Sulimov. “Here’s one Bolshevik more. 
Chuck him into our fighting kettle and give him a member’s card. We 
have printed plenty of party membership cards. It’s high time we came 
out in the open, and worked legitimately. Enough of underground meth- 
ods!” he said, jestingly, and rushed off again. 

An hour later, the tireless, ant-like party workers, and a few soldiers, 
pulled down a silk-embroidered hanging from the great window and 
threw it over a great wide dining-room table, for a table-cloth. Around it 
gathered a dense crowd of soldiers, who listened greedily and trustfully. 
Podvoisky, the chairman, sat solemnly at one end of the table, blinking his 
blue eyes. On his left, the kindly Sulimov sat modestly, and on his right a 
small, broad-shouldered, friendly man with a small nose and a great mane 
combed straight back, making him look like a psalm-singer or a poet, 
looked over the soldiers with pleased surprise in his sharp little eyes. I dis- 
covered later that this was Vladimir Nevsky. 

“Comrades, we are inaugurating our first club, under the auspices of 
the Pravda!” Podvoisky shouted enthusiastically. 

There was a roar of applause. The white dove, which had hidden 
herself among the green leaves, flew out, terrified, and beat her wings 
against the window-panes. Podvoisky, carried away, talked of the officers’ 
yoke, which the soldiers had thrown off; of the luxurious Tsarist dens of 
vice, in which the Tsar’s whores had led their dissolute lives, and which 
had now been captured by the workers; where now the true masters and 
builders of human life had assembled to consult about popular needs and 
revolutionary methods of supplying these needs. 

As he spoke, Podvoisky’s little blond beard fluttered like a wanton 
butterfly above the tufted flowers of his cravat tassels. Even the little snow- 
white dove sat quietly on the palm-branch now, blinking her little red 
eyes, and leaning her head to one side, as though she listened timidly to 
the speech. The peasant moroseness, the expression of sorrows a thou- 
sand years old, was fading: from the attentive faces of the hundreds of 
soldiers. 

“Comrades, today we shall discuss the most important and delicate of all 
our problems—that of the war,” said Podvoisky, in closing. 

“Now it’s your turn!” he said, pushing me forward, after the applause 
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had subsided and the little dove had hidden herself again in the blue 
depths of the shadowy araucarias. “You must speak, now.” 

“Yes, but about what?” 

“About the war.” 

“But I am quite—’ 

“Get on the table, quickly! You will be heard better, and it will be 
jollier.” 

At first I spoke very confusedly, and then all at once I felt that every- 
thing I had done in the past few days, every false start I had made, 
everything I had said and written—all these wretched personal trifles, were 
nothing, in comparison to what I had to say now, while these hundreds of 
soldiers’ eyes were fixed on me with loving attentiveness, with unshakable 
confidence. These men were greedy for words that had never been spoken 
before, and had not yet been found: absolutely new, audacious, stirring 
words, which must be spoken, at once, in the name of our party. I spoke 
enthusiastically, crisply, weightily. I spoke of what was in every heart and 
head. I spoke to the soldiers about the war. 

“Soldiers, they speak to you about the Front. It is true that Wilhelm is 
there. It is true that the cruel grins of the Krupp guns, the bristling steel 
of the Mausers and machine-guns threaten every step with a blast that 
brings death. But do not believe these new-fledged benefactors of yours, 
comrades, when they talk to you about your freedom: the benefactors who 
come to you with gold epaulettes on greenish tunics, and menace you with 
mortal dangers to our liberties. Do not believe those enemy speeches, com- 
rades! All those who shout so persistently for war to final victory are just 
as much your enemies as Wilhelm Hohenzollern and his train, as the 
Krupps and the Mannlichers. Do not believe those who plead for war to 
final victory. A few days ago, at a meeting of the Executive Committee, 
General Kornilov was asked categorically whether there was any hope, 
the least hope, of victory. If so, he was asked to bring out facts and figures 
to support his statement. Driven to the wall, the general was forced to 


3 


make this confession: ‘No, gentlemen. There is no hope of victory!’ So 
why do they preach the exact opposite, in the barracks? Just think of all 
the officers, armed with sabers and revolvers, their epaulettes sparkling, 
who want now to persuade you that the only salvation of the people lies in 
a victory over Germany; that therefore you ought to submit blindly to 
your commanders, and carry out every order issued by a general, without 
murmuring, even though it were to fight against the Soviet and the workers 
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in the street! It is they who also tell you, while they fawn on you obse- 
quiously, that for the salvation of the Fatherland all the soldiers in Petro- 
grad should be sent to the Front as soon as possible! But consider what 
that means! What is the motive behind it? Their purpose is obvious. They 
probably believe that the revolution is at an end. But the Tsar still sits in 
his castle as in Abraham’s bosom. He is guarded and protected by a retinue 
of devoted officers. When the time comes, this Nikolai will not hesitate to 
send against you that portion of the soldiers from the Front who as yet 
have no political ideas! And, for that matter, soldiers from the Front will 
not be necessary, if the officers succeed in putting you under the yoke again 
with the slogan: War to final victory! Then some big-boned hero, like 
General Ivanov, for example, or Captain Kutiepov, or Paulucci, or another, 
carrying out the Tsar’s bloody commands, will suddenly burst into your 
barracks and mercilessly mow down those who will not submit to him. 
Then a mad, brutal reckoning with our worker leaders will begin. That 
will be the end of our liberties! It will be all up with the eight-hour day! 
All up with the promise of land! And that is why they want war to final 
victory!” 

The dove was terrified once again by the storm of mad applause, and 
once more beat her wings against the big window-panes. Then a soldier 
began to speak. He had a smooth, expressionless face, like an apothecary’s, 
and he drawled out his words slowly, as though he were yawning. 

“Yes,” he said, “the speaker who preceded me is a well-informed fellow. 
That must be admitted. But, as you see, the school of illegality has been 
of no use to him. Why, it is demagogy, comrades! It is a game that is being 
played with the peasants’ unconscious instincts! Naturally, many of you 
want to go home—to Riasany Province, or Kalushsky. You have no great 
desire to go to the Front. That is very easy to understand. Who wants to 
go to his death? But is it possible that there are out-and-out traitors here, 
who are ready to stick their bayonets into the ground forthwith, and open 
the Front to the Germans? No. A class-conscious worker, soldier, or peasant 
will never behave like that! Is what we have gained—even the possibility 
of meeting here, now, openly—is all that nothing? Must we not protect 
what we have won, with our blood, with body and soul? The lieutenant has 
lied to you! He has lied! He has not spoken a word of truth! Beware of 
him! And if he has told you that you must fear the officers, I tell you this: 
fear officers like him!” 

The soldiers’ jaws quivered and danced, like the surface of water 
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whipped by storm. A strange disquiet came over me. Much of what this 
Menshevik had said against me, I myself had written, not long before, in 
my newspaper article. But why did he seek to divert the soldiers’ attention 
from all internal danger of counter-revolution? 

“Let me answer! I will answer!” said Nevsky, rising. 

But I jumped up on the table, impatiently. I looked in the faces of the 
assembled soldiers, and spoke frankly, straight from the shoulder. 

“That is right, comrades! There will be no quarter for those traitors in 
our midst who attempt to deliver into the hands of Wilhelm’s General 
Staff the liberties we have won with the blood of the people. But are we 
proposing, here, that you should abandon the Front? No. We have made 
no such proposition. We only say that we have a Front, in the trenches 
over there, but that we also have a Front here in Petrograd. We must end 
the war as quickly as possible. And that is only possible if your soldier 
hands dig out the last vestiges of the Tsarist muck, and root out all its 
parasites, who are trying deliberately to bring us to defeat, to crush our 
ever-growing worker power, to crush revolutionary Petrograd!” 


Down below, in the dark basement in which the servants of the Tsar’s 
mistress had lived, Podvoisky and Nevsky shook my hand long and 
cordially, and Sulimov brought me a crisp new party-membership card. 

The crowd of soldiers talked loudly and gleefully as they moved down 
the stairs, and the armored-car crews followed us with shining eyes. 

“You spoke well!” They surrounded me, difhdently, in the courtyard. 
“You hit the nail on the head, Comrade Officer. You must come to us more 
often! If you wish, we will take you where you want to go in a car. We 
have one here. Just say where, and we will have you there in a flash!” 


At the “League of Republican Officers”, I said nothing of my initiation 
to Kshessinskaia’s Villa. What had that to do with them? Since each one 
worked for his own party, what had my party work to do with them? I 
merely dropped in at the War Commission for a moment. 

“Are you sabotaging us?” Palichinsky smiled, blandly. “Are you setting 
up opposition against Potapov? It is quite useless, old fellow, quite useless. 
The general will be ripe very soon, and will fall of his own weight.” He 
raised his eyebrows and smiled mockingly. 

“Fine!” I thought. “If only our soldiers could be brought here from 
Kshessinskaia’s Villa, they would knock him down quickly enough!” 
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But I know that behind Potapov stood Palichinsky, and behind Palli- 
chinsky stood Gutchkov, and behind Gutchkov stood the Relations Com- 
mittee, which was composed of Filippovsky, Stieklov, Sukhanov, and 
Chkheidze himself. And above these was Kerensky, beating about hysteri- 
cally, like Kshessinskaia’s little white dove. The devil take high politics! I 
regretted only that I was not in touch with the soldier masses. It would be 
good, to agitate there! But that did not matter. For the moment, we would 
work on the subalterns. And it was for this purpose that I went over to the 
red and yellow Army and Navy building. In the red room in the corner 
there, the executive committee of the Soviet of Officers’ Delegates met. At 
these meetings the chairman was usually the tall, stout Captain Popov, calm 
as a mummy. But only when Gutchin was not around. The latter dashed 
around to every staff, every commission, and whenever he came back to 
us, he was out of breath, his eyes flashed, his black eyebrows quivered, and 
-his cheekbones danced. 

“Well, gentlemen, we have already become afhliated with the provisional 
government. Gutchkov himself received me very pleasantly, and promised 
his support. Besides, I have made arrangements with Palichinsky today, by 
telephone, for the executive committee of the Workers’ Delegates to receive 
us. We must be very cautious, there. We must all appear in a body. None 
of us must discuss the question of war or peace, politically. Aleksei 
Ivanovich requested that we keep silent on that question, just now. This 
evening we are to have a joint meeting with the soldiers’ section of the 
Soviet of Delegates, in Tavrichesky Palace. Do you understand what that 
means, gentlemen? It means a possibility that we shall succeed in getting 
into the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Delegates! Then we should get 
part of their seats in the Executive Committee, too! That would be a great 
success! Everything now depends on how we behave toward the soldier 
delegates at the joint meeting. We shall be there, and the—what are they 
called—the ‘republican officers,’ or ‘executives,’ or——-” He raised his eye- 
brows superciliously. In his haste he had obviously forgotten that I was a 
member of that League, also. 


I did not attend the reception of the officers’ delegates by the Executive 
Committee. I was not interested in keeping my mouth shut and playing 
the rdle of a marionette. In the evening, I met Liubarsky in the Tavri- 
chesky Palace canteen, where the food was very good, thanks to the prox- 
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imity of the Provisions Committee. While he opened two rations of tinned 
meat, one after the other, he unburdened his heart to me. 

“Yes. ... Why were you not there? Our Soviet of Officers’ Delegates 
has just been given a reception by the Executive Committee. Captain 
Gutchin seems to be a very good speaker. Not only were Sokolov, Stieklov 
and Skobeliev stirred with patriotic emotion by his speech, but even 
Chkheidze was affected. Filippovsky told me about it. The impression was 
produced, even, that they were the most important of the officers’ organiza- 
tion, rather than we in Room 24. We were only a sort of appendix! We'll see 
about that! We'll show them!” Liubarsky smiled cunningly. 

That evening, under the darkening glass ceiling of the hall of sessions, 
under the flashing crystal prisms of the giant chandelier, the haggard 
Bogdanov sat on the carved oak platform. Beside him were Filippovsky, 
Gutchin, and some soldier with a university pin on his chest, who was a 
delegate of the soldiers’ section of the Petrograd Soviet. Gutchin had the 
floor. He screamed like a tiger, turning at one moment to the few dozen 
soldiers who sat, half-asleep, on the delegates’ benches, and the next wink- 
ing villainously to the officers who sat on his right, of whom I was one. 
Berenstamm and Nikolisky nodded their heads to the rhythm of his words. 

“We soldiers and officers have a dream in common,” Gutchin squealed. 
“That dream is to defeat the Germans! Blood is flowing, gentlemen—red 
blood is flowing! And that blood unites us! It is our common blood, the 
blood of soldiers and the blood of officers. And so, soldiers, we bow low, 
to you, to your revolution, and to its victory!” 

A little soldier with slick black hair, the parti-colored insignia of the 
Guards on his collar and cuffs and a university pin on the right pocket of 
his itevka, dashed madly up to Gutchin and embraced him. The hall rocked 
with applause. Why not? An officer—a “revolutionary” officer—embraced 
a “revolutionary” private! I looked on, shuddering with disgust. Would 
there really be no one there to answer him? Some soldier would, of course. 
But the soldiers remained silent. Some of them even went up on the plat- 
form to embrace him also. I recognized Sheveliev among them. The 
officers looked at each other contentedly, and even Sinany and Liubarsky 
watched in silence this orgy of kissing, and did not stir. Bogdanov sat 
quietly at the table, as befitted a chairman, and moved his thick lips busily. 
How annoying it was that neither Padierin, nor Sadovsky, nor Borisov 
should be present at such an important meeting! 

I shook with excitement, and felt that I could no longer sit quietly. I 
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wanted to take part in this base, repugnant fraud, and could not bring 
myself to it. ] wanted to spit in the smug, broad face of this burly captain 
who was now winking cunningly at the officers. I mounted the platform, 
and calmed myself with a glass of water. Cautiously weighing every word, 
sO as not to excite the officers’ dupes, but nevertheless to demolish their 
cheap victory, I hinted that freedom needed to be guarded not only at 
the Front,’ but at the base as well. Neither Gutchkov nor the old generals 
were particularly trustworthy. But if we were to launch an attack at the 
Front, in the present condition of the armies and of the country, ignomin- 
ious defeat awaited us. The officers should say frankly, here and now, 
whether they were going to continue to rattle their sabers light-heartedly, 
as they had done until now, and keep up their endless shouting about war, 
or were going to join the soldiers in their demand for peace. 

Gutchin seemed to rage inwardly. He squinted furiously at me, and 
grinned so that his white teeth flashed like lightning. When he heard the 
unanimous applause that greeted my speech, he jumped to his feet, quite 
red. He probably wanted to rush up on the platform, but Chairman Bog- 
danov began to talk quietly, confidently, and reproachfully, like an ecclesi- 
astic dripping honey. 

“Of course, comrades, both our captain and our lieutenant are right. 
Quite right. One cannot fight forever. The democracy is not asleep. To- 
morrow or the next day a proclamation will be published and sent out by 
radio over the boundaries established by the front line. It will be an ardent, 
open appeal to all the peoples of the world. If the Germans refuse to 
answer it, we shall know that they are our enemies, our merciless enemies. 
And we shall have no mercy for such a merciless foe. Either they will tear 
our throats, or we shall tear theirs.” 

The hall roared applause, and the discussion of the war ended. 

Bogdanov began to speak: 

“Comrades, we shall now pass on to discussion of a project for a declara- 
tion of the rights of the soldiers, which the soldier section of our Soviet has 
worked out. I hope that in this discussion the soldiers’ delegates, the officers’ 
delegates, and the representatives of the officers’ executives will find that 
common tongue, that speech of blood united, of which Captain Gutchin 
was speaking.” 

Then began a repulsive process of haggling over every letter, every 
word, between the gold epaulettes on the right and the gray greatcoats on 
the left. It appeared from this test that soldiers and officers were absolutely 
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at variance. Everyone appeared sullen and weary. After something had 
been lopped off here, and something amended there, a sort of harmless 
neutrality was reached. A commission was elected for something or other. 
Captain Gutchin, surrounded by a crowd of officers, stood in front of the 
exit a long time, shouting excitedly, after the meeting was over. 

“Discipline! Yes, discipline! Without discipline, the army is absolutely 
worthless. But since discipline is essential, the officers must have some sort 
of authority over the soldiers. You will not be able to deny, my dear Revo- 
lutionary Lieutenant,” he flung at me, with a sneer, “that an army cannot, 
and does not, exist without discipline. You know that even in your 
democracy there is strict discipline. For example, at our joint meeting of 
the Executive Committee today, Chkhcidze said to us: ‘I am a soldier of 
the army of the proletariat, which is many million strong. And my rank 
is—General on trust!’ Mark that, Lieutenant! Chkheidze himself says that 
he is a general!” 

“Yes, captain, but he is that only ‘on trust’!” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“If the trust is not kept, then the general is deposed.” 

“You are wrong. A staff delegate can be treated like that, but a general 
is a general, in spite of everything, even if force is needed to maintain him 
in that rank.” 

“But at the moment, the force is in the hands of those who delegate 
the trust. The fate of Nikolai and all his generals is an obvious illustration 
of what generals may expect if they resist obstinately.” 

Gutchin turned red, and clenched his teeth. 


How fine it was, I thought, late that evening, when I locked myself up 
in Room 24 and prepared myself a bed on the divan—how fine it was that 
I had got in touch with the party committee! And what dear comrades 
were there! From now on, I was to be the military agitator of the party. I 
imagined the rage of all the Filippovskys and Gutchins! 

Someone knocked excitedly at my door. Should I answer it, or not? It 
was embarrassing to reveal the fact that I spent my nights there. But it 
was also unpleasant to remain silent. It might be something important. I 
opened the door, and a drunken captain rushed in. 

“Lieutenant! Lieutenant!” he shouted, excitedly. “So here you are! Here 
you are! You are wanted, urgently. They want you, urgently! I think it 
is the Executive Committee!” 
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“Their meeting ended long ago,” I grumbled wearily. 

“Put on your boots, quickly!” 

I dressed quickly, shut the door, and went out into the corridor, where 
I found Bogdanov waiting for me. 

“Yes, we want you, Tarasov-Rodionov. This captain here just came 
running in to us saying that he and some soldiers had found several barrels 
of gold, which someone was hiding, in defiance of the law, which as you 
know provides that all gold coin shall be turned over to the Bank. The 
captain says there is probably a colossal treasure there. I am afraid it will 
all be looted. Urgent measures must be taken, you understand—urgent 
measures, It is late now, so you had better take a patrol and seal up the 
gold. Here is a seal. Sadovsky will give you a car, downstairs. Dress and 
go. Just seal everything, and leave absolutely reliable soldiers there on 
guard. Tomorrow you will undertake a careful, official house-search, and 
draw up a detailed report. But everything must be done officially and 
formally; otherwise, they will complain about us. ... Gutchkov, and even 
Kerensky. . . .” 

“Well, where is the gold?” I asked the captain. 

“As I have already reported, it is in the villa of the Countess Ignatiev! 
Yes, yes—at the house of the Governor General’s widow! It seems there is 
a secret cellar behind the stairs, in which there are whole barrels of gold 
coins, brilliants, pearls, and treasures such as have never yet been seen. 
Come quickly! I left two officers and five soldiers there. J am afraid they 
will tear everything apart!” 

Bogdanov took me by the arm and led me aside. 

“Please seal everything at once, and post reliable sentries. You will be 
responsible to us for the outcome of this affair. We do not know this 
captain at all, and besides, he does not seem to be very reliable.” 


The Preobrazhensky regimental committee put reliable soldiers at my 
disposal. We came to a narrow, gloomy, two-story house, with two entrances 
and vulgar glazed balconies that looked over the dim snow-covered sur- 
face of the Neva. A wet wind whistled down the desolate bank. We had 
met neither pedestrians nor vehicles. A long row of the gloomy, dusty 
villas of the old fashionable nobility cowered down here, withered and 
toothless, apprehensive of the revolution. 

The old countess must have been on the second-floor. Everyone down- 
stairs moved as silently as he could. Two servants stood in a narrow 
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passage here, in front of a tiny, almost invisible door. Beside them a sub- 
altern slept lightly, his head going up and down. 

“Here! Here, please!” The captain broke off a wire and opened a door, 
exposing a large room crammed from top to bottom with boxes and trunks. 
His soldiers, crawling out from somewhere, sleepy, in dirty, torn great- 
coats, surrounded him in a trice. He proposed that I should sort out the 
treasure with him, immediately. Both his officers supported the proposition 
warmly. But the Preobrazhensky soldiers whom I had posted at the door 
allowed no one else to enter the little room, and I announced that I would 
not sort out the valuables until the next day, and then only in the presence 
of officials from the State Bank and the Ministry of Justice. I demanded a 
light and the key of the steel door of the concrete vault, which I shut up 
fast. Then I melted sealing-wax over the light and sealed the two ends of 
a string with which I bound the lock. The drunken captain watched my 
movements with jealous fury. 

“An Imperial Chancellor, eh?” he sneered. “An educated fellow! You 
needn’t turn up your nose that way! I saw the way you fawned on General 
Potapov!” 

“That will be enough!” His comrades pulled him away. “Why are you 
getting all excited? There are plenty more villas around here yet! Let us 
go at once, and——” 

“I forbid you to make house-searches!” I interrupted brusquely. Then I 
turned to the captain: “I expected more discipline and order from you— 
and you are a Front officer, too!” 

“Yes, a Front officer!” he shouted proudly. “And I submit—yes, I 
submit, although it is insulting in the extreme—to your distrust of us 
fighters from the Front! Come, boys, let us go home! About face! March!” 

“Where are the people of the house?” I asked the black-stockinged 
servant who held my light. 

“Their Highnesses deign to be upstairs.” 

““Highnesses’! . . . ‘deign’! . . . But, my dear fellow, there is a revolu- 
tion now!” 

The multicolored panes of the great stained window over the marble 
staircase gleamed dully in the dusk. A door on the second floor led to the 
house chapel. There was a smell of incense and bad lamp oil. 

A fat young girl waddled clumsily, goose-like, out of the twilight of a 
dreary oak-paneled dining-room, in which variegated little lamps flickered 
before coal-black ikons. 
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“The young countess!” the servant whispered. 

“Mama asks you to excuse her, as she is unable to receive you.” She 
looked at me calmly out of pale, bird-like eyes, wiped her dirty, long, red 
nose, and curtsied. “Tell me, please, officer—there is no danger for us, is 
there? We are so miserable! Our papa was formerly the Governor General, 
and as you know he was most brutally murdered by the revolutionists. We 
are all alone here. One of my brothers is in the army, and the other is 
with the Embassy in Paris. And mama is so far removed from politics! So 
very far!” 

I calmed her, gave her the key to look after until next morning, and 
asked her to get the sentries something to eat. 

“In the morning, your valuables will be inspected by State Bank offi- 
cials,” I said. 

“Excuse me a thousand times,” she said, officiously, pulling her simple 
brown school-dress back over her voluptuous bosom. “Today is a fast day, 
and we have nothing in the house but an Italian salad.” 

The Italian salad was rank and oily, but the soldiers even enjoyed it. 
I assigned a gigantic divan not far from the guarded door, in the room of 
the Parisian count, to the five soldiers who were not on sentry post. I 
forbade the sentries to sit down, so that they would be sure not to drop 
off to sleep. 

Early in the morning I drove to the State Bank, over Katherina Canal, 
over the narrow suspension bridge supported by golden-winged black 
panthers. There was no ice now on the black water that lay between the 
sloping granite walls. I looked at the Treugolnik factory, in whose roof 
I had bored some holes, and the cornices of whose upper windows I had 
shattered with bullets. The same gray gentleman was still the manager of 
the bank, but now he was calm and haughty. He recognized me immedi- 
ately, and promised to put two absolutely trustworthy treasurers at my 
disposal within two hours. I rang up the Ministry of Justice. The official I 
spoke to took a long time to understand what I was talking about. Finally, 
I explained everything to him, and he promised to send me an ofhcial. 

My sentries stood before the door, and its seals were intact. Some of 
the other soldiers still wallowed on the divan, and others were busy at the 
writing table. 

The bank officials, dry, efficient fellows, who looked like walking 
ledgers, came very soon. Immediately behind them a rosy-cheeked, jauntily 
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dressed youth breezed in, wearing an officers’ greatcoat with narrow gold 


epaulettes. 
“I am attached to the Ministry of Justice. Name, Dantchich. I am an 
assessor. I know Kerensky personally. Moreover, I hope . . . Kerensky 


promised to get me the post of substitute state’s attorney here very 
soon... 

When we came to open the door, it turned out that the key had been 
mislaid. The young countess said she had handed it to her mother the night 
before. So we went up to see her. The old countess sat in an armchair, her 
yellow face, evil and false, bent over an old prayer-book with massive 
bronze clasps. 

“I have forgotten, my dear sir, I have entirely forgotten where I put it, 
in my haste. Anyway, I believe there is no danger. . .. Wait a while—per- 
haps it will be found.” 

We cursed the old woman in our hearts, but there was nothing to do 
but to send to the Bank for an acetylene outfit. An hour later a blue flame 
hissed and whistled as it ate through the steel heart of the door to cut the 
lock out. The whole place was filled with clouds of biting yellow smoke. 
When the door had been opened, the officials brought out the treasure, 
put it on the table and weighed and assessed each item. Dantchich and I 
sat by and watched them. No gold coins were found. Obviously, what the 
captain had mistaken for gold coins was a heap of massive gold medals 
among the bracelets, brooches, and other aristocratic plunder in the boxes. 
The most valuable things were very costly objects of personal adornment: 
all sorts of necklaces, pearls, brilliants, diadems, collars, and earrings of 
brilliants and sapphires. According to the official valuation, the most pre- 
cious of all were certain great silver butterflies, with pearls as big as nuts. 
Several hundred salt-cellars of gold and silver, with inlays and mosaics, 
were difficult to assess. The deceased Governor General Count Ignatiev, a 
famous suppressor of peasant revolts, had put these salt-cellars in his pocket 
when he went on official journeys, in the course of which “grateful” 
peasants, with the whip of the police chief over their heads, presented him 
with bread and salt. 

It took all day to invoice the treasure and put it back into the little con- 
crete cell. We managed to shut the now lockless door after a fashion, and 
sealed it up again with sealing-wax. ‘ 

It would be a good idea, I thought, to doneseate these ornaments, which 
were worth many hundred thousand roubles—and not only those of 
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Countess Ignatiev, but also those in the other villas, and in the bank vaults. 
Then the Executive Committee of the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Delegates would not have had to beg for a subsidy. I called Bogdanov on 
the telephone, at Tavrichesky Palace, and gleefully told him of the results 
of my commission. 

“Where shall I have the treasure taken, now?” 

“What are you thinking of? It is private property! Don’t touch it! 
Besides, Kerensky himself has interested himself in this affair, so that you 
will have to go to him personally for further orders.” 

Dantchich took up the telephone. But he could not reach Kerensky. 
Acting Minister Pereversov, who finally managed to get in touch with 
Kerensky, ordered us to leave the treasure where it was and relinquish it to 
its proper owners. 

Dantchich took charge of this procedure. I said good-by, and marched 
the sentries away. What relief it was to breathe the fresh night air along 
the banks of the Neva, when, with my soldiers, I was at last able to leave 
that dowager’s villa, gray with cobwebs and mildew, reeking with lamp 
oil, Italian salad, fetid incense, and the odor of that aristocratic hypocrite 
who was putrefying alive! 

The mildewed soul of the thousand-year-old feudal world of the nobility, 
cloven by the February thunderstorm which had not yet ceased to rage! 








Chapter 14 


I sPENT the night, as formerly, on the sofa in Room 24. When the dusty 
windows of the water-tower opposite began to glimmer in the morning 
sun, I rose hastily, stretched myself, and watched the deserted park grounds 
in front of the mansion come to life. Sentries relieved each other, marching 
with heavy, regular tread. Newspaper-carriers ran swiftly to and fro, 
stooping over their bulging bags. Trucks loaded with sacks and boxes of 
foodstuffs chugged up to the wing of the palace. Soldiers’ deiegations, 
sent from the Front to find out what news there was of prospective peace, 
came in timidly. The porter knocked at my door, bringing a pile of fresh 
newspapers. I quickly tied up my blanket and pillow and put them under 
the divan, washed hastily in the toilet opposite, and ran into the kitchen 
for a tin teapot full of boiling water. On my way back I obtained a bite of 
bread, some butter, and some sugar from friendly students attached to the 
Maintenance Committee, and then sat down to my newspapers. I had 
time to read only our Pravda with real attention. I ran hastily through 
the Petrograd Soviet News, glanced carelessly through the Menshevik 
Workers’ Paper. After I left, the subalterns, Liubarsky and Sinany, the 
regimental surgeon Latishinsky, and sometimes Lieutenant Petrov, who 
came in more and more rarely, would read the papers. The other members 
of the presiding council of the “League of Republican Offcers” read 
People’s Will, the Social-Revolutionary daily for which Mstislavsky and 
Filippovsky wrote. As for the People’s Army, no one read that except 
Mstislavsky, who edited it. Sinany zealously forwarded copies of it to the 
Front, entrusting thick bundles to the soldiers’ delegations who came fro 
the Front to Tavrichesky Palace. So far as I could observe, everyone i 
Room 24 read our Bolshevik Pravda. A blue mist of secret disquiet ema 
nated from all eyes when I caught them reading it. Sometimes, too, someone 
would jump up unexpectedly in pleased surprise: 

“Just look, comrade! This seems to be your newly arrived Kameniev 
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writing, in the lead article, that the new French government has renounced 
plans of conquest. God grant it may be true! But where does he get the 
information?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. Let him write!” Latishinsky growled calmly, puffin 
at his cigarette. “At any rate, it is better than this demagogy about the 
Soviets which Stalin has written here. “The Soviets, he says ‘are the 
organs of the still-developing revolution, organs of the rising power of the 
constantly growing solidarity of the proletariat and the peasantry!’ Think 
of that! The constantly growing solidarity of the workers, revolutionar 
by their very nature, and the reactionary petit-bourgeois masses of the 
peasantry! And that’s written by a Marxian!” He spat contemptuously. 

Sometimes they even sought me out, and, flushing with delight, thrust 
the Pravda under my nose. 

“Read that! It will do you good! Just read what your Kameniev writes 
‘Our task is not the disorganization of the revolutionary army, nor is our 
watchword a mere empty ‘Down with the war!’ Our task is to bring 
pressure on the Provisional Government so that it will openly make a 
attempt to move all the belligerent nations to enter into immediate negotia 
tions for the conclusion of peace.’ You see, that is not the same as youl 
knife-at-the-throat opinion! It is even sufficient to ‘move them’; and _ he 
says ‘all belligerent nations’! and what was it that you said, now?” 

“What did I say? I said exactly the same thing,” I defended mysel 
somewhat confusedly. 

“No, Lieutenant, you said something similar, but not the same thing 
not by a long way. We have heard how you clashed with Gutchin.” 

There was no more attraction for me in the work of the “League o 
Republican Offers.” I was glad to go back to glittering Kshessinskaia’ 
Villa, when Padierin handed me a note from Podvoisky: “Come to us a 


noon today, without fail.” 


Eager soldiers from every regiment in Petrograd filled the spaciou 
room on the second floor, next to the empty bedroom in which the Petro 
grad Committee of the Bolsheviks had recently held a meeting on the e 
pelled Ballerina’s wide bed. Here were the shaven and the unshaven, thi 
natty and the tattered. The gold epaulettes of bashful young subaltern 
gleamed only rarely and timidly among the varied insignia of privat 
soldiers. Podvoisky kept running through the constantly increasing crowc 
happy as a man on his birthday, enthusiastically shaking every hand, i 
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troducing everyone to everyone. He beamed as he dictated a special number 
of the Soldiers’ Pravda. Alongside Podvoisky floated the smiling face of 
Nevsky. 

We officers quickly became acquainted. Second-Lieutenant Kudeliko, 
tall, red-haired, brown-eyed, gave me his hand, gently, almost timidly. The 
other subalterns also came over to me, one after the other; the brothers 
Balandin, who looked like rosy-cheeked peasant lads; dark Vishnievsky, 
with peering eyes; gray-eyed Katziubinsky, with long face and fine, lean 
nose; Dsenies, beaming and red-cheeked as a girl; Rudnik, very serious; 
the long-maned Arutiunian, and fat, curly-haired Shenievsky, who blinked 
timidly. 

“And here is our general, too,” they smiled, as fat and stocky Lieutenant 
Dashkievich strode over to us, clutching his black beard, his spectacles 
gleaming. 

“Tt’s you, friend!” he said, suddenly slapping me on the shoulder. “Here 
is a countryman of mine, brothers!” he shouted, beaming and smiling. 
“Have you forgotten our night march? Do you remember how the police 
peppered us with machine-guns in front of the Putilov works? I have 
wondered ever since where our artillery officer had gone. I asked Ilynsky, 
but he did not know, either.” 

Podvoisky sat down at the table, and everyone rushed into the adjoining 
rooms with a great noise, to bring in benches, chairs, and soft blue satin 
seats. But soon the noise subsided, and all the officers and soldiers listened 
attentively as Podvoisky began to speak. Only here and there a few con- 
tinued to look mockingly and indifferently at the high walls hung with 
faded silk tapestries. 

“Comrades!” said Podvoisky, “we have assembled here to form a Bol- 
shevik fighting organization, following the directions of our party com- 
mittee. It is the duty of every Bolshevik in the army systematically to 
bring in all our Bolshevik forces, from every regiment, here, at once, 
without neglecting his present work. Of course, the soldiers are first. But 
it seems that there are quite a number of officers in our ranks, besides. 
They are all here now, those comrades who have already started to lay 
plans for carrying on our underground work. They must immediately help 
us to find ways and means of agitation and propaganda in every division 
in which we may expect a sharp clash with the reactionary officers.” 

Nevsky succeeded Podvoisky. He called for propaganda in the barracks 


to counteract the provocatory rumors spread among the soldiers by Miliu- 
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kov’s Cadet party representing the workers as slackers who did not want 
to work all day, but only eight hours, and still get white bread to eat, while 
the soldiers in the trenches froze all day, and those in Petrograd never even 
got to see white bread. 

“Yes, comrades, that’s exactly what the Cadets are up to!” a gigantic 
soldier in a shaggy fur cap interrupted Nevsky suddenly. ‘The ‘People’s 
Freédom’ party showers our troops with their leaflets. They say the work- 
ers are spongers and parasites; that they are manufacturing no munitions 
for the Front; that they are under Wilhelm’s thumb, and that is why they 
will work only eight hours. Those leaflets have created panic in the bar- 
racks. You are right, comrades, when you say that every head must be 
struck off this hydra.” 

Nevsky sat down quietly, his eyes shining. The most important thing 
was to arouse the soldiers. Another soldier stood up. 

“I will tell you about the new oath, comrades,” he said. “When we read 
it in our battalion committee we were knocked all in a heap. They de- 
manded that we should take the oath tomorrow. We declared unanimously 
that we would not take it under any circumstances. Why, judge for your- 
selves! It says: “We bind ourselves to submit to the Provisional Govern- 
ment.’ And nothing else. There is not a word about the Soviets, the Revo- 
lution, the defense of our liberty—nothing about any of that. What would 
happen if it should suddenly occur to this Provisional Government—which 
was set up by the Soviet in consequence of our folly—to dissolve the Soviet? 
What could the soldiers do in that case? And so, comrades, I propose that 
this oath be changed, through the instrumentality of the soldiers’ section 
of the Soviet.” 

“Comrades, before you leave,” said Sulimov, “you absolutely must get 
in touch with your district organizations. Comrade Boky, in the secretariat 
of the party committee here, will explain all about that in detail.” 

Boky turned out to be a narrow-chested, dark-haired student of the 
School of Mines. Lean-faced, quiet, self-possessed, he looked piercingly 
and rather ironically at anyone he was addressing. 

“Where do you live, and where is your post?” he said to me rather 
slowly, examining me thoroughly. 

“In Tavrichesky Palace. I am on the Executive Committee of the 
Soviet.” 

“Then with whom else do you want to get in touch? If anything should 
turn up, come directly to me, but it will be even simpler for you to keep 
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in communication with our people on the Executive Committee. We have 
many new men there now. Muranov, Kameniev, and Stalin have just ar- 
rived from Siberia. We are also expecting Lenin, from Switzerland. It is 
hard to get out of there, devil take it! It can’t be done through Germany, 
and France and England won’t let him through. The best thing to do 
would be to send him an airplane. But even that would be fired on in 
every country over which it passed!” He smiled scornfully. 


Next day, I saw all the newly arrived comrades, at the meeting of 
the Executive Committee. Kameniev, calm and dignified, sat opposite 
Chkheidze, listening in a bored manner, and twirling his curly mustache, 
which drooped over his gold-flecked beard. One could read nothing in his 
calm, immobile face, although the Right Wing Menshevik Gvosdiov was 
launching a most vigorous attack on the Bolshevik “defeatist” agitation. 
Stalin stood by the window with his hands in the pockets of a worn, stained 
brown overcoat, which someone had probably given him when he started 
on his return from exile. His Adam’s apple moved up and down, nervously, 
as though the collar of his Russian blouse were too narrow. He screwed 
up his obstinate Asiatic eyes, and his ironic look seemed to go through 
and through everyone present. Sunlight, reflected from a tea-glass on the 
window-sill, played on his thin brown cheeks, his mustache, his low fore- 
head and bushy black hair. I did not hear what was being discussed. 
Mstislavsky came up to me, unexpectedly, on tip-toe, pulled my sleeve, and 
beckoned to me to come out. 

“In the first place,” he said, threatening me playfully with his fore- 
finger, “what are you doing here again? And in the second place,” he 
looked around, uneasily, “come to my house as quickly as possible, with- 
out attracting any attention. You remember it? You were there with me, 
once. There is a secret meeting of the whole board at my place today. 
And the strictest secrecy, please!” 


Ten minutes later, I was at Mstislavsky’s house. In his room, the walls 
of which were lined from top to bottom with books, I found Latishinsky, 
Sinany, Giekov, and Vassilichikov. Liubarsky came in soon after. Msti- 
slavsky shut the door, and for a few seconds all those present looked at 
each other in silence. 

“Comrades,” Mstislavsky began, “first of all we must swear to one an- 
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other that no one shall ever know of this conference, no matter what its 
result may be.” 

All nodded with silent self-possession. Something interesting was afoot. 

“Most of you know the object of our meeting,” said Mstislavsky. “We 
have just received information, from reliable sources, that the Provisional 
Government is afraid of revolutionary Petrograd, feels itself helpless and 
in danger here, and intends to flee to Moscow. The whole matter will be 
brought before the Executive Committee secretly. The Government’s plans 
for the future are not known. But we, as fighting representatives of the 
free democracy, must be ready for everything. Does anyone wish to make 
any suggestions?” 

“The whole government should be arrested immediately!” said Giekov 
briskly. “They must be arrested the moment they entrain. I have had very 
good connections with the Nikolaievsky line, ever since I refused to let the 
Tsar’s train through.” 

“And what about Kerensky?” asked Liubarsky, his face going abso- 
lutely white. 

“He must be arrested also, of course!” Giekov crowed. 

“Yes, there is no way out of it—he must be arrested also,” said Msti- 
slavsky, perplexed. “And then, later on, he can be released. . . .” 

“And who is going to arrest them all?” I asked. 

“We, of course. That is, the officer-executives of February 27th, and no 
one else!” Mstislavsky declaimed solemnly. “I shall give the signal for the 
arrest, personally. Giekov will be assigned to discover the day and hour 
of their departure, and to see that I am informed in time. Everyone must 
keep himself in readiness, and no one should leave Room 24. If the Gov- 
ernment has decided to leave Petrograd, it is probably preparing a counter- 
revolutionary rising. We shall anticipate tt, and confront the Executive 
Committee with a fait accomplt.” 

We swore to each other to preserve the strictest secrecy in this matter, 
and left Mstislavsky’s house separately, as we had come. 

But the Government did not leave town. 


One day Skobeliev sought me out. 
“Comrade Officer, we need you, urgently. There is a radio station in 
Tavrichesky Palace, over which we have sent out an appeal to the peoples 
of the whole world. It is somewhere in Palichinsky’s War Commission. 
The officers there are occupied very suspiciously, it seems to me... . 


PP) 
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“I can well believe—— 

“Now, we want this radio outfit, urgently. We daily expect an answer 
from the Germans. Perhaps we are planning something ourselves....Ina 
word, the Executive Committee yesterday resolved to take control of the 
radio station. We want you to look after the matter.” 

“But, I am not a radio operator.” 

“That doesn’t matter. Find some expert who is loyal--an officer. Find 
absolutely trustworthy soldiers who are radio operators, and move the 
whole station close to us. You will have the political management of the 
affair, and bear the whole responsibility.” 

I got the necessary papers, signed by Chkheidze and Gvosdiov, the same 
day. Palichinsky was very much displeased, but he had to concur when he 
saw Chkheidze’s name and Gvosdiov’s. I found an officer who was also a 
radio operator, in the “League of Republican Officers.” He was a Captain 
Roder. I recruited soldiers of Bolshevik leanings from Kshessinskaia’s Villa. 
By the second day I had moved the whole radio outfit downstairs into two 
rooms formerly occupied by the Provisions Committee. 

From time to time, Skobeliev would ask me, very sadly: 

“Well, what’s up? Isn’t there the least spark of hope for peace in the 
air? Are the Scheidemanns of Berlin still silent?” 

“The Scheidemanns are silent, and the proletariat is silent,” I sighed, 
regretfully. “Only the warlike thunder of the Kaiser’s battleships disturbs 
the air-waves.” 

On another occasion, tall, broad Stieklov came rushing up to me. 

“Come, comrade officer, come quickly!” He took me by the sleeve, 
throwing my coat over my shoulders. “They have just telephoned us from 
Peter Paul Fortress that a rising is being planned there. The devil take 
them! The car is waiting; please come quickly!” 

Chkheidze and Gvosdiov signed an order authorizing us to inspect the 
fortress from top to bottom. 

“The devil knows what is happening there,” Stieklov growled on the 
Way, as our car zig-zagged from side to side of the ice-covered roadway. 
“It seems certain that Kerensky has bewildered and confused them. He is 
probably releasing the prisoners that were put in Troubetzkoy Bastion dur- 
ing’ the February days. The soldiers would certainly get excited about 
that!” 

The gloomy fortress stretched vast and mighty along the left side of 
Troitzky Bridge. In the midst of the fortress rose light and playful the 
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gray belfry of a church, its gilt spire eaten with rust. The muzzles of cannon 
gray with age looked sternly over the breast-works of gray granite. We 
drove across a wooden bridge to a gigantic iron-grated gate. A sentinel 
looked over our papers in a bored manner, and telephoned someone about 
our arrival. The iron gate creaked miserably, and our car dived under 
a moist stone archway, out across a broad, desolate square, then past low, 
one-story buildings and naked birches. On the left we saw the com- 
mandant’s house, and on the right the dark, gloomy church. 

“You come from the Soviet?” A tall, stooping figure ran up to our car. 
“I telephoned to you. Permit me to introduce myself—Captain Bers, vice- 
commandant of the Fortress.” He stooped even lower, and wagged his 
head officiously. He had a dark face, and his cheeks were unshaven. 

The Commandant, on Kerensky’s orders, was releasing from the Fortress, 
one after the other, the Tsarist diplomats who had been arrested during 
the February days. The soldiers, through their elected Fortress Committee, 
were protesting this action, and had threatened that they themselves would 
arrest the commandant and imprison him in the Fortress. All this the vice- 
commandant told us on our way in. He seemed to have been trying to 
play both sides, and to have realized suddenly that both stools he was 
standing on were being pulled out from under him, and that he was going 
to fall between them. 

We came to the commandant, a short, jolly captain. 

“I am simply being torn apart,” he said, with a comical gesture. “You 
issue one order; Gutchkov quite a different one; and Kerensky’s orders 
contradict both. Which orders am I to obey? Whose orders? The soldiers 
threaten to arrest me. Under present circumstances, it 1s much more difh- 
cult to carry on with my duties than it would be to sit tight behind bolts 
and bars. I am very glad that you have come, and I shall be glad indeed if 
you will somehow bring the soldiers to their senses. You have corrupted 
them yourselves, with your orders. Elections! . . . Committees! . . . No, 
gentlemen. It is one iron hand that is needed. Nothing is of any use with- 
out discipline. The best thing would be for you to allow me to dissolve 
this stupid Fortress Committee. Then things would be quiet again, and if 
anyone should try to disrupt that quiet, he would simply be stuck in the 
fortress! Besides, I have a substitute here who is perfectly impossible! He 
must go! I have already spoken of it to the staff.” 

A soldier who was chairman of the Committee received us very dis- 
trustfully, in the Fortress office, which reeked of mildew. When he heard 
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who we were, his face beamed, and he complained bitterly that he did 
not know what to do. 

“They brought us a whole crowd of Tsarist ministers here, from the 
Duma. We shut them up in Troubetzkoy Bastion, where they were sub- 
jected ta the strictest regulations. Now, meat, cakes, and even wine are 
being taken in to the prisoners every day. The Committee, of course, has 
declared that such things can be tolerated no longer. We are suddenly 
answered by an order from Kerensky that all are to be released! Freedom 
and democracy must rule, now. .. . Almost every day, for several days, 
some one of these fellows has been taken away—transferred to another 
prison, they tell us, just to calm us, but what we hear is that they are all 
being released... . And this is freedom! We cannot discover where the 
orders come from. We just learned, through the officers’ servants, that there 
was a secret meeting of all our officers, last week, at which it was decided 
to install long-range artillery in our fortress. We cannot understand why 
they need heavy artillery here. Thus far, there have never been any guns 
here except these ancient cannon, which used to fire twelve shots at noon 
every day. We have elected a substitute commandant. On the whole, he is 
not such a bad officer. But sometimes he drinks, and then he smashes all 
the window-panes. And then, he will not recognize our soldiers’ rights. 
This is a fortress, he says, not a parliament. Our whole garrison, naturally, 
supports the Provisional Government and the Executive Committee. We 
cannot possibly allow that counter-revolutionary captain to remain here. 
We have already told him that if he takes the slightest liberties, we will 
pull off his epaulettes and lock him up!” 

Stieklov calmed him down, and then took Bers aside, and talked things 
over with him. 

“You must get in touch with the party,” I remarked cautiously, looking 
at the ill-humored chairman of the Soldiers’ Committee. “Then things will 
go much more smoothly.” 

“Of course! Many of us have already enrolled. That is a good party, 
and truly our own party.” 

“Do you go to the meetings, too?” I asked joyfully. “The place is not 
far from here.” 

“No, we meet here. An agitator has come to us twice, already, and has 
explained many things to us. But recently he has ceased coming, and we 
have not been holding any meetings, either. Probably there is nothing 
more to be explained.” 
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“What party are you talking about?” I asked, cautiously. 
“The Social Revolutionaries. .. .” 


“A disgusting business,” Stieklov growled, on the way back. “The ofh- 
cers are up to something, that’s clear; and Bers is no good. It might be 
better to,elect a commandant from among ourselves. . . .” He looked 
thoughtfully at me, and was silent. 

In the evening, the Board of Republican Officers held a meeting. 

“The Executive Committee today decided to appoint a commandant 
for Peter Paul Fortress from among our number,” said Filippovsky. “Stiek- 
lov, Skobeliev, and many others, especially the Bolsheviks’—he looked at 
me and smiled—“propose Lieutenant Tarasov-Rodionov. We are to con- 
firm the Committee’s decision. The post is of extraordinary importance. 
So, let us examine the heart and kidneys of every one of us in turn, with- 
out constraint, and then decide whom we are to elect.” 

My heart tightened. What an honor, I thought, to be made the master 
of the citadel! The granite bastions would not be without long distance 
guns for too long a time, under my rule; but on the other hand, the im- 
prisoned ministers would get pretty hungry for cakes and delicate foods. 
I should know how best to meet the gold-braided enemy, at the first 
counter-revolutionary attempt, too, if it were made in Petrograd’s remotest 
corner. 

I listened in excited silence while everyone was examined in turn as a - 
possible candidate. Filippovsky was more concerned with his work on the 
Executive Committee. Mstislavsky already had as much as he could do, 
editing the newspaper. Sinany was secretary. Latishinsky was regimental 
surgeon, and so he could not become commandant of the Fortress. Every- 
one smiled. Latishinsky, embarrassed, drooped his bristling mustache. 

“Giekov, perhaps?” said Liubarsky, diplomatically. 

Everyone looked at Giekov. 

“Gentlemen!” He put his head to one side, blushed, and beamed. “I 
can now speak frankly, for I have got everything clear in my own mind. 
I am a Social Revolutionary, and the party program satisfies me completely. 
I can say nothing more for myself. Everyone here knows of my activities 
during the February days, and you know, too, from that despatch to the 
Tsar, which——” 

“Yes, we know, we know!” The board members simultaneously made a 
weary gesture of defense. 
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When they finally succeeded in getting Giekov shut off, he was in- 
sulted, and sulked in silence. Filippovsky stroked his little black beard, and 
said briskly: 

“No, after all, we cannot give Giekov this post. He is not yet well 
enough known in the Executive Committee.” 

They decided to elect me. No one opposed, but Liubarsky quivered 
with fury, and Sinany sighed ominously. 

“We have made a careful study of you,” said Filippovsky. He was sud- 
denly very glum, as though he reflected the general temper, and he thrust 
himself up close to me. “It cannot be denied that you have a great deal of 
courage and self-control. But if the least sign of Bbnapartism should ap- 
pear, then look out!” His eyes flashed menacingly. “Then we ourselves will 
smash you!” 

I started up, insulted. 

“Don’t be so naif,” Filippovsky smiled. He was quite calm again. “We 
are not speaking of personal, individual Bonapartism, here. Kshessinskaia 
Villa is not very far from here. ... But mark well: you are getting 
this post in Peter Paul Fortress only as a disciplined member of our League 
of Republican Officers, and you must swear to us that you will follow our 
directions exclusively. So make your decision!” 

“Do you wish me to resign from my party?” 

“Why be so crude?” said Mstislavsky, trying to calm me. “You can 
quietly remain a member of your party, but the discipline of our League 
must be maintained, especially toward the Executive Committee of the 
Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Delegates.” 

“Very well,” I said, frankly. “I shall be guided by the decisions of the 
Executive Committee. What else could I follow, after all?” 

“Well, then, everything is arranged,” said Filippovsky, with a friendly 
smile. 

Next day, at the Executive Committee, Salutsky informed me they had 
just voted to make me commandant of Peter Paul Fortress and to get con- 
firmation of the decision in the form of an official order from Minister 
Gutchkov. 

“But please note,” Stieklov added, amiably, “that you must first see 
Kerensky personally about this appointment. Troubetzkoy Bastion, in 
which all the arrested diplomats and courtiers are held, is under his personal 
supervision. It would be profitable for you to talk to him.” 
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“We shall certainly arrange that for you,” said Filippovsky, with a brisk 
nod. 


Next morning, Filippovsky informed me that the matter had already 
been mentioned to Kerensky, who would receive me in the Ministry of 
Justice during the day. 

I shaved carefully, cleaned my clothes, put on my Jitevka with the uni- 
versity badge, and punctually at the appointed hour, I rattled my spurs on 
the marble steps of the Ministry. The spacious reception room glowed with 
the reddish reflections of the parquetry. A whole gallery of people sat 
along the wall on silk-upholstered gilded chairs and sofas; little old men, 
all wrinkles, who coughed politely into their fists; painted little ladies; 
lounging advocates with crackling starched shirts. After three officials had 
been given audiences, Kerensky received me, out of turn. 

“I am very glad to know you, Revolutionary Officer!” he said, jumping 
up eagerly from his seat, offering me a chair, and sitting down opposite 
me. 

“We are slightly acquainted already,” I said, difidently. “I handed over 
to you some packets of orders from Nicholas I.” 

“Packets? ... Orders? .. .” He wrinkled his forehead and looked at 
the ceiling. “No, I do not remember. But that is not so important. Your 
friends were telling me that you took an active part in the February days. 
That is heroic. The Revolution cannot show herself ungrateful. You have 
been rewarded? ... No? ... What unpardonable remissness! That will 
be remedied immediately. I shall write to Gutchkov—no, to his representa- 
tive, General Manikovsky. What is it that you wish, please? First of all, of 
course, the Cross of St. George! But that is much too little. Would you 
like a promotion? Well, I congratulate you with all my heart, my dear 
fellow, on the Cross of St. George and a promotion!” He wrote a hasty 
little note. “I congratulate you in the name of our great bloodless Revolu- 
tion!” 

He handed me the note, and stood up. 

Was that all, I thought? How about the Fortress? 

“Comrade Minister,” I interupted him difhdently. “I only took up your 
time today because yesterday the Executive Committee resol ved——” 

“Oh, yes. You mean the Fortress?” He did not let me finish. “What 
do you want that for, officer? But you have just been given a fine reward! 
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Do you think it is too little in comparison with your services?” He smiled 
pointedly. 

“I did not fight for any reward, Minister. I want no rewards. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee has entrusted me with the post. May I count on——” 

“What has the Executive Committee to do with it?” said Kerensky, im- 
patiently. “Everything depends on me, exclusively. I am the minister! 
Very well, you will get this appointment. Please give me that note. I shall 
write something more on it. There, I have written: “This officer is to be 
appointed commandant of Peter Paul Fortress, this appointment to take 
effect immediately. Arrangements have already been made with Aleksei 
Ivanovich Gutchkov.’ Are you satisfied? I wish you luck and success.” He 
held out his hand to me, thus giving me to understand that my audience 
was at an end. 

“How agreeable and sensible this Kerensky is!” I thought, as I trium- 
phantly stuck the precious note in my pocket. 

General Manikovsky, modest, elderly and gray-haired, the Vice-Minister 
of War, received me in a very friendly manner when he learned that I 
came from the Executive Committee. 

“Very well!” he said, thoughtfully, when he had read Kerensky’s note. 
“Everything will be seen to promptly, Lieutenant, since Aleksei Fyodoro- 
vich Kerensky has agreed to it. Rest assured, these orders will go through 
within the next few days. Where can we find you? At Tavrichesky Palace?” 

“Could I not take over command of the Fortress at once?” 

“No, we must be more considerate of the former commandant. Have a 
little patience, please!” He smiled slyly and gave my hand a friendly shake. 

I went over to Kshessinskaia’s Villa to share my joy with my comrades 
there. 

“You managed it very skilfully,” said the secretary, Miechonoshin, 
springing gleefully to his feet. “We can come over and see you. Have you a 
printing-press there? There must be one. Podvoisky has been hunting all 
over the city for a press on which to print the Soldiers’ Pravda.” 

At Tavrichesky Palace, Captain Roder received me in great excitement. 

“News over the radio, Lieutenant. The United States have declared war 
on Germany!” 

His face reflected complete bewilderment. He did not know whether he 
should be glad or sorry about this news. 

“Tt will relieve our situation,” I said, smiling, and a broad smile im- 
mediately spread over Roder’s face. 
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The victims of the Revolution were interred with solemn services. 

It had been necessary to force one individual to sign a paper saying 
that he would no more climb into a gilded chair, never again play with 
living soldiers, and never sign any more documents. A hundred and seventy 
men, full of life and vigor, had heroically faced the bullets and fallen, 
stark, blood-drenched, for the sole purpose of making this man sign that 
paper. He had done so at last, and then sat back peacefully. Instead of a 
hard, gilded chair, he was given dozens of soft ones, upholstered in silk; 
instead of haggard, exhausted soldiers, he was given Negroes with thick 
lips and white eyes like eggs @ la coque. They even left with him that 
paper and the ink, for a souvenir, and now he sat there, finding his ease 
in every sort of diversion, staring at that paper and dreaming of the hour 
when he might come back. 

Meanwhile those hundred and seventy men who had sacrificed them- 
selves were laid in cold tin coffins, upholstered in bright red satin. Those 
coffins floated, like red boats, over the limitless black sea of humanity that 
surged through the broad streets of Petrograd. The dense black waves, 
formed of innumerable workers’ shoulders and heads, streamed irresistibly 
from the ragged, smoky factory districts, uniting on the way with the gray 
streams that welled out of the barracks, and poured slowly and regularly, 
in an ever-swelling current, toward the center of the city. The red coffins 
swayed as they were borne along on staunch shoulders. The thunderous 
advance of the mighty stream of black and gray echoed through the streets 
of awed Petrograd, all its activity stilled. In the windows along the streets 
flickered ceaselessly, uneasily, the red reflections of frail placards and draped 
flags, their heavy folds drooping low. The solemn brazen strains of the 
funeral march bored through the granite walls of astonished houses. The 
sky looked down in gloomy silence. Huge drops of rain fell now and then. 
Dense crowds circulated noisily about the Champ de Mars, which was 
guarded by long, close lines of soldiers, and to which people were admitted 
only on presentation of special passes. Beneath high poles topped with flags 
of black and white was a deep grave. Broad strips of red cloth fluttered 
in the wind above the massive, dirty-yellow barracks of the Paul Regiment, 
overlooking the broad square. A great red flag, wet with rain, hung down 
over a wide wooden platform. On this structure stood the Executive Com- 
mittee: Skobeliev, Stieklov, Tseretelli, Chkheidze, Gvosdiov, and Bogdanov. 
On the right side, Rodzianko, Tereshchenko, Konovalov, Miliukov, and 
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Gutchkov, in rich furs, concealed their evident embarrassment behind smug 
and haughty smiles. 

Beside them were foreign diplomats, looking around cautiously but 
attentively, with astonished eyes. A crowd of journalists and photographers 
scurried busily all over the platform. Curiosity-seekers, come to see the 
ministers at close quarters, were everywhere. An enterprising motion- 
picture photographer climbed up on a railing and prepared to take pictures. 

“Fall into ranks, comrades! We are going to be photographed!” said 
Liubarsky officiously, and eagerly placed himself in the foreground. Our 
whole line of officers marched proudly past the camera. Then the members 
of the Soviet, and after them the revolutionists who had come back from 
exile, were photographed. 

Ramishvili, the old Menshevik member of the first Duma, his face 
bristling with black and gray whiskers, had pulled his worn black fur 
cap far down over his ears and, in honor of the occasion, had slung a broad 
red moire band with narrow white hems around his hips. He was support- 
ing a stooped old woman. She had dull gray eyes and a little brownish face 
that seemed to be all wrinkles. Thin wisps of gray hair straggled out from 
under her thick shawl. I clasped the withered, parchment-yellow hand of 
Vera Sasulich with deep respect. That hand had written, on transparent 
tissue-paper, the most glowing, fighting article of a time gone by, for the 
old Bolshevik Iskra.* 

Dense rows of workers passed over the Champ de Mars, dipping their 
flags to the ground before the grave. They wore civilian overcoats, but had 
rifles over their shoulders, and marched in perfect military order. Those 
armed ranks, from the remote industrial districts, carried with them some- 
thing of the factory atmosphere, making one think of powerful, steadfast 
machines. Even Bogdanov’s eyes flashed proudly at sight of them. 

“T understand that! They are the ones that can be trusted! That is our 
Red Worker Guard!” 

The bands blared and died away in hollow echoes in the cloudy dis- 
tance, where the marble palace, and the bronze Suvorov monument before 
Troitzky Bridge could be distinguished dimly. The red coffins were borne 
into the Champ de Mars and lowered carefully into the long, wide, yellow 
grave. When they all lay there, close together, Chkheidze spoke, at the edge 





* Spark, an illegal revolutionary Russian newspaper, which appeared chiefly in Switzerland, 
and was brought into Russia through underground channels. 
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of the grave. He preached solemnly of enemies and liberty; then, at a sign 
of his lean hand, the clods began to rattle on the red coffins. 

Suddenly there came a great sigh, and a roar, and a clap of thunder, 
and the ground trembled, and the panes rattled in the barracks windows. 
The cannon of Peter Paul Fortress was saluting the dead. Sixty-one salvos, 
terrible groans of funereal artillery, one after the other, shook the ground 
and the coffins and those who lay stiff and stark in disconcerting silence. 

From my compressed lips came a solemn oath. 

“Sleep, my fallen red brothers! Your cause is immortal. The soot- 
grimed Red Guard of the worker districts, ever growing, is marching to 
the struggle. In the fight for your cause I will stand in Peter Paul Fortress, 
in the heart of the Residency, and at the last fight I will pour a rain of 
lead on the heads of our enemies. Sleep quietly, my brothers!” 


Chapter 15 


Au these days I waited in vain for news from the staff. The promised 
appointment did not come. I looked sadly at Stieklov. 

“Patience!” he consoled me. “The business has probably struck a snag 
at Gutchkov’s. Do you expect that black old reactionary—in 1915 he drank 
to the health of Admiral Dubassov for having drowned in blood the rising 
of the Presnia workers of Moscow—do you expect that Tsarist industrial 
magnate, who is now Minister of War, to appoint you to the comimand of 
the military and strategic center of the Residency without demur and 
without delay?” 

“But why did they promise to?” 

“You are too hot-blooded. You must have everything all at once. Remem- 
ber what General Kropotkin always preached—patience, patience, and 
more patience.” 

I haunted the Mansion, marooned, and unable to understand what was 
amiss. What a senseless policy! The Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates itself had approved all those bourgeois ministers, and stood by silently, 
permitting its own Kerensky to be part of such a government. 

Under Gutchkov’s nose, the officers in Peter Paul Fortress were engaged 
in a counter-revolutionary conspiracy. He knew of it, and yet he delayed 
taking the absolutely essential step of dismissing the present commandant. 
He was even playing tricks on Kerensky, after promising him to appoint 
a new commandant. The rest of the ministers were constantly doing the 
same sort of thing. For example, there was an interview with Miliukov, a 
few days before, printed in all the papers. The Honorable Minister of 
Foreign Affairs drooled, officially, of Russia’s national task of occupying 
Constantinople and of financially subjugating a few more Slav countries 
to Russia. Our paper, the Pravda, called attention sharply to this vile im- 
perialistic move, which was in contradiction to all our proclamations rela- 
tive to the immediate conclusion of peace without annexations or demand 
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for war indemnity. Only the Bolshevik Pravda exposed Miliukov’s trap’ 
and Gutchkov’s reactionary villainy. The other papers were silent. Every- 
one—Chkheidze, Bogdanov, Gvosdiov, Tseretelli, Dan, and Chernov— 
seemed to have lost the power of speech. Why could not those ministers be 
overthrown immediately, and others elected from the Soviet? Anxious to 
find the answer to all these questions, I hastened to a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, to listen to the debates there. I found it in the midst of a 
stormy session. Gvosdiov was raging in this Sodom and Gomorrah. 

“It is your fault!” he was yelling at Stalin, in a fury. “It is your fault! 
It is your defeatist Bolshevik propaganda that corrupts the soldiers at the 
Front, and makes defeat sure. The Germans have broken through the 
front lines at Stoched, and the Germans can attack Petrograd tomorrow, 
if they so desire! . .. Comrades!” he bellowed, “I propose that the most 
vigorous steps be taken to curb the Bolsheviks’ shameless agitating!” 

The tumult increased. Chairs were thrown about. Chkheidze rang his 
little bell like a madman. Stalin walked nervously up and down in front 
of the-window, like a haunted wolf, looking around him furiously. 

“Be quiet!” Tseretelli, standing by the stove, sighed in an expiring voice. 
“The democracy will find peaceful means to remove the misunderstanding 
caused by Miliukov’s ambiguous resolutions, and to liquidate the demagogy 
of the Left. This latest defeat will be a lesson... .” 

“A lesson—for you!” Stalin broke in. 

The tumult burst out again, more vociferous than before. 

“And how are things going behind the lines?” Bogdanov was shouting. 
“The workers are idle. Production has gone down to zero. They are play- 
ing into the hands of the Germans and the agents of the old Tsarist 
regime.” 

“And you raise prices!” Fyodorov, a Bolshevik metal worker shouted, 
rising on his toes, and blushing like a young girl. 

“What have prices to do with it?” Bogdanov raged. 

“Ror the Straits of Miliukov!” Krasikov-Pavlovich mocked. “For the 
dear sake of the Entente!” 

“Demagogy!” cried Tsseretelli. 

“Why don’t you make the Tsar’s treaties public?” Stalin called, but his 
words were lost in the commotion. 

‘Tet us vote!” Chkheidze shouted hoarsely. “Who is in favor of 
Tseretelli’s proposal?” 

Nearly every hand rose. 
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“Who is opposed?” 

A dozen Bolshevik hands went up. 

“A ridiculous minority,” Chkheidze croaked triumphantly. 

“Keep this in mind, now: there are disturbances coming—bloody dis- 
turbances!” Linde whispered, nudging me. 

His face was gray and haggard, and twitched nervously. His red hair 
was bristling. 

“Bloody disturbances? What do you mean?” 

“Do you imagine the ministers will go out peacefully? They will have 
to be overthrown.” 

“You are talking nonsense. How about the Soviet?” 

“They will know about it only after it is accomplished.” 

“Has our party approved it?” 

“Of course not!” said Linde, sorrowfully. “Unfortunately, for the mo- 
ment we are in the minority.” 

A wave of overpowering fear welled up in me, and immediately sub- 
sided. How hot-blooded and suspicious Linde was! 

Rifle-butts clattered loudly in Katherina Hall. The Volhinian regiment 
had come back to greet the government. But they were now a perfectly 
disciplined division, with tuight-belted officers. Kirpichnikov, a short, stocky, 
broad-shouldered non-commissioned officer with brick-red, sunburnt cheeks 
and narrow, haggard eyes, marched alongside the division. It was he who 
had roused the whole regiment to mutiny on February 27th. On that day, 
they had killed an officer, and his body had lain by the gate nearly all day. 
Now, another officer stood stiffly beside Kirpichnikov, looking at him side- 
ways, with great respect. 

Rodzianko, clumsy and broad as ever, was standing on a table. 

“Brothers! Volhinians!” His withered and wrinkled cheeks quivered 
pitifully. “The grieving eyes of a great people are now directed on you. 
Loyal Russia, bleeding under Teuton Wilhelm’s boot, cries out to you. 
In the February days, you were the first to set the example of civic heroism, 
and come to the defense of the Duma. Now you must be the first to show 
the rest of the garrison the bright road of the warriors’ sacred duty. Broth- 
ers! Warriors! The enemy, carrying on a secret offensive, is threatening 
the Fatherland. We have unmistakable proof that our failure at Stoched 
means the beginning of a renewed offensive against us. The enemy, taking 
advantage of our pacifism, is attacking all along our front, and sowing 
confusion and unrest in our bases through spies and provocateurs surviving 
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from the old regime. He hopes to divert you from the true Russian way. 
Brothers!‘ Warriors! True-believers! Cast out these agitators! Arrest them! 
Brothers! Warriors! Stiffen your ranks and hasten to help your brothers, 
who call to you! Your place is at the Front, now!” 

The silver wedge of his little beard seemed to be driving the words 
home, as his anxious little gray eyes strayed over the submissive ranks of 
soldiers. The frightened subservience that he saw frozen on the soldiers’ 
broad cheekbones brought a gleam of contentment to his eyes. What other 
response was possible? To the right of the obsequious stiff ranks was a 
red placard, from which letters as pale as death screamed: “War to Final 
Victory!” Rodzianko cleared his throat in great satisfaction and brought 
his speech to an end. He was answered with a loud “Hurrah!” It was the 
old, official military cheer, breaking out at a word of command. As Rod- 
zianko clumsily spread his fat legs, like the stumps of trees, to get down 
from the table, Kirpichnikov came over and supported that land-owner 
arm, firmly and anxiously, with a careful, ingratiating smile. 

“He is triumphant!” 

Linde and I looked at each other, silently. The speech was ended, but 
the soldiers still stood there, and seemed to be waiting for something. They 
were expecting Chkheidze. Probably the wretched remains of their Revolu- 
tionary consciences demanded that the seal of democracy be placed on this 
betrayal of the Revolution. Chkheidze had been sent for, quite a long time 
ago, but he was probably very busy in the Executive Committee, for he 
had not yet appeared. 

“I am going to speak,” said Linde, suddenly quivering with emotion. 

“What are you talking about?” I said, holding him back by the sleeve. 
“You will say something you should not. Be careful!” 

But Linde did not hear me. He forced a way through the ranks and 
jumped up on the table, with a hurried phrase. His straight nose and 
determined chin seemed to become even more pointed, and his gray eyes 
shone with fury. He conjured the soldiers not to believe in any generals, 
nor in the government, and not to go to the Front, for that was contrary 
to the order promulgated by the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Delegates. 

“They are getting you back firmly into their grip!” he shouted, gesturing 
with his hand. The frozen-faced soldiers turned to him a gaze of dull aston- 
ishment. Only Kirpichnikov winked cunningly. 

“Are our words too late, now?” I was shaken by an uneasy fear. Were 
all the regiments of the Residency really already under Rodzianko’s con- 
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trol? When Linde jumped down from the table, there was a brief, perplexed 
cheer. I hastened to take his place. 

First I looked around cautiously, to see whether I were observed. Then 
I began to hurl hot, hasty words into the obedient open mouths that turned 
to my golden epaulettes with naive confidence. I shouted that so far they 
had not heard a word about land, that the government was pacifying the 
soldiers and peasants with promises of a constitution, but that since none of 
the Rodziankos had the least desire to part with their land, the Govern- 
ment had remained silent as to the constitution also. Should they ask the 
Government what time had been agreed on for formulating the constitution, 
no one would answer them, for the peasants and soldiers were being treated 
as a nuisance, an unclean peril. The Government was, indeed, succeeding 
in pacifying the soldiers, but apparently felt that they must be sent to the 
Front as soon as possible. 

“Volhinians!” I shouted. “You were the first to rise, in the February 
days, and you went forward to an almost certain death. Is it possible that 
you—you, the heroic Volhinians, will refuse to spit the re-awakening mon- 
ster of the old Tsarist regime on your bayonets, when it attempts to bring 
you under its yoke once more? Trust in the Soviet of your delegates, and 
keep constantly in touch with it! Visit the soldiers’ clubs! There is one club, 
just recently opened, in Kshessinskaia’s Villa. If you go there, your eyes 
will be opened, and you will realize where your true interests lie. Do not 
trust the Government, Volhinians! It defends the estates of the land-owners, 
and sends you to the shambles. Do not trust in it!” 

My spurs rattled on the table, my epaulettes flashed jauntily. I watched 
the frozen faces of the soldiers beginning to thaw. Their eyes were kindling 
from an inner fire. Their lips tightened. I jumped down from the table. 
I let myself become intoxicated with the elemental, enthusiastic, yearning 
shouts and cheers, with the ardent, trusting looks that were turned to me. 

“Now let us get out of this, quickly!” I said, dragging Linde into the 
corridor. A moment later, I looked around and saw Chkheidze climbing 
on the table with a weary, thoughtful smile. 

I dropped into Room 24 for a moment. Sinany was not in, and Liubar- 
sky was enthroned behind the table in his stead. Trying to look careless 
and bored, 1 asked whether some papers had not come for me from the 
Ministry of War. 

“No, nothing has arrived,” said Liubarsky. “You are probably still 
waiting for your answer in regard to the Peter Paul Fortress?” he asked, 
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sympathetically. “The ministry is obviously stalling for time.” In his eyes 
was a glinted, secret joy. “It might very well happen that you should never 
enter the Fortress as its master.” He shook his head, half-mockingly, half- 
sympathetically. 

“Our Tarasov-Rodionov has started something again! .. .” said Sinany, 
rushing into the room. 

Liubarsky probably drew his attention to me with a movement of the 
eyes, for he stopped short immediately, turned brusquely to me, and almost 
hissed with hatred. 

“Oh, you are here! That is very convenient. It is a pity I did not know 
it before. I thought you had run away immediately. Otherwise, I should 
have brought here the officers of the Volhinian Regiment, who just called 
on me. So it is you who so greatly distinguished yourself! Well, who else 
could it have been, after all! The descriptions tally exactly: a young lieuten- 
ant with a small black mustache, silver machine-guns on his epaulettes, a 
red border on his sleeve. What demagogy have you permitted yourself this 
time?” 

“Demagogy?” I quivered with uneasiness. 

“Who was it just spoke to the Volhinians, in Katherina Hall? Who was 
it commanded them not to trust their officers?” 

I was silent. 

“To work in the League of Republican Officers, to belong to the Execu- 
tive Committee of Officer Delegates, and at the same time to urge the 
Liubarsky looked at me 


”? 


soldiers on against their officers is—treachery! 
contemptuously. 

“So you are a Bolshevist!” said Aleiev, piercing me with a malevolent 
and curious gaze. “Well! You should have said so long ago. Or rather, I 
wonder it did not occur to me that you were. The eagle is known by his 
flight, and the snot by his nose.” 

“Blackguard!” I hurled furiously in his face. 

“Stop that, Aleiev!” Sinany interupted him, brusquely. “It does not 
concern you in the least. It is a question of our internal organization, and 
will be discussed at our next board meeting. We cannot allow it to get 
spread abroad. Meanwhile, however, I will ask you, very definitely, not to 
spend your nights in this room any more. This is an office, not a bedroom.” 

“Are you afraid of your documents?” I asked, contemptuously. 

“No. We are not thinking of documents. We are thinking of those 
credulous delegations from the Front, which you intercept here every morn- 
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ing, and send to your people in Kshessinskaia’s Villa. Do you imagine 
that we are unaware of that?” 

“Oho!” Liubarsky sneered, shaking his head. 

“The lieutenant spends the night here?” Aleiev asked pompously, “That 
is positively insufferable. As Adjutant to the Commandant of Tavrichesky 
Palace, I categorically forbid you to do so. This is neither an hotel, nor 
a doss-house. Look elsewhere for quarters. You shall not sleep here any 
more.” 

I went out into the corridor, helpless with fury. Plump, rubbery, be- 
spectacled Bogdanov rushed up to me and took my hand. 

“Tarasov-Rodionov! We need you, immediately, on urgent business. 
Take your men from the Preobrazhensky Regiment again, and hurry as fast 
as you can to No. 27 Millionnaia. That is the mansion of Maria Pavlovna. 
We have just received word, by telephone, that a tremendous depot, with 
fifty cars in it, has been discovered there. They claim that soldiers are 
taking the cars away. The palace is completely abandoned. The Grand 
Duchess is somewhere in the Caucasus. Her son Kyril lives in another 
mansion. It would be a pity for all that to be lost. Hurry, Lieutenant! | 
hope you will settle this matter as sensibly and quietly as you have been 
settling other things so far. Let me know what has happened, this evening. 
I shall be here.” 


Padierin willingly gave me a note to the Preobrazhensky regimental 
committee. But they knew me very well there, already. I had obtained 
soldiers from them before, to post as sentries in the villa of Countess Igna- 
tiev. This time again, a whole company was placed at my disposal. The 
Grand Ducal palace was an ordinary, large, four-story house, facing both 
on the bank of the Neva and on the Millionnaia. The depot was a garage in 
the dark courtyard. When we arrived, everything was peaceful. Chauffeurs 
were working on a car in the garage. A porter, with a fat, serious face, was 
looking on furiously, and impatiently rattling his keys. A lean, bald, elderly 
man with a pointed nose, in an overcoat with worn velvet collar—obviously 
the steward of the mansion—watched the mechanics working, in great 
agitation, and moved his pale, bloodless lips furiously. 

“What do you want?” He turned in terror to my soldiers. But his face 
lighted up the moment he saw my ofhcer’s epaulettes. “Are you from the 
Duma?” he asked, eagerly. 
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“Yes, we have come from Tavrichesky Palace, from the Soviet. Some- 
one has broken in here?” 

“Yes, just look!” 

The old man took the keys from the porter, and pointed a reproachful 
finger at the chauffeurs. These rose quickly, all confused, threw down their 
tools, wiped their dirty hands on their leather coats, and came up to us. 
They stammered in embarrassment that they came from Gutuiev Island, 
from the commissary department of some regiment. They had not enough 
automobiles, and here these Grand Ducal scoundrels had more than fifty 
Renaults and Packards, but had hidden the magnetoes. 

“We brought a magneto with us, and we want to put a car in order-——’ 

“Without permission?” 


b 


“What do you mean, without permission? We have permission from 
our Soldiers’ Committee. But as a matter of fact, we did not bring any 
stamped paper with us. We were in such a harry, we did not get around to 
it. The chairman of the committee had the stamp, and he was in the city.” 

Without stopping for any long deliberation, I sent the chauffeurs away, 
and ordered the steward to lock the doors of the garage. I left four soldiers 
as sentries, and sent the others back to their regiment. The steward bowed 
ceremoniously and incessantly, and gave the sentries a small room to use. 

“We were told there had been looting here,” I said, after I had posted 
the soldiers. 

“No, there has been no looting. Everything is locked up and in excellent 
order!” The steward rattled his keys. “Everything has been sealed with the 
seal of Her Imperial Highness. Her Imperial Highness is pleased to be at a 
watering-place at this moment. Her Imperial Highness’s affairs are admin- 
istered by General——” he mentioned the name of a Baron. “He lives 
across from here. You can go and see him, if you so desire.” 

“No, why should I?” I said, with an indifferent shrug. “If everything 
is in order, why that is quite all right. By the way, another thing”—an 
amusing notion flashed into my mind—“I must live here, so as to keep my 
eye on the sentries. Haven’t you a little room, somewhere ?” 

“Of course, sir! With the greatest pleasure! Would you like to look 
at ite” 

He led me through the courtyard, past the garage, to the gate of the 
other entrance. On the right side of the gate was a light, cosy room, with a 
wide wooden bedstead. It was private, had a bathroom, and there was a 
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fireplace in an adjoining room. I could wish for nothing finer, and I was 
quite enthusiastic about it. 

“Does someone occupy this room, at present, perhaps?” 

“Oh, no. You need have no anxiety on that account!” The steward 
bowed respectfully, and the smooth-shaven court lackeys who had collected 
about meanwhile shook their heads. 

“Please don’t worry at all.” The steward, stirred with emotion, raised his 
little bird’s head. “This is the apartment of a maid-of-honor, but since all 
the maids-of-honor live together now, this room is free.” 

I thanked him and took the key. 

Two hours later, I was back, having been to Tavrichesky Palace, 
reported to Bogdanov, and been commissioned by him to keep the garage 
ready for use. I brought my trunk and bedclothes back with me, put my 
things in the clean closet, and suddenly remembered that it was a long 
time since I had written to my wife. On the first of March, I had informed 
her that I was in good health, and congratulated her on the overthrow of 
Tsarism. Now, why should she not come here, with the children? Others 
were living here. .. . I quickly took a sheet of note paper, one that I had 
got from Room 24, and that had “Tavrichesky Palace” printed on it. It 
looked very imposing. It would be a fine thing if she should come here, 
I thought joyfully as I sealed the envelope. 

I obtained the key of the garage from the steward, and opened the door 
in his presence. I walked along the gleaming rows of cars and demanded 
that he show me where he had hidden the magnetoes. He hedged a little, 
but finally showed them to me. 

“What do you want them for?” he asked, timidly. 

“What do I want them for? Why, the garage is not going to remain 
locked up. We need the cars.” 

“But, they will be ruined! The damned soldiers will ruin them! They 
are unusually fine French coaches which we ordered especially from 
Renault.” 

“Do you think that only Grand Duchesses can ride in cars like that?” J 
asked, smiling. 

“Why, no,” he said. “The gentlemen may ride in them, if they are care- 
ful. Why not? But if they are going to dirty them and ruin them, what will 
Her Imperial Highness say? But perhaps you would like to speak to our 
Baron, sir?” 

“I have nothing to do with it.” 
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“And what about the drivers? Are you going to bring your own drivers 
here?” 

“It is difficult to drive without chauffeurs.” 

“Then perhaps you will use our chauffeurs?” he said, almost beseech- 
ingly. “We have plenty, although some of them are on vacation. But then 
you will not use all the cars. Just look at the streets! Why, they are in a 
terrible condition. A car like one of these could easily be ruined in a week, 
or even in a single day. Is it not in our interest that the cars should last as 
long as possible? Be content with five cars a day. I can put five chauffeurs 
at your disposal.” 

The cunning old man actually brought me five chauffeurs, fat and 
round from the Ducal fare, who lived in the palace. The garage was put 
into shape, but I could not trust any Grand Ducal chauffeurs. I decided to 
get drivers through Tavrichesky Palace, and went to Sadovsky. He had 
none available. He advised me to go to the comrades in Kshessinskaia’s 


Villa. 


In a few days, the garage was functioning again. I was assisted by 
Bolshevik chauffeurs. Five light, noiseless cars now drove to Tavrichesky 
Palace daily, and worked from there all day. It was necessary to watch the 
Grand Ducal chauffeurs very carefully. They tried to sell automobile parts 
and lay the blame on our drivers. Things did not go too well nor too easily 
with the sentries. The small windows of the great wine-cellar could not be 
shut properly. I asked the steward to take the wines away. 

“Where shall I hide them?” he asked. 

“Destroy them!” Padierin told me. “There is no other solution. The 
whole regiment will be swilling, if you don’t. Get together a company of 
trustworthy soldiers and destroy them!” 

There was an officer in the League of Republican Officers, a Second- 
Lieutenant Prigorovsky, who, everyone told me, smilingly, was a specialist 
in the business of destroying wine-stocks. He at once agreed to do what I 
asked him, and one day came with his company, locked the gates, ordered 
his soldiers to take off their greatcoats, and led them into the courtyard, 
clad only in their Uitevkas. Then they began to work. The bottles were 
thrown into the court and smashed, and those that survived the first attack 
were picked up and smashed individually. 

A stupefying odor assailed my nostrils when I returned from Tavriche- 
sky Palace. A mountain of broken glass glittered in front of the garage. 
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Fragrant, dark pools flowed over the cement, mingling with the dirt. A 
few of the soldiers were reeling as if they were drunk. 

“The reek of the wine makes them drunk,” Prigorovsky smiled. “I 
am quite giddy myself. My company took a sacred oath. Not one will drink 
a mouthful of wine while working. If we did, it might mean death, As 
it is, you see, we do our work well. Not a bottle has been left whole, and 
the soldiers have neither drunk a single sip, nor hidden any wine on their 
persons. 

“Comrades!” he shouted. “Fall in, take your greatcoats, and march!” 

He made the soldiers file past him, and he searched each in turn to 
make sure they had really not secreted any wine. 

“A pity, isn’t it?” he said, looking at the wet pile of broken glass. “But 
nothing can be done about it. Comrade Lieutenant, it is better this way than 
that the soldiers should drink. It is revolution! One can do nothing about 
it.” 


Chapter 16 


Sax my appointment to Peter Paul Fortress did not come. | tried to get 
the members of the Executive Committee to speed it through Gutchkov’s 
Ministry of War. 

“They have other things to do, just now,” said Bogdanov. “There are 
other matters more important than that of Peter Paul Fortress. Things are 
going from bad to worse at the Front. There is sabotage in the factories 
here. We have not manufactured any munitions for fully a month. And 
where will that lead?” 

Stieklov was quite friendly about it. 

“Oh, comrade officer, your Peter Paul Fortress is constantly in my mind. 
How often, already, have I brought up the subject in the Executive Com- 
mittee, demanding that your appointment as commandant be confirmed! 
But the matter never gets as far as a discussion, even. It is always ‘too late’. 
Sometime during the next few days I shall bring it up at the very beginning 
of a meeting. You should talk to Kapelinsky about it.” 

“Tt isn’t so pleasant for me,” I said. “It might begin to look as though 
I were doing this for personal advancement.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense. It is essential that the Fortress should be in trust- 
worthy hands. We have elected you, so don’t be foolish about it now. Make 
it your business to find out what is the matter.” 

I complained to Filippovsky. 

“What can I do about it?” he said, reluctantly. “We have spoken to 
Kerensky. He promised us that he would appoint you, and you told us 
that he had done everything necessary. It all depends on Gutchkov now.” 


I had a telegram in my pocket. In two hours, my wife would arrive in 
Petrograd. I had not seen her for such a long time! I absolutely had to 
drive to the station to meet her, to tell her all my worries and troubles, 
and to show her our new, revolutionary Petrograd. 
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Of course, I arrived at the station late, and found my wife standing on 
the steps, excited and in a bad temper. The two children were sitting on 
the trunks, their eyes wide with terror as they watched the engines spitting 
and chugging out of the station. 

“What happened to you?” my wife asked, anxiously. “We have been 
waiting here more than half an hour. I wanted to take a cab, but I could 
not remember your address. Besides, I have no money. It is awful to travel 
by railroad these days, especially with small children. The trains are fright- 
fully over-crowded, and there is so much shouting and confusion. A trunk 
was stolen from us at the station in Moscow. I am terribly tired, and I have 
a headache.” 

I put her and the children into my Renault, and tried to calm them. 

“Look, here is the Nevsky. It was here, on the day of the first demonstra- 
tion, that I crawled along the sidewalks, under the gendarmes’ fire. Here, I 
dashed through in the armored car ‘Oleg’. Over there, on the left, behind 
Kasany Church, is a house that I bombarded. Here, the Tsar fired on the 
workers, January 9, 1905. Do you see that naked giant of gray marble, 
carrying the whole facade of that clumsy building on his shoulders? That 
is a museum: the Hermitage. And here we are on the Millionnaia. This is 
the mansion of Maria Pavlovna. Here is where we get out.” 

It was too crowded for my family and myself in my little old room. 
The steward was impressed by the fact that the young officer who had taken 
possession of the Grand Ducal garage so ruthlessly should now so peacefully 
have sent for his wife and children. He suggested amiably that I should 
move into two rooms just opposite mine. These had been occupied by 
maids-of-honor also. The windows opened on the courtyard, but the rooms 
were larger and more commodious. 

“Well, make yourself comfortable,” I told my wife. “Your troubles are 
all over now. You won’t have to run around to strangers with the children. 
The war will soon be over, and we shall be able to live together peacefully 
and quietly. I shall become an advocate. But we have very little money. I 
have not received any for a month and a half. I shall drive to Oranienbaum 
tomorrow and find out what has become of my pay.” 

I went there next morning. A new adjutant, whom I did not know, 
explained that I should be paid by the War Commission, but that if I had 
not yet been officially enrolled on the staff there, I could draw my money 
here. 

I paid a visit to Martyshkino, too. Our company was back there. Lieu- 
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tenant Kazakov had been transferred. Second-Lieutenant Krasnikov was 
in full charge. He greeted me in a very friendly manner. 

“The Fifth Division has been abolished,” he told me. Then: “Oh, I had 
almost forgotten,” he cried, rushing after me as I left the room. “Our com- 
pany is no longer in Petrograd, but we still have our delegates in the Soviet 
there. But it is difficult for them to keep going in and out. So the company 
decided to elect you as their delegate, in place of Sheveliev, who is no 
longer with us. I nominated you, ard the election was unanimous. I hope 
you will not decline.” 

That was the only ray of light which shone on me that comfortless gray 
day. I clasped Krasnikov’s hand gratefully. 


Chapter 17 


“ees War Staff kept obstinately silent about Peter Paul Fortress. I had 
already got tired of waiting for the appointment. Anyway, I had no time 
to think of it. The days rolled swiftly by, filled with the disturbances of 
brawling Petrograd. More and more soldiers were making the pilgrimage 
to the War Department in Kshessinskaia’s Villa. Podvoisky, enamored of his 
magic dream, looked at them with deep emotion in his proud, weary eyes. 
One morning, there was a great noise of hammering and banging in the 
room which had once been occupied by the servants. Great rolls of red 
cloth were being dragged around; flags were being sewn, and nailed to 
poles. On the red cloth was printed in white letters: “Hurrah for Lenin!” 

“Ah,” said Podvoisky with a sad smile, “what a pity it is that you are 
not commandant of Peter Paul Fortress yet, Tarasov-Rodionov! We could 
have greeted our leader with a thundering salvo of cannon.” 

On the stairs, I met Raskolinikov and Roshaly, who had just come back 
from Kronstadt, where they had gone to welcome Lenin. 

“Come over to the Finnish Station,” they said. “Our old man is coming 
today. Every district and the entire War Department have been mobilized. 
We want to receive him as grandly as possible. When you think it over, you 
realize that everything has come out just as he directed. He is a phenomenal 
organizer. You'll soon see what will happen. He will root out the Menshe- 
viks and Social-Revolutionaries completely. You don’t know him yet!” 

I promised that I would be at the Finnish Station. 

Dark green, oil-stained armored cars roared and quivered in the court- 
yard. The whole armored-car company was preparing to meet Lenin at the 
station. 

But I did not get there. Sergei Bogdatiev and I had to go to the Com- 
missariat of the Petrograd Side, I representing our War Department, and 
Bogdatiev the Party Committee. The Kshessinskaia woman had taken almost 
all the furniture out of her villa in the last few days, and now was trying 
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to have us evicted by law. The District Commissariat, of course, was obliged - 
to evict us from the villa, with the aid of the- militias We had been 
authorized to do everything we could to prevent this eviction. 

In a gloomy, monotonous room, a lean, pale gentleman sat behind a 
large table. He held straggling wisps of his beard in his hand, and seemed 
to be trying to stuff them into his mouth. He was the Commissar. The 
attorney, bald and sticky as a candied nut, insisted that we should be im- 
mediately evicted by the militia, as ordered by the court. Bogdatiev answered 
that under the circumstances the court’s decision was unjust. The Petrograd 
Bolshevik Committee could not be evicted until the armored-car company, 
which had occupied the villa in the farst days of the Revolution, had been 
put out. The political organization was there only temporarily, he said, and 
only for the convenience of the soldiers’ club of the armored-car company. 

Kshessinskaia’s sticky attorney jumped up nervously, and almost inco- 
herently told the Commissar that he had been ordered by General Kornilov 
to purge the villa. Unfortunately, the soldiers of the armored-car company 
were not obeying the order, but, on the strength of some counter-order from 
the Petrograd Soviet, had refused to evacuate. On the other hand, General 
Kornilov had categorically promised his client that he would issue a war 
order sending this company to the Front. 

“Nothing will come of that,” I interrupted the lawyer. “It is forbidden to 
send away the Petrograd garrison.” 

“Very well,” said the attorney, bounding furiously up and down like a 
rubber ball. “My client is ready to come to terms about the temporary occu- 
pation of the villa by the soldiers. But we demand that the rooms which the 
Bolsheviks have seized be evacuated immediately,” he said, pointing at 
Bogdatiev. 

“Calm yourself!” I interrupted him again. “The Bolsheviks have seized 
nothing. Those rooms are occupied by the offices and club-rooms of the 
soldiers’ club of the company entrusted to me,” I lied. “If the personnel is 
composed of Bolsheviks, that concerns neither you nor me before the law.” 

The Commissar had at last succeeded in sticking his beard into his 
mouth, so there was great satisfaction in his tone as he said: 

“Please, Advocate, will you settle this matter peacefully? You can see for 
yourself that there is a regimental division quartered in your client’s villa, 
and that they have sent this ofhcer here. So we are quite powerless... .” 

Roder called me in, and I spent half the night at the radio station. eae 
where in the darkness of the tense night, a fascinating, novel radio dispatch 
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was wandering, but we did not succeed in catching it. It teased us with 
blue flickers, and yielded only mysterious, incomprehensible words. We 
puzzled over it all evening and long into the night. Finally, we succeeded 
in deciphering it, and it turned out to be from America. Our excitement 
ended most stupidly, most banally. It was the New York Stock Exchange 
report. 


Very early in the morning, someone knocked on my door. I jumped up, 
half-dressed. Captain Bers, from Peter Paul Fortress, whom I had not ex- 
pected at all, stood before me. He excused himself for disturbing me so 
early. He had already been to Tavrichesky Palace that morning to find 
my address, and had come so early to be sure to catch me in. Great changes 
were being made at Peter Paul Fortress. The commandant had already 
explained that he was turning over his post that day to Captain Yakobo- 
vich, the new commandant. The captain was very much worried. The 
captain bit his mustache. 

“If you do not do something at once, through Stieklov, in the Executive 
Committee, Lieutenant, I shall be sent away tomorrow. Then there will be 
no one left in the Fortress who is devoted to you. The artillery company 
will also be reorganized in connection with the new plans for arming the 
Fortress. You remember what I told you that time when you came to 
Peter Paul.” 

I told Bers not to worry. For the present, I said, the power was actually 
in the hands of the workers and soldiers, so the resolution of the Executive 
Committee would have the force of law. 

But when Bers had gone, all his uneasiness passed to me. Was it really 
possible? Were we so helpless that we could not even oppose the counter- 
revolution which was so feverishly being organized? The devil take it! 
One had to put one’s head through a wall. I made a vigorous decision and 
drove straight over to Staff headquarters. 


Spring sunlight shone brightly into the dusty, monotonous, uncomfort- 
able room that had once served as the office of the General Staff. Sleepy 
clerks yawned away the departmental boredom, and blinked ill-humoredly 
at the sunny windows. The staff officers were fooling around industriously 
and importantly, dragging portfolios full of documents over to their 
superiors, or sat dreaming and looked with meditative smiles at the dry-as- 
dust reports, as though these were transparent. 
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A haughty captain in the Personnel Department vouchsafed me hardly 
a glance. 

“Wait. We shall make some inquiries.” 

I waited two hours. It seemed that my promotion would have gone 
through this time, but that there was some information relative to it which 
they had. not yet obtained. 

I explained that I had come about another matter. 

“Oh, yes. You mean the decoration? We turned that matter over to the 
Decorations Department, who refused to grant it. There is no provision in 
the statutes governing the Cross of St. George that entitles you to this deco- 
ration for the services you have performed.” 

“That does not interest me, either,” I said irritably. “I have come to sce 
you about my appointment as commandant of Peter Paul Fortress.” 

“An appointment to Peter Paul Fortress? We have nothing to do with 
that. You must go to the Appointments Department.” 

But in the Appointments Department also they looked me up and down, 
mockingly and ironically. 

“You are troubling yourself in vain,” a captain said, concealing a smile. 
“A commandant has already been appointed to Peter Paul Fortress. But 
not you. The post was given to Captain Yakobovich of the General Staff. 
General Manikovsky handled that.” 


In General Manikovsky’s reception room, I requested his arrogant adju- 
tant to tell the general that an officer from the Executive Committee had 
come to him for information. I purposely withheld my name. 

The general, stocky and gray-haired, his mustache yellow as ripe oats, 
received me with extraordinary amiability, but did not recognize me. 

“The Executive Committee has been anxious for some time about the 
appointment of a new commandant to Peter Paul Fortress,” I said. 

“Yes, yes!” Manikovsky said, smiling benevolently. “We have already 
appointed one—Captain Yakobovich.” 

“Indeed!” I pretended to be very pleased. “I certainly had not heard of 
it. Many thanks! ... But why, exactly, was Yakobovich appointed? Was 
not another, younger officer decided on?” 

“Oh, you mean that lieutenant—I forget what he was called—he had a 
double name . . .” Manikovsky smiled. “In the first place, he is too young. 
And then besides, I had already discussed the matter with Aleksei Fyo- 
dorovich Kerensky. When he sent me that officer, with a note, he wrote 
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another note, immediately, in which he asked us to limit ourselves to 
granting the promotion and some decoration, and under no circumstances 
to make that officer commandant of Peter Paul. As a matter of fact, it 
turned out that he is a Bolshevik.” 

“Indeed!” I rose, embarrassed. I felt my knees tremble and the palms 
of my hands become soft. 

“Didn’t you know?” said Manikovsky, sympathetically. “I will show 
you Kerensky’s note, immediately.” 

He rang a bell, and his office manager, a very small man with freckles 
and a bulbous nose, rolled into the room. A minute later, the note was 
before me. The letters danced wildly before my eyes. As a matter of fact, 
Manikovsky had added nothing to the truth. At the bottom was the 
familiar signature: “A. Kerensky.” 

“Thanks very much. Now we are reassured,” I said, pressing the gen- 
eral’s hand firmly. “Allow me, Excellency, to take this little note with me. 
I will return it very soon. I just want to show it to our Committee.” 

The general knit his eyebrows and looked at me sharply. 

“Perhaps I could at least have a copy of it?” 

“You will excuse me, but that is impossible. I really ought not to have 
shown even you that note. Kerensky asked me to maintain the strictest 
secrecy.” 


I went out. 

How basely he was tricking his own comrades on the Executive Com- 
mittee! What a monstrous double role was being played by this hysterical 
comedian! That was Kerensky! He had unmasked himself completely now. 
What did the fact that I was a Bolshevik have to do with this appointment? 
Would it not have been better for the Revolution to put the Fortress in my 
hands, which were at least trustworthy? Did not Kerensky understand 
that? Perhaps some enemy intrigue was mixed up in this. Perhaps Kerensky 
had been misled by someone in the War Commission: I would go to him 
immediately, and frankly, personally, in a comradely fashion, tell him all 
about it. He was still vice-president of the Executive Committee. It was 
impossible that he, who had been borne up by the waves of the Revolution, 
should wish to join its most malicious enemies in an attempt to destroy it! 
And he was the man who had said, not long ago: “Beware of those who 
bear proud slogans in their mouths, but never make them true in life.” 

I went into the same spacious reception room in the ministry. On the 
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dark stairs the electric lights were already lighted. Their yellow rays pene- 
trated the greenish dusk of that luxurious hall. Bored petitioners sat on the 
chairs and sofas. The more elegant customers had obviously been received 
earlier. Only petitioners of the second category remained now. They were 
probably provincial magistrates, secretaries, and small officials who had 
been ousted from their positions, or were about to be ousted. They looked 
at each other distrustfully, like badgers hunted from their dens. There were 
also wrinkled old women in black shawls, who sighed wearily and kept 
uneasy eyes on the great white door that led to the minister’s room. As 
this door ominously swallowed each visitor in turn, the old women looked 
around in terror, fixed their eyes on the ikon in the corner, crossed them- 
selves, and muttered prayers. I asked the secretary to announce me at once, 
mentioning my name and the reason for my visit. 

“You will have to wait.” The secretary came back softly into the room 
and cautiously shut the door behind him. 

I waited. The sun set. The badgers sitting near me growled softly. The 
old women sighed and crossed themselves. The petitioners, one after an- 
other, passed into the ministerial room with rustle of silk or creak of boots. 
New visitors came in and sat down, embarrassed, on the edges of the chairs. 
Still I waited. The room became first gray, and then dark blue. A servant 
with gold buttons switched on the light, and the crystal chandelier flared. 
One after another, the petitioners went away, and still I waited. 

Was it really possible, I thought, that he was tricking those in whose 
name he had accepted his ministerial post? If he were honest, why were 
the soldiers in Peter Paul Fortress plagued with the release of the Tsarist 
dignitaries? And where were those hundred and fifty packets of papers I 
had handed to him? He could not possibly have forgotten them? Why 
should I not be able to talk to him frankly about all these things? 

It was rapidly growing dark outside. The secretary came up to me, 
deferentially. My heart beat loud, and I rose to meet him, all excitement. 
It was my turn, now! 

“The Minister begs to be excused,” the secretary lisped, with false 
friendliness. “He must leave immediately, and cannot receive you.” 

He bowed politely, went up to a mustachioed, blue-gray badger. 

“It is your turn, now,” he said. 


It was already dark when | stormed into the mecting-room of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Here, I would tell everything immediately, and expose 
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that monstrous representative of the democracy who, for the sake of his 
career, was identifying himself with that damned band, our enemies. Every- 
one must know what Kerensky was! 

The room was full of people. Even the lamps did not seem to burn as 
brightly as usual, as though their light were absorbed or lost in the dense 
crowd. An unusually tense silence seemed to weigh upon the room. His 
curly head reclining against his chair, a middle-aged man with shaven face 
and the manners of an opera-singer or of a composer sat carelessly by the 
table, saying in a sharp, thin voice that the Executive Committee was bound 
to approve the exchange of the political emigrants who were still in Switzer- 
land for the German Socialist prisoners of war whom we had interned. It 
was, of course, to be stipulated that the emigrants were to be allowed to 
pass through Germany. 

When he had finished speaking, Surabov, a swarthy man from the 
Caucasus, nodded in agreement. 

“Yes,” he said. “There is no other way. Neither France nor England 
will let us through, now.” 

“What idiotic notions are they occupied with?” I wondered. The treach- 
ery of Kerensky and the secret intrigues of the Government were of far 
more importance than all that nonsense about interned prisoners and emi- 
grants. That stuff was about as useful as the radiogram that Captain Roder 
fed me every day. I was about to push my way through to the table and 
begin an impassioned speech exposing the whole Peter Paul Fortress affair, 
when Krassikov tugged my sleeve, anxiously. 

“Where are you going? Look! There is Lenin!” 

I looked in the direction he indicated. So that was Lenin! He was en- 
tirely different from what I had imagined he would be. I had always 
thought of him as tall, lean, pale, with hair combed back, and with large, 
light gray eyes, dense eyebrows, and hard, brusque gestures—“The Duma 
must be boycotted! It must be boycotted, and nothing else will do. All our 
strength lies in the masses!”—“The Duma must no longer be boycotted. 
Agitation must be carried into the broad ranks of the great masses!”—That 
is how I had imagined him. 

But this Lenin who sat here at the end of the table was a short, thick-set 
man of middle age, with a great bald patch and a glistening skull, round 
as a ball. His head propped on one short-fingered hand, his eyebrows 
raised, giving him an expression of great shrewdness, he was reading some 
paper or other, with narrowed eyes. 
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He raised his head, stroked his bald patch with his hand, opened his 
wide, firm mouth, and without looking at anyone began to explain, hastily, 
positively, confidently, that the Executive Committee absolutely must pass 
the resolution which Zinoviev had proposed. Just as positively, without 
paying any attention to anyone, he stopped speaking and turned eagerly 
to his reading again. 

There’ was a silence. The delegates looked at one another. A hollow, 
croaking voice came from the stove in the corner. Tseretelli was making a 
cautious speech of protest. All turned toward him. Tall, dark, nervous, he 
rocked to and fro. His black, sunken eyes shone, and his coat-tails flapped. 
He looked like a big, gloomy raven, beating his wings and croaking. 

“Comrades,” was his croak, “there has already been a lot of agitation 
against the Executive Committee. If we pass this resolution also, it will be 
construed as approval of all German intrigues, as a defense of German im- 
perialistic aims. I should like to suggest something else.” 

Lenin turned abruptly to Tseretelii. The reddish hair round the gleam- 
ing bald patch, like a wreath, became visible. His small, sharp brown eyes 
seemed to transfix Tseretelli. 

“I suggest,” Tseretelli went on, “that we pass another resolution, by 
which the attention of the Provisional Government will be drawn to the 
obstacles that are being put in the way of our comrades on their journey 
here from Switzerland. Let us be content with that.” 

Lenin spoke again. 

“To put an end to bourgeois lies and insinuations, the Executive Com- 
mittee must pass our resolution. In the first place, not only Bolsheviks, but 
emigrants of other political tendencies passed through Germany. Secondly, 
we undertook no obligations to anyone, not even to the German govern- 
ment. We promised only to ask the workers’ organizations for their sup- 
port of the project for the exchange of the German Socialists, as soon as 
we arrived here. By recognizing this exchange to be useful and just, you 
will disprove all reactionary calumnies. If you do not, you will merely pour 
more filth into the bourgeois sewers.” 

A carefully dressed private of the Guards, Somov, an attorney, took 
the floor to speak against the resolution. He blushed and swelled with 
importance as he branded the journey through Germany as treason to the 
democracy. 

“The front-line soldiers, who are pouring out their blood in the defense 
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of liberty of the Fatherland, will never forgive this!” he said, waving his 
arm angrily. 

The argument went back and forth for a long time. Then Bogdanov 
rose and suggested that the question be referred to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and a brief notice to the effect published in the newspapers. 

“So you want to pass the buck?” said Stalin, venomously. 

But no one heard him. 

“In favor?” Chkheidze called, hurriedly. 

All hands were raised. Lenin cast a brief glance at them, stood up, and 
nodding in answer to a whisper from his comrades, left the room with 
them. 

I asked for the floor, and although the majority of the delegates looked 
at me with weary, dispieased eyes, and some of them prepared to leave, I 
briefly told them all I had learned that day. I told of my visit to Manikov- 
sky; of the appointment of Captain Yakobovich, the faithful retainer of 
Gutchkov and Engelhardt. I emphasized the manner in which Kornilov’s 
staff had deliberately ignored the Executive Committee’s resolution in re- 
gard to my appointment. 

“I don’t care about myself,” I said. “Appoint someone else; but the 
counter-revolutionary Yakobovich, who will equip the Fortress with 
weapons to be turned against you, must not become commandant.” 

“It is a disgrace!” someone called from his seat. 

“We will not permit that!” Stieklov blustered. 

“Calm yourselves, comrades!” Skobeliev stuttered excitedly. “I shall 
speak to Kerensky again. He promised, at the time——” 

I told of Kerensky’s second note, which I had seen with my own eyes. 

“So that is how it is! And that man is vice-president of the Executive 
Committee!” Padierin shouted, sneering, and the other comrades supported 
him. The other members of the Executive Committee who were still 
present wandered around in confusion, and hastily, silently tried to get to 
the door. 

“Comrades!” I said, to finish what I had to say. “This case is only one 
link in a whole chain of systematic preparations that are being made against 
the Revolution. When I was in the offices of the General Staff today, I 
heard that Kornilov, our new, our famous, ‘revolutionary’ commander-in- 
chief, is appointing the well-known reactionary General Serebriakov to the 
General Staff to take the place of General Rubets-Masaliky, who is a per- 
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fectly colorless and harmless sort of person. The Executive Committee must 
consider all these things, and take immediate measures.” 

“Yes, we demand immediate measures,” my party comrades shouted. 

“Of course,” said Stieklov, betraying his confusion by his tone, “we must 
react very energetically to all this. The Executive Committee cannot allow 
its resolution to be ignored in this manner without doing something about 
it. We must decide immediately——” 

“Who is going to decide now?” shouted Bogdanov, angrily. “Don’t 
you see that nearly everyone has left already? The world will not fall to 
pieces if we put off deciding this matter until tomorrow.” 

“Of course it must be put off until tomorrow!” croaked Chkheidze, 
putting on his overcoat. 


The next morning was unexpectedly stormy and threatening. The Bol- 
sheviks had got hold of documents relating to the Provisional Government’s 
counter-revolutionary plots, through our War Department, and from other 
sources besides. Stieklov was given authentic telegrams sent to the Front 
from the General Staff. These telegrams were to the effect that the coalition 
government was leading us to defeat, and that the vile, arbitrary crew 
sitting as a Soviet of Delegates in Petrograd must be expelled. The con- 
spiracy of the Cadets was clearly proved. Someone also recalled that Te- 
rezhchenko, the Minister of Finance, had refused the Soviet the ten mil- 
lions it had requested for its budget. 

“Tell them about the new oath, too!” Padierin shouted from his seat. 
“Tell them how the soldiers are being taken unawares, and how it is being 
demanded of them that they swear loyalty to the Provisional Government, 
without a word being mentioned about the Revolution and what they have 
won by it.” 

Sukhanov spoke after Stieklov. 

“Yes, my friends, everything is clear now. The solidarity which we 
strove for so honestly in the February days has now been openly and rudely 
broken up by the Government. That is evident from the text of the oath, 
and from these telegrams. It follows that Kornilov, with the connivance of 
the Government, is planning something. The problem must be met clearly 
and openly.” 

The Mensheviks and Social-Revolutionaries looked at each other in per- 
plexity. Even the wise Sukhanov was talking like this! Was it possible? 
Sukhanov, always cautious and reserved, and who defied the democracy! 
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“Don’t get excited, comrades!” Tseretelli croaked. “At this time, the 
period of the bourgeois revolution, we cannot form any government except 
exactly the bourgeois government we have now. Unless you are adherents 
of an irresponsible adventurer, we are bound to have peaceful relations 
with the Government, and find a language in common with it. That is the 
purpose of our Relations Committee. The adventurers may break with 
the Government if they will. We shall still continue to be the peaceful rep- 
resentatives of the revolutionary democracy.” 

“That is all right,” said Krassikov, blushing as he spoke. “We do not 
propose to overturn the Government, but this chitter-chatter about the 
Relations Committee bores us all very much. One day the comrades tell us 
they have made an agreement with the Government, and the next day 
the Government does the exact opposite. If we are to carry on negotiations 
with the Government, they must be open and official.” 

Fyodorov, the Bolshevik metal-worker, blinking shamefacedly like a 
young girl, supported Krassikov. Even Bogdanov was forced to admit that 
the Government was not yielding a single point to us either in regard to 
the oath or to the emigrants. The air was charged with hostility. A fat, 
short-legged man in the uniform of a regimental surgeon, stood up. It was 
Dan, the leader of the Mensheviks. 

“Oh, comrades!” He shook his head reproachfully, and rolled his blood- 
shot eyes ironically. “Krassikov gives it as his opinion that such delicate 
business as negotiation with the Government should be carried on publicly. 
That speaks well for his cleverness. But you will, of course, realize that 
those negotiations, which are concerned with the most intimate problems, 
must, on the contrary, be carried on in strictest secrecy! I can understand 
that the final conclusions of these discussions should be announced to us 
officially, if we ask that they should be. But the conferences themselves 
cannot be public.” 

A dozen heads nodded agreement. Chkheidze rose, unexpectedly. 

“No!” he said. “The fact is that we need no conferences. It is enough! 
The thing has become too stupid already.” 

Dan, Tseretelli, and Chernov—with the curly hair of a poodle—looked 
at Chkheidze open-mouthed. 

“We need no oral discussions!” Chkheidze croaked. “They will merely 
deny everything. Negotiations shall be carried on in writing. We shall 
communicate our proposals in writing, and they shall answer us in the 
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same way. Otherwise, they will trick us, and I have no desire to be taken 
for a fool any more.” 

The members of the Executive Committee were getting nervous. 

“Iury Mikhailovich,” I said to Stieklov, ‘ ‘please don’t forget Peter Paul 
Fortress. Yakobovich takes over the command today.” 

“My dear fellow,” he said, reluctantly, “you can see oe yourself that 
we have ‘more important things to talk about just now.’ 

“Wait a bit!” Tall, gloomy Private Borisov buttonholed me. “Jt almost 


looks as though we were going to succeed in overthrowing the Govern- 
ment.” 


The days went by in monotonous procession. I received confirmation of 
my election as delegate to the Soldiers’ Soviet, and attended its meetings. 
Every day I read the radiograms from every country, which were inter- 
cepted by our station. They made me very uneasy. The whole world still 
groaned in bloody, fratricidal combat. Thousands of innocent, vigorous men 
died every minute. In the evenings the blue radio waves shouted this 
through the cold ether. 

Nor did the Executive Committee get around to any discussion of 
Peter Paul Fortress. The question was crowded out by quarrels with the 
Provisional Government, receptions for delegates, eternal battles over the 
problem of the workers, and a whole procession of useless reports. 

At last I succeeded in getting the floor. I spoke of Peter Paul Fortress. 
I repeated for the hundredth time that the Government was re-arming the 
fortress, and simultaneously turning it over to the control of reactionary 
officers. The Executive Committee’s resolution proposing a commandant 
to be appointed to the fortress had been completely ignored, and, most 
particularly, by Kerensky, who had hoodwinked us throughout the affair. 

“Couldn’t you be less crude about it?” Stankicvich shouted angrily. 
Unfriendly looks assailed me from every side, and many voices joined in 
the officer’s protest. 

“No. Tarasov-Rodionov is right!” Private Lashevich, a Bolshevik, sup- 
ported me in a deep bass that seemed to come out of a barrel. “We must 
look into all these facts. We must support our officer. He is only carrying 
out the task we gave him.” 

“The Relations Committee, at its next meeting, will put this question 
up to the Provisional Government with all the emphasis it deserves,” said 
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Sukhanoy, with negligent condescension. “The Committee will categorically 
demand that the Government follow our resolution.” 

“Yes, yes, that will be much better,” the majority nodded agreement. 

“And what shall we do about Kerensky?” Salutsky asked. 

“We are also bound to ask Kerensky to follow our resolution,” said 
Krassikov. “Especially since he is still our vice-president. Comrade Tarasov- 
Rodionov shall communicate our categorical decision in this matter.” 

Chernov, Filippovsky, and Gots looked at each other. 

“It is time to adjourn this meeting,” Stieklov rumbled. “It is high time 
to bring these long stories to an end. Let us commission the comrade officer 
to inform Kerensky personally that we categorically insist on the execution 
of our previous resolution. I am convinced that Kerensky will not let things 
come to a point which will mean a break with us, and that our resolution 
will be carried out.” 

“Perhaps we should wait a little while, first?” Gvosdiov shouted. 

“Meanwhile, Peter Paul Fortress is passing into the hands of the enemy,” 
said Stieklov, ominously. 

“The question is settled,” said Chkheidze. “We have commissioned 
Tarasov-Rodionov to speak to Kerensky.” 

“Then you might talk to him about the future administration of your 
garage, also,” said Gvosdiov to me. “We resolved, today, to turn it over to 
the Ministry of Justice.” 


The reception room of the Ministry of Justice was quite empty. No one 
was to be received that day. When I entered the office, a young man rose 
and greeted me amiably. I recognized Dantchich, the eager young attorney 
who had assisted me in the house-search in Countess Ignatiev’s villa. 

“I am glad to see you.” He shook my hand cordially. “I have just been 
assigned to Kerensky. He suggested it himself. And now what has hap- 
pened? It seems that the garage of Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna is to 
be transferred to our administration. You will stay there, of course. Are 
you agreed? I have already spoken to Kerensky about it.” 

I was not interested in the garage, and I asked the secretary to announce 
me to Kerensky immediately. 

“But he is not receiving today,” the secretary said in embarrassment. 
“He is in his room. He is just shaving, and then he must go out.” 

“Please tell him that I have come to see him for just a moment, to in- 
form him of an important resolution passed by the Executive Committee.” 
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“Yes, please tell him that,” Dantchich said to the secretary. “Kerensky 
will receive him. He belongs to us.” 

“Please take this door, to the Apartments,” the secretary said when he 
returned, He put respectful emphasis on “the Apartments.” 

“Please excuse me,” said Kerensky, squinting and scraping his upper 
lip with the razor. “I am in a great hurry. What is it you want, my dear 
fellow?” 

Two elegant, dandified subalterns, both of them young and rosy, stood 
beside him. One of them held a towel, and the other a bottle of eau-de- 
cologne. They looked at me with displeasure. It was evident that my ar- 
rival had interrupted a merry conversation, and that they were waiting 
impatiently for me to vanish again. 

“Please sit down, comrade officer,” said Kerensky, wiping the lather off 
his shaving-brush. 

“I have come about the same old story, about Peter Paul Fortress. I 
saw you about it once already, and at that time you also promised the 
members of the Executive Committee to see to it that their resolution ap- 
pointing me as commandant was followed.” 

“Have I not done everything in my modest power? I even gave you a 
note to Gutchkov, as I remember,” said Kerensky, quivering with im- 
patience, 

“Still, Yakobovich has been appointed commandant of the Fortress!” 

“Really!” said Kerensky, wiping his face with the eau-de-cologne moist- 
ened towel which the subaltern handed to him respectfully. 

“But that appointment was made with your consent!” I said, bluntly. 
“The Executive Committee has discovered all your secret negotiations in 
this matter.” 

Kerensky started up nervously from his chair and threw the towel on 
the floor. 

“What do you want of me? My car is waiting, and here you delay me 
with some nonsense or other!” He stamped his foot angrily on the rug, 
making a cloud of dust rise like a pillar through the stream of sunlight. 
Both subalterns stood by stiffly, with their hands pressed to the seams of 
their trousers. 

“I want nothing from you. The Executive Committee has delegated me 
to inform you that it insists on having its former resolution honored.” 

“An ultimatum!” Kerensky screeched. “Do you hear that, gentlemen? 
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They are giving me an ultimatum—me, the leader of the democracy!” He 
trembled nervously, waved his arms, and let himself fall into the armchair. 

“Water, please! Water!” he cried, beating his head against the arm of 
the chair. His upper lip sagged, and his eyes rolled pitifully. Both the adju- 
tants reached for the water-pitcher, almost knocking their heads together 
over it. 


“Well? May I congratulate you?” Dantchich greeted me; but his face 
became longer and longer and reflected my fury. 

“T shall not undertake the administration of the garage,” I said, coldly. 
“Be so kind as to relieve me of that duty as soon as possible. For the rest, 
do not be angry with me”—I pressed the hand extended to me—‘“T am 
very much out of humor. ‘Beware of those who bear proud slogans in their 
mouths, but never make them good!’ Mark that!” 

Everything was clear now. J had evidently burnt all bridges to Peter 
Paul Fortress, not only for myself, but for any other revolutionary officer. 
It was a great loss to the Revolution. The fortress was going into enemy 
hands. Perhaps I should not have become so excited. Perhaps I should have 
managed the affair more shrewdly. How naive of me to have trusted that 
hysterical babbler, false through and through! 

“They have been looking for you, Tarasov-Rodionov,” Second-Lieuten- 
ant Yablonsky told me when I came into Tavrichesky Palace. “I thought 
you had moved over to the Astoria.” 

“What are you talking about? Why the Astoria?” 

“The Astoria Hotel has put ten rooms at the disposal of our League. 
Giekov and Liubarsky have already moved in. I thought that you had 
also——” 

“Come with me, and help me get a room there too!” I cried. “I need 
one badly.” 

“Speak to Sinany about it. He is assigning them. But they are angry 
with you,” said Yablonsky. 

They were all sitting together when I entered the room. They looked 
angrily at me, and nodded silently when I gave them a friendly greeting. 

“I have heard that rooms have been assigned to you. Could I have one, 
perhaps?” I asked Sinany. 

He did not answer me, but turned a questioning look at Filippovsky. 

“You know, Tarasov-Rodionov,” Filippovsky said, in an embarrassed 
tone, “we still have to discuss seriously the question whether you shall re- 
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main in our ranks any longer. We are as much opposed to the Provisional 
Government as you, and as much in favor of the Executive Committee. 
But your inflammatory speech to the Volhinians, against the officers; your 
adventure in Kshessinskaia’s Villa, of which we have just learned; finally, 
your intrusions upon the Executive Committee with the question of the 
Peter Paul Fortress——” 

“I merely wanted to see that the resolution was carried out.” 

“We have repeatedly forbidden you to speak in the Executive Com- 
mittee, and we were right. Your insubordination almost led to a govern- 
mental crisis. And now there is this mad demagogy in the Pravda!” 

“What demagogy?” I asked, uncomfortably. 

“Most subversive—” Liubarsky jumped up from his chair excitedly. 

“Don’t look so naive, Tarasov-Rodionov! Don’t play a farce here! A 
defeatist demagogy!” came a heavy voice from the corner. 

I looked around. Lieutenant Petrov was looking at me attentively, his 
chin resting thoughtfully on the hilt of his saber. 

“What is the matter, comrades? I assure you that I have not read the 
Pravda.” 

“Your Lenin declares civil war on the whole democracy!” said Filippov- 
sky, sullenly. “Read it!” He threw me the paper. “Here is his thesis.” 

I took the paper and read it quickly, half-aloud. 

“The war, under the new government of Lvov and his consorts, is still 
absolutely a robber and imperialist war, owing to the capitalistic character 
of that government. Not the slightest concession should be made to the 
‘revolutionary defense of the Fatherland’. A phrase. . . 

“Well, what do you say to that?” they shouted at me. 

“The class-conscious proletariat can give its consent only to a revolu- 


” 


tionary war justified by the revolutionary defense of the Fatherland, under 
the following conditions: First, transference of the administration to the 
hands of the proletariat and of the poor peasantry associated with it; second, 
renunciation of all projects of annexation, not only in words, but in reality; 
third, a complete break with capitalistic interests. . . . No support of the 
Provisional Government; the unmasking of the falseness of their promises, 
especially as concerns annexations; the unmasking of the Government, in- 
stead of the inadmissible, illusory ‘demand’ that this government of capi- 
talists cease to be imperialistic.” 

“What is demagogic about that?” I asked. “We have all known that 


for a long time.” 
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“Well, what do you think of that!” Sinany looked around with a sneer. 
“So from now on we are all imperialists!” 

“But, comrades!” I rushed on, confused, feeling all those hostile eyes on 
me. “This is about the Government! Have you not been thinking the same 
things for a long time, deep down in your hearts? Remember how we 
met secretly at Mstislavsky’s, and even resolved to arrest the Provisional 
Government!” 

“Don’t try to evade the issue!” said Liubarsky, excitedly. “The situation 
at that time was quite different from what it is now.” 

“Read on! That is nothing. The best is yet to come!” Filippovsky 
growled, nervously. 

I read on: 

“No parliamentary republic. To return to that would be to take a step 
backward. Instead, a republic of councils of workers, militia reserves, and 
peasant delegates. Instead of a standing army-—universal arming of the 
people. Abolition of the police, the army, the officials .. .” 

“A program of self-annihilation,” Petrov interrupted. 

“Confiscation of the land of the landowners; administration of the land 
by the Soviets of militia reserves and peasant delegates——” 

“Thanks to this demagogy,” said Filippovsky, interrupting me, “we 
shall have to print Social Revolutionary proclamations to the peasants, to 
restrain them from beginning arbitrary expropriations.” 

“Not the introduction of Socialism is our immediate task, but the 
change to control of social production and distribution of products through 
workers’ councils——” 

“That is enough. You need not read further,” said Sinany, harshly. 
“After that follow other senseless proposals for destroying his own party, 
altering its program, and yes, even for re-naming it! ‘Communist Party’! 
How do you like that? Then he goes on to discuss the formation of a new 
revolutionary International, which will be directed against the ‘Chauvinists’ 
and the ‘Center’. What do you say to that?” 

“It is the logical conclusion of the Bakunin nonsense,” said Latchinsky 
with a sneer. 

“Do you agree with all that, Tarasov-Rodionov?” asked Filippovsky. 

“I have not yet given proper thought to all these matters. But what do 
you want, anyway? Is this to be a political trial?” 

“It is not a trial, but a comradely exchange of opinion, so far as you 
place any particular importance on remaining with us,” said Petrov, bitterly. 
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“That was frankly said,” I answered, rather embarrassed. “There is a 
great deal here that is still incomprehensible to me. And it is all so 
abrupt——” 

“Tell us straight out to what wing you belong. To the Leninist—for 
‘immediate Socialism’? Or to the Kamenievist—for the bourgeois conces- 
sions?” 

“But Lenin has said explicitly, here, that he does not propose to intro- 
duce Socialism.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Filippovsky, excitedly. “Nonsense! Lenin himself 
has written that this is to be the first step toward Socialism.” 

“In that case, I am for Kameniev,” I said, thoughtfully. 

“Well, that’s better!” They all sighed and looked at one another in 
relief. 

“But then you are bound to behave yourself in a reasonably disciplined 
manner,” said Filippovsky. “You must drastically dissociate yourself from 
Lenin’s anarchistic rebellion.” 

“You are worried without good reason,” I said, justifying myself with 
some embarrassment, as I began to re-read the unfortunate newspaper. 
“Lenin is clearly writing about the tactics of the class-conscious proletariat 
here. Why should that insult you? Surely you do not belong to the prole- 
tariat,” I said, gently and naively. 

“And what are you?” they all shouted at me again. “How do you differ 
from us? After all, do you belong to the proletariat?” 

“No. But I was talking about us all.” 

At last I was assigned to a room in the Hotel Astoria. It was a good 
thing to get this room; otherwise, what should I have done with my family? 

“As I see it, Tarasov-Rodionov,” Petrov said gloomily, as he accompanied 
me to the door, “you are balancing on the thin edge of the knife. I am 
afraid you are going to lose your balance. Do you know what we shall be, 
if that happens?” 

He put his long, lean, pale face right up to mine. His gray eyes, narrow, 
far apart, were glittering. He squeezed the hilt of his saber tightly in his 
fist and said: 

“Enemies to the death!” 


I was tortured by the feeling that I had done something wrong, some- 
thing disgraceful. In the corridor, I again read my room assignment, folded 
it carefully, and put it in my wallet. I could not calm myself. The quarrel 
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in Room 24, and the officers’ insolent attacks on me, had shaken me to the 
core. They complained that Lenin had “declared civil war on the democ- 
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racy”! “Democracy”... . “Liberty”... . The words had an ironic sound. 
So that was their “Democracy”, their “Liberty”! These men represented 
the Socialist parties “in which the laboring people must believe”. I thought 
of Liubarsky’s pamphlets with disgust. How glad I should have been to 
leave, to run away from these apron strings, from this petty suspicion, from 
these intrigues, these inter-party dissensions! Where was I to go now? To 
Lenin? I remembered that quiet, self-possessed little man with the great 
head, watching the enemy so shrewdly. “No support of the government! 
. .. Down with the illusion that it is not imperialistic! . . . Republic of 
councils! . . . Communist Party! ... International! . . .” How far from 
reality all that was! No, one could not proceed so abruptly. Kameniev was 
right. Or would it turn out in the end that it was Petrov who was right, 
when he said that I was balancing myself on the edge of a knife, and that 
I was going to lose my balance? Petrov had thought it all out, weighing 
everything carefully. If I understood him exactly, it was either Miliukov 
or Lenin for me. There was no middle ground. The dream of a tactical 
compromise was an illusion, a temporary self-deception, a driveling petit- 
bourgeois desire to avoid the cruel reality of the revolutionary conclusions. 
But how could one agree with Lenin? What was to be done about the 
cursed war? That was the most important point, now. If Lenin was right, 
if not the slightest concession to the revolutionary defense of the Fatherland 
was permissible—but that was revolutionary defeatism. It meant, as my 
brother Boris had said to me recently, dismounting the guns and delib- 
erately facing military defeat. It meant helping to bring about defeat, and 
abandoning both front line and base. But that was nonsense. I stood up. 
The spring sun through the window shone too hot on my head. I walked, 
almost unconscious, right through Katherina Hall, waving my arms, as 
though I might snatch a decision out of the air, or as though I were trying 
to find a way out of a magic circle. 

How was the war to be brought to an end? A damned hard question! 
How could this cursed war be finished immediately, without victory and 
without the destruction of one’s own country? I walked through the cor- 
ridors to the broad stairs leading up to the galleries of the Duma hall. I 
went into the hall, gloomy and shadowy under its ceiling of dull glass. 
There were the desks of the deputies. And there, in the center, was the 
carved oak platform from which I had once heard Aladiin speak in days 
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long past, at the time of the first Duma. It was the same desk from which 
Captain Gutchin, not long ago, had spoken to the soldiers to inflame their 
ardor for the prosecution of the war. From that platform I too had spoken, 
making a childish, naive petit-bourgeois appeal for peace. 

How was this ten-times accursed war ever to be brought to an end? 

A little group of people stood in the middle of the hall. They were 
civilians, and half of them looked like workers, half like intellectuals. 
Among them were two women, no longer young. One was lean, and wore 
a pince-nez. The other was quiet, modest, with a calm, friendly, thoughtful 
face. Her eyes, cordial and sensible, were fixed on a broad-shouldered man 
in a sealskin cap and a cloth coat, who was talking eagerly. 

Ah, it was Lenin! He seemed to be deep in meditation, and his gaze 
passed unseeing over the attentively listening group. His head was bent 
forward a little. The fingers of his left hand twirled about on his leg, the 
thumb stuck in the trouser pocket. In his right hand he held a paper which 
he moved back and forth, sometimes energetically, sometimes very lightly. 
He was explaining something in a persuasive tone. The people around him 
seemed to be ashamed of not having understood before what he was now 
explaining so patiently and convincingly; there was a greenish shadow of 
puzzled meditation on their faces. Possibly too they did not yet know 
themselves whether they agreed, and wanted to wait a while and think it 
over. That was probably the reason why those who stood close to him 
shook his hand eagerly with emphatic, embarrassed friendliness, and left 
the room. They were followed by those who had stood farther away from 
him, and who were trying hard to efface smiles frankly ironical or quiz- 
zically dubious. When they were all gone, Lenin took a newspaper from 
his pocket, quickly turned to the column that interested him, and began 
to read it, hurriedly, line by line, with one eye, his head cocked to one side. 
The modest, silent woman with the round face turned her rather prominent 
gray eyes on him for a moment, said something to him in a low voice, and 
then quietly went out into the passage. He was alone. 

“Pardon me, comrade, if I disturb you.” I approached him timidly. “I 
am a member of your party: in the war organization—a Bolshevik and an 
officer. In the course of my daily work I continually run up against the 
problem of the war, which now seems insoluble.” 

“Ah,” said Lenin, without looking up from his paper. Then he threw 
a quick glance at me and pushed the paper aside for a moment. “What is 
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it that is not clear to you? I have spoken and written a good deal on that 
subject during the past few days.” 

“Yes, I have read your articles. They are really quite direct, quite out- 
spoken.” 

He looked at me. 

“Is that bad?” he said. 

“No,” I said, confused. “That is good. But the articles give no answer 
to the question how the war is to be ended.” 

“How do you mean, they give no answer? There is only one answer. 
The Soviets of the workers and of the poor peasants must take the power 
into their hands.” 

“T have read that. We know that. And we agree with that. But how is 
the war to be brought to an end at once? What steps are we in the army 
to take now, during the war, as long as the power is not yet in the hands 
of the Soviet?” 

“But, comrade, why do you come to me?” said Lenin. “That is a purely 
military, a purely professional problem. It is just in this matter that we 
need your advice, the advice of our good brother Bolsheviks in the army. 
Of course we are not interested in anything like the slogan ‘Stick your 
bayonets in the ground’; what we are interested in is organized fraterniza- 
tion, the immediate establishment of communication with those of truly 
revolutionary tendency in the German front-line army. That is the kernel 
of the problem. That would simplify and hasten the conclusion of a peace.” 

“Quite right,” I said, although I was still not satisfied. “But what is to 
be done now, immediately, before there is any organized fraternization? 
As to not sticking our bayonets into the ground, as you put it, does that 
mean that we should defend the Fatherland? Kameniev’s conclusions, 
with which I agreed, proceed logically from that.” 

“Nonsense!” Lenin made an impatient gesture, and pierced me with 
his gaze. “In the army everything must be done to make warlike activity 
objectively impossible, and to prepare the soldiers to support the transfer 
of power to the Soviet for the overthrow of the Provisional Government.” 

“So you believe that we should take the power into our hands at once?” 

“Who is ‘we’?” Lenin asked, mockingly. “You? Or I? The Soviets will 
take the power into their hands themselves, when we succeed in bringing 
a majority of soldiers and workers into them. Isn’t that quite clear now?” 

While speaking, he raised his right hand and waved his paper ex- 
citedly. At this moment, the civilians, the ladies first, came up to him. They 
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all looked at me distrustfully and led Lenin away, with some question or 
other. Obviously they thought an officer with hostile intentions toward him 
had been annoying him. 

“I thank you, comrade,” I said timidly, bowing. 
“Well,” Lenin turned to me again, “get clear notions of these matters. 
Ponder everything thoroughly, and carry on bravely!” 


He pressed my hand cordially, and put the newspaper down on the 
desk. 


Next morning, I moved into the Hotel Astoria. My driver, a Bolshevik 
from Kshessinskaia’s Villa, drove my family and myself over. 

“Our last drive,” I told him. “You will have a new chief now.” 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “This is my last drive too. We shall return to our armored 
cars tonight. Kerensky can get his own lickspittles to drive him. There are 
enough of them there. Some little official came to the garage from him 
today. All the Grand Ducal chauffeurs ran to meet him. He received them 
all, too.” 

One day, when I came home from Kshessinskaia’s Villa, I found 
Captain Bers of Peter Paul Fortress in my room. He was extraordinarily 
excited, and when he spoke, his face kept going from red to white, and he 
stuttered terribly. Yakobovich had taken over the Fortress, and Bers had 
been ordered to hold himself at the disposal of the district General Staff. 

“So now we shall all have to go to the Front,’ he whined. “But your 
Stieklov himself told me that I was to continue as substitute of the Fortress’s 
Commandant, because the Executive Committee had so decided. And that 
is what your Committee is like!” 

In his eyes were disappointed fury and hostile irony. 

“Nonsense! Let us go to Tavrichesky Palace at once. The Executive 
Committee will not let the matter rest like that. We shall tell Stieklov all 
about it.” 

“I wanted to do that myself, but I did not know when, and how,” said 
Bers, irresolutely. “Someone told me that Stieklov was to be expelled, be- 
cause he is not Stieklov.” 

“What do you mean, he is not Stieklov?” I looked at him inquiringly. 

“T mean that his real name is Nachamkess.” 

“So you are a black reactionary, too!” I exclaimed. “You have seen 
Stieklov; you know his services. How can his name make any difference?” 
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“Then why do the newspapers abuse those who have changed their 
names?” 

I had no desire to go into explanations. Even the wish to interpose in 
Bers’s behalf left me. However, this was not a personal matter, but a ques- 
tion of principle, so I went over to the Executive Committee. I told Bers to 
wait for me outside the door, and gave Stieklov the whole story. Evidently 
he had been irritated already, for this report made him perfectly furious. 

He immediately brought up the question of Peter Paul Fortress for dis- 
cussion. He also mentioned my case, spoke of Kerensky’s treachery, and 
vigorously attacked everyone and everything. Without much discussion, 
it was resolved that Bers should be advised not to resign his post as vice- 
commandant until he received further instructions from the Executive 
Committee. This resolution passed with a majority, although some with- 
held their votes. Yrueniev took occasion to attack the Government because 
it was making no effort to enable the emigrants to return from abroad. 
He read a telegram from Martov, reporting that the English had held up 
Chudnovsky, Trotsky, and Melnitchansky on their way back, and put 
them in a concentration camp. The Committee was stirred up once more, 
and determined to have it out with the Government. Then Stieklov spoke 
again. He angrily quoted an article by Shuligin in the Kvevlianin,* in 
which the Executive Committee was called the “Jewish Soviet”—“at its 
head the butcher Nachamkess-Stieklov, who drinks the blood of Christians”. 

“And those are the fine members of the Provisional Rodzianko Govern- 
ment!” the Bolsheviks shouted triumphantly. 

A resolution was passed unanimously: the Black Hundred must be 
tamed. 

“Comrades!” Sadovsky suddenly rushed into the room in great con- 
fusion. “I have just learned from reliable sources that the Volhinian Regi- 
ment, influenced by the agitation of its officers, is preparing to arrest 
Lenin. The Executive Committee must take immediate steps to prevent 
that.” 

Everyone was thrown into the greatest excitement. Most of them were 
alarmed, but one saw looks of malice, also. Chkheidze suggested that a 
delegation be appointed immediately to go to the Volhinian Regiment. 
Names were suggested: Sukhanov, Vengerov, Private Klinchinsky and 
Bogdanov. It was resolved that the delegation was to go to the regiment 
immediately to deny all false rumors and prevent the arrest. 





1 Kiev News. 
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“Stop!” Dan rose and shouldered his way to the table. “I propose that 
the principle be argued and settled first. This question has remained open 
until now. Does the Executive Committee approve the return of the 
emigrants through Germany? If it should turn out that a majority of us 
disapprove, then it would be fantastic for us to interfere on behalf of the 
defeatist Lenin.” 

From every side came hisses and signs to Dan to stop talking. 

“Nevertheless, I am in favor of having this question discussed here,” 
he continued, angrily, “before we send the delegation to the regiment. If 
possible, it should be discussed tomorrow, at another meeting.” 

No one supported him. 

“T insist,” said Bogdanov, “that we who are going to the regiment must 
have the right to pass upon the affair of the sealed cars in strict accord- 
ance with the dictates of our consciences.” 

“Say what you mean!” Chkheidze cried impatiently. 

“Allow no arrests! No arrests!” the others shouted, excitedly. 

I left the room, and set Bers at ease. I advised him to go back to the 
Fortress, disobey the order, and wait patiently for matters to take their 
course. Nothing would happen to him, for he had a powerful champion. 

“Who is he?” Bers asked, curiously. 

“Why, that very Nachamkess.” 

Bers lowered his eyes in shame. 

“Don’t run away, Lieutenant!” It was Giekov coming up to me, with 
Aleiev. “So that is how you keep your promises! You gave your word not 
to continue your Leninist adventuring, and now you bring up much more 
annoying matters!” 

“I never promised anything. Besides, speak out! What sort of gossip 
have you heard about me now?” 

“Gossip?” Giekov made a gesture of fury, and we were immediately 
surrounded by a curious crowd. “You appeared before the leader of our 
democracy, Kerensky, in the name of our Executive Committee, and 
brought on him an attack of hysteria in which he nearly fainted! That is 
vile! We shall not forgive you for it! We shall chuck you out, just like 
your Lenin! Yesterday your ‘sealed-car’ leader condescended to arrange a 
meeting before the Izmailovsky Regiment. He called for the overthrow of 
the Government! And in the Soviet today, your Bolshevik faction resolved to 


let the Liberty Loan fall through. All decent people are fleeing from the 
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Bolshevik party. Soon all that will be left will be a little group of bandits, 
and Lenin.” 

“As far as Lenin is concerned,” Aleiev said, with a mocking smile, 
swaying back and forth calmly, “the Volhinian Body Guard Regiment has 
already decided to arrest him this morning.” 

“And as far as you are concerned”—Giekov trembled with fury, leaned 
his head over to the right, and made a threatening gesture—“we shall not 
let the matter drop! We shall discuss it! It is our duty!” 

He turned abruptly and went off down the corridor with the haughty 
Aleiev. 


It was already evening as I passed along the Nevsky. The wide side- 
walks, tinted lilac in the dusk, glowed with the reflection of the lighted 
shop-windows. There were streams of people, none out for a stroll. Amid 
stiff hats and feminine bonnets appeared the dark caps of workers and the 
crumpled fur caps of soldiers. Here and there small groups holding side- 
walk meetings halted the movement of the street-throngs. 

“Oh! That is the German spy!” a powdered little lady shrieked, and a 
black patch danced over her too-bright lips. “Stop the German spy! So you 
oppose the Provisional Government, do you? You are for Lenin, are you? 
You want to open the front lines to Wilhelm!” 

“What has it to do with the Front, dearest lady?” a keen-eyed sailor 
answered, spitting calmly. “If anyone is going to open the front lines, it. 
will be your generals. Lenin has told us the truth, dear citizeness, and that 
is as clear as the sun. But then you haven’t as much understanding as that 
curbstone there.” 

“Insolent! Vulgar!” 

“So you favor Lenin, do you?” The stiff-hats rushed on the sailor, and 
suddenly shouts came from all sides: “Constable! Constable! Come here, 
quickly! We have caught a German spy! He is disguised!” 

A student who stood.on the corner with a rifle over his shoulder ran 
quickly to the sidewalk. 

“Please take this sailor. He is a spy. Arrest him at once and take him to 
the Staff or to the Commandant,” someone called out to the student. 

The sailor was surrounded by a great mob of elegant fur coats, and was 
taken to the Commandant’s headquarters on the next corner. 


Chapter 18 


Ox day Captain Roder stopped me in the corridors of Tavrichesky 
Palace, and in great agitation showed me a freshly printed order issued by 
General Kornilov. It announced that all radio stations were to be turned 
over to the district military authorities, and be under their supervision 
exclusively. 

“What does that mean?” I asked, not grasping the situation at once. 

“That we shall have to shut up shop! I wanted to prepare you.” 

“What do you mean, shut up shop?” 

I ran to the Executive Committee, showed them the order, and told 
them that Kornilov was trying to take away our radio station. 

“How stupid! ... A misunderstanding! ... It is not possible! ... 
Nonsense!” They all jumped to their feet. This had to be looked into. 

Two delegates, Skobeliev and myself, were hastily appointed and in- 
vested with unlimited authority to get Kornilov to withdraw the order. To 
be prepared for any eventuality, we took with us Captain Roder, and left 
him waiting for us in the general’s ante-chamber. 

The general received us immediately, greeted us very politely, and in- 
vited us into his room. Skobeliev began to tell him that without a radio 
station we were as if weaponless; that we were not meddling with any- 
thing dangerous; that the order was an unnecessary and irritating formal- 
ity, and so forth. 

Kornilov had sense enough to listen. Once in a while, as Skobeliev 
talked, a cunning smile lurked somewhere in the depths of his narrow 
eyes. When Skobeliev had finished, the general puckered his Asiatic eye- 
brows thoughtfully. In a voice that creaked like an ungreased wheel, he 
began to read us a lecture to the effect that our radio station was badly 
set up; as it flashed so often the enemy could easily discover it, thus catch- 
ing an important war secret. 

At a look of helplessness from Skobeliev, I respectfully told the gen- 
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eral that it would be very easy to discover where the radio station was 
located, no matter who was running it. Besides, I said, it was no secret 
that there was a radio station in Petrograd. 

“I have not told you everything yet,” said the general. “The unfor- 
tunate thing is that your radio station is in communication with all the 
stations at the Front, and whenever any of the divisional stations answer 
you, the enemy can immediately discover where they are, also. That is the 
real trouble.” 

“If the radio station is placed under the supervision of the War Staff, 
it will call the Front quite as often as it is doing now. And the Front will 
answer quite as often too.” 

“You have not heard me out,” said Kornilov, vexed. “The trouble is 
that the Front has quite neglected to use the cipher which we decided on. 
When your radio station has been placed under the supervision of my 
Staff, that will no longer happen.” 

“Then it is the Front that has neglected to use the cipher, and not 
we. Will your order transferring the control of the station to yourself serve 
any purpose there?” 

“We earnestly request you,” said Skobeliev, “the whole Executive Com- 
mittee earnestly requests you to leave us the radio station.” 

“That is quite impossible!” Kornilov jumped up from his chair in ir- 
ritation. “It is impossible now, for one thing, because one cannot with- 
draw a military order without injuring the prestige of the government. 
The lieutenant himself will support me in that.” 

I strode energetically over to the general. Skobeliev had subsided en- 
tirely, and was twisting his hat in his hand, as though anxious to leave. 

“Permit me to say one more thing, General. The Executive Committee 
of the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Delegates has resolved categorically 
to ignore your order and to oppose it by every available means, including 
armed resistance. Don’t forget that the Regimental Committees are subject 
to the Soviet.” 

I looked calmly and steadily into the Kirgheez eyes of this military 
fraud. For a second, the shadow of a mercilessly vindictive but impotent 
fury glimmered in his black eyes. The general allowed a mocking smile 
to play over his face for a moment, and then to shrink and disappear be- 
hind his mustache. He drummed carelessly on the table with his fingers, 
and stood looking at the papers in front of him. 
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“Why bring it to a head at once? I am always in favor of coming to 
an understanding. But for God’s sake, tell me what I can do about it?” 

He rang, and Major-General Rubets-Masaliky, his plump, gray-haired 
Chief of Staff, came into the room. Kornilov took him aside, drew him to 
the window, and whispered with him. Masaliky nodded respectfully and 
lowered his eyes as though in perplexity. 

“You see,” Kornilov turned to us, “even the Chief of my General Staff 
knows no way out of it. Perhaps you will agree to this: that the order 
shall remain in force, on paper, while the radio station actually remains in 
your hands. To make that possible, I will reappoint the present director as 
chief of the station, through an order from my Chief of Staff.” 

“I suppose we may as well agree to that, for the present,” said Skobeliev. 

“All right,” I said. “Appoint Captain Roder. He is in your anteroom 
now.” 

Skobeliev was very well satisfied with our success. The radio station 
remained with us. He drove off to Tavrichesky Palace to impart this 
pleasant news to the Executive Committee. I had to go with General 
Rubets-Masaliky to draw up the new order. 


As I approached Kshessinskaia’s Villa, I saw noisy groups of people 
standing around Troitzky Bridge and the Roman portico. 

On the first floor of the villa, there was even more feverish activity than 
usual. The Pravda was being sent out. An endless procession of soldiers 
crowded the vast room, buying pamphlets and newspapers for their 
comrades. 

The doors of the office and secretariat were shut. A few days before, 
serious-looking men still came to these doors, gave a knock that had been 
agreed upon, and entered in the old clandestine way. They would run into 
the room, take by the coat-lapel the comrade they wanted to see, lead him 
off into a corner and whisper with him, standing up. There were chairs in 
the room, and it was quite possible to sit down and discuss one’s business 
at leisure and aloud. But during the long years when their work had been 
altogether clandestine, they had become accustomed to going through 
their discussions in haste, and standing, so that neither they nor their com- 
rades might be suspected. Only a month and a half ago, the slightest false 
step might mean a long term in prison, or even exile. 

In the office of the war department Kostia Miechonoshin, the secretary, 


was smothered in papers, as usual. 
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“Just think,” he said, excitedly, “Kornilov is taking our armored cars 
from us. Now we have no protection at all. Did you see what is happening 
in the streets?” 

“That is nothing,” said tall, broad-shouldered Private Beliakov. “That 
does not matter, Miechonoshin. We shall discuss the matter at the next 
general meeting of the war department, and organize a guard of our own. 
The damned bourgeois are really taking too many liberties. Wherever one 
goes, they buzz around like flies, with: “Lenin has been sent here by the 
Germans!’ or: ‘Just wait, we'll start a nice little pogrom on the twenty- 
third. We'll wipe out that Bolshevik wasp’s-nest in Kshessinskaia’s Villa!’ 
What do you think of that for insolence? They even name the day!” 

I was unable to discuss the Peter Paul Fortress episode, the Kornilov or 
the Kerensky affair with anyone, for none of the heads of the war depart- 
ment was present. A municipal party conference was on, and all the 
leaders were attending it. As I went downstairs, I] met Bogdatiev and our 
party members from Tavrichesky Palace, Linde, Sadovsky, and Borisov. 

“What is going on here—a pogrom?” said Sadovsky, jocosely. “Last 
evening the question of the instigation of a pogrom against us was dis- 
cussed in conference, and today Sergei—” he pointed to Bogdatiev “—couldn’t 
come here fast enough. He had to rescue some papers or other. He sees 
pogroms everywhere now, since Lenin has completely annihilated him and 
Kameniev!” 

“We won't give up so soon!” said Linde, angrily, and Bogdatiev 
shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 

“Your Lenin flailed out some terrible nonsense today,” said slim, flat- 
chested Borisov, hoarsely. ““We have ended the bourgeois revolution,’ he 
says. ‘We already have a Soviet, and now it is necessary for this dictator- 
ship of workers and peasants to realize as quickly as possible how unfair 
to them the alliance with the bourgeoisie is. It is necessary, therefore, to 
go to the masses with propaganda for the dictatorship of the proletariat.’ ” 

“Well, and what is your opinion?” Sadovsky smiled. 

“That the bourgeois revolution is not yet ended,” said Borisov. “That is 
the truth, and Kameniev is right about it, and Lenin wrong. Lenin plans 
our revolution as though it were the beginning of an international prole- 
tarian-socialist revolution. Therein lies his fundamental mistake. Sergei 
very rightly pointed out, in his- speech, that in this revolution we did not 
even dream of Socialism, or of the nationalization of land. In my opinion, 
the right thing to do is to content ourselves with what is still left to us, 
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and not hold out for Socialism. The petit-bourgeoisie can’t be just left out 
of account. The Provisional Government must be influenced, and, if it 
proves obstinate, it must be flooded with representatives chosen from demo- 
cratic circles. There is no other way.” 

He coughed from the tension under which he had been speaking. 

“Listen, Sergei!” said Linde, pulling at Bogdatiev’s sleeve, “why did 
you vote for Kameniev? Is the Leninist slogan “Down with the Provisional 
Government’ disorganizing the Revolution? I think it does just the con- 
trary. Lenin dawdles along too much for me. Why should we wait until the 
next election of the Soviets? They will not be Bolshevized peacefully in 
any case. We must slash into the Provisional Government without con- 
sidering the Soviets.” ; 

Bogdatiev tugged nervously at his little beard. 

“That is quite logical,” he said, through his teeth. “If the slogan ‘Down — 
with the Provisional Government’ is the right slogan, then the Provisional 
Government must be overthrown immediately, of course. But what will 
happen if the slogan is wrong? In that case, why should one not at least 
support the Provisional Government in its struggle against the mon- 
archists?” 

“In their struggle against the monarchists?” I interrupted, in great 
astonishment. 

“Why not? Prove that——” Borisov puckered his brows. 

“I will prove it presently,” I said, walking upstairs with him. But in 
front of the secretariat door an elderly workman detained Bogdatiev. 

“Listen!” said Sadovsky, leading me off into a corner in the corridor. 
“Your Republican Officers over in Room 24 of Tavrichesky Palace are 
planning some unpleasantness for you. They are spreading some abom- 
inable rumors. Did you have anything to do with some wine?” 

“Wine?” I turned red. 

“In a word, they are spreading dark rumors against you in the Execu- 
tive Committee. It is a dirty business, and you must run it down and clear 
it up yourself. Our people asked me to warn you.” 


A vague foreboding gripped my heart. 


On the way to Tavrichesky Palace, I decided to make a complete 
investigation. I went straight to Room 24. I was received with mocking 
glances. Sinany was writing, and when he noticed me, he seemed to refrain 
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purposely from raising his head. Liubarsky sat on the table hugging his 
knees, his lips moving triumphantly. 

“Comrades, I have come here for an explanation. What filthy rumors 
about me are going around?” 

“Nothing special, dearest Lieutenant,” said Sinany. “We have received a 
little affidavit, which we have just passed on. We have commissioned 
Liubarsky and Aleiev to look into the matter. But you understand, we 
hope, that after all the rows you have started, there is only one way left 
for you to avoid a scandal, and that is to withdraw immediately and perma- 
nently from political activity.” 

“Of course,” said Liubarsky, with a mocking smile, taking a cigarette 
from his silver case, “you cannot take over the control of the radio station, 
nor dream of Peter Paul Fortress now. You will have to withdraw from 
everything.” 

“What you have heard so far is nothing, comrades,” said Second-Lieu- 
tenant Aleiev, coming up from behind me. “It seems all that is no more 
than a trifle. I have just received a report that the Lieutenant tried to loot 
the palace of the Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna.” 

“Filthy slander!” I exclaimed, making a violent effort to control my- 
self. “It does you no honor, gentlemen, to wallow secretly in lies and filth. 
I am not afraid of a scandal, and the dirt will splash only the one who 
stirs it up. I demand a public investigation of all accusations that are made 
against me. I take full responsibility for everything I have done, and | 
know that I have done no wrong.” 

“Indeed! That is insolence! What do you say to this?” said Sinany, hand- 
ing me an afhdavit. 

In it, Ivanovna, an assistant in the Provisions Commission, declared 
that when I took over the radio-telegraph room, I got from her the key to 
a closet in which were bottles of wine. When I gave her back the key, it 
was discovered that during my administration more than twenty bottles of 
whiskey had disappeared. She considered that it was her duty to inform 
the League of Republican Officers of this disgraceful circumstance. 

“Well, what do you say to that?” Sinany smiled, when I had finished 
reading. 

“I repeat what I already said. I do not drink whiskey, nor did I take 
any. I took four or five bottles of wine, which we drank together one eve- 
ning, as you must remember. Appoint a commission to investigate this 
matter thoroughly and openly. That is all I have to say.” 
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I went at once to the office of the Provisions Commission. Ivanovna was 
not there. I found her friends, Kokorina and Davidova, and two students, 
Lesnovsky and Yoffe, there. Both the girls stated that Ivanovna had 
actually brought a complaint to the League of Republican Officers the day 
before. They themselves had seen how Liubarsky and Second-Lieutenant 
Aleiev had kept after Ivanovna all day to get her to make out the accusa- 
tion. 

“It would be better for you to talk to Ivanovna herself about it. She will 
be here this evening.” 

While I waited for Ivanovna I lost myself in conjecture over the possible 
reasons behind all these filthy lies. I led her into a distant corner of the 
corridor, and asked her straight out if she was not ashamed of having set 
down such calumnies in writing. She lowered her eyes. 

“Please don’t reproach me, Lieutenant! What could I do? You know 
that when you had the key of that unlucky closet, Second-Lieutenant 
Aleiev would not let up on me but kept demanding that I give him wine. 
When you returned the key, I opened the closet in Aleiev’s presence, by 
chance, and was astonished to discover that practically none of the wine was 
left. Aleiev at once asked how that had happened. I knew, really, that the 
wine was being stolen from the locked closet even while I still had the 
key. It was quite evident that the same man, Prochorov, who probably had 
a pick-lock, had been stealing the wine right along. I was a little confused, 
at first. Aleiev noticed that. I immediately explained that you could have 
had nothing to do with it. Yesterday, he came to me with Liubarsky. They 
would not let me alone. ‘Either you make out a report immediately, that 
Tarasov-Rodionov stole the wine,’ they said, ‘or else we will bring you into 
the dock, start investigation proceedings against you, and have you ex- 
pelled from the service.’ So what could I do?” 

She began to cry. 

I assured her that she must not be afraid of any threats. Then I asked 
her to write down all that she had told me, in detail, and have this report 
attested by the witnesses of her conversation with Liubarsky and Aleiev. 

“Yes, of course—Kokorina, Davidova, Lesnovsky, and Yoffe were there.” 

“They will sign a corroboration of everything you write. Will you do 
that?” 

“Oh, yes!” Ivanovna sighed, in relief, and a friendly light shone in her 


eyes. 
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Next morning I received a typewritten deposition, signed by Lesnovsky 
and Yoffe. 

I met Filippovsky in the vestibule. 

“Have you heard of the filthy, lying hue and cry that is being raised 
against me in our League?” I asked him. 

“So you think it is just a hue and cry?” he said calmly. 

“I have demanded that a commission be appointed to unravel this whole 
network of lies,” I said. “And I should like this investigation to be en- 
trusted to persons who are entirely reliable and impartial.” 

A meeting of the board of the League of Republican Officers was called. 
Everyone was present. 

“What sort of impartial investigation is to be undertaken now,” Sinany 
sneered, “when an affidavit from the complainant already lies before us?” 

“But I have a later affidavit from that complainant, with an exactly con- 
trary account,” I said, taking the document out of my pocket. 

“What sort of affidavit?” cried Liubarsky, jumping up from the sofa 
and turning red as a lobster. 

I laid the affidavit on the table. Liubarsky and Aleiev read it greedily. 

“A villainous lie! A fraud!” they cried. “This matter must be cleared up. 
We also demand an investigation.” 

“I absolutely insist on it,’ I interrupted. “And at the same time, I 
demand that all scoundrels be expelled from among us.” 

“Please take care, Comrade!” Lieutenant Petrov rose from the sofa, 
rattling his saber. “Thus far, we have had no scoundrels here. I never work 
with scoundrels. Let us appoint a commission to make a thorough and im- 
partial investigation, and clear this matter up. Then we shall have some- 
thing on which to base our resolutions. But, for the moment, less passion, 
please!” 

A commission was appointed to conduct the investigation. It was headed 
by Second-Lieutenant Yablonsky. 

On the same day, I went to the palace of the Grand Duchess Maria 
Pavlovna, so as to be able to refute the slanders which Aleiev had in- 
sinuated. The steward of the palace gladly certified that I had obtained a 
room in the mansion by entirely legitimate means, that I had administered 
the garage properly and honestly, and that during my stay at the palace I 
had displayed no evil intentions, nor uttered any threats. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “there was a subaltern who came to me— 
a dark fellow, with a long nose.” I recognized Aleiev immediately from 
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the description. “He assured me that you were a Bolshevik, and repeatedly 
asked me to sign a report that you had behaved badly here. But how could 
I sign anything like that? I have served the Grand Duchess honestly and 
truly for so many years, and should I begin to lie now, in my old age?” 


There was twice as much work as ever before in the military department 
of glittering white Villa Kshessinskaia. A new paper, Soldatskaia Pravda, 
was appearing. Podvoisky went mad with joy, and ran through all the 
corridors with fresh copies of the paper he had founded. In spite of his 
absent-mindedness, the indefatigable fellow succeeded in editing the paper, 
directing the war department, and never missing a day of service on the 
Municipal Union. Cherepanov and Miechonoshin had divided between 
themselves the great organization task of the war department, which in- 
cluded the establishment of branches in every regiment, communication 
with new regiments both in Petrograd and at the front, and providing our 
war organizations with newspapers and literature. As a result, Miechono- 
shin, from lack of time, was forced to turn over the secretaryship of the 
war department to Private Tobias, who was young, silent and cautious. 
Comrade Podvoisky was assisted in editing the new soldiers’ paper by 
Second-Lieutenant Shenievsky, quiet, plump, rosy-cheeked, who had just 
returned from Helsingfors. 

“Have you heard of our great success in Helsingfors?” asked Sheniev- 
sky, blinking his eyes and pressing my hand happily. “All the sailors are 
Bolshevik. They have even founded a paper there, the Volna.* The Men- 
sheviks and Social Revolutionaries have been completely beaten.” 

“That is splendid,” I smiled. 

“And now we are boosting the circulation of the new Soldatskaia 
Pravda,’ he went on, enthusiastically. “The number of our subscribers in 
the garrison is increasing hourly. But what is most important is that we 
are sending an immense number of copies to the Front. And you cannot 
imagine how many letters of appreciation we receive from the soldiers! 
Just come and let me show them to you. It makes one’s heart leap with 
joy. There is only one unpleasant thing about it. Those cursed Staff of- 
ficers intercept the papers and destroy them. But now we have established 
new channels. Many of our boys have gone to the Front with literature. 
We are preparing to summon a pan-Russian conference of our Bolshevik 





1Wave. 
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war organizations. In short, there is more than enough work. But it is a 
pity that we have not enough assistants.” 

“Do you want to grab him for yourself?” Nevsky, emerging suddenly, 
said in a jesting tone. “No. Leave him alone. We have already claimed 
him. Yes, comrade,” he went on, turning to me, “we shall put you into 
harness at once. We have appointed you our responsible agitator. Please 
go to our municipal conference at once, and drag out Zinoviev. In an hour 
there will be a meeting of the soldiers of the armored-car division, in 
Mikhailov Depot. The flower of the Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries 
will be there. Unfortunately, there is to be a special session of the war 
department, here, at the same time. You know what powerful agitation 
against Lenin has been attempted in the regiments! We have also to dis- 
cuss our slogans for May Day. I shall not be through here before nine, and 
the question whether the armored cars will march with us or with them 
is to be decided in Mikhailov Depot. I have sent Roshaly and Raskolinikov 
to the Depot, and you absolutely must speak there, too. That is a party 
order! Here are a few words to Zinoviev. And don’t forget: you must not 
go to the meeting without him!” I ran as fast as I could. Luckily, the con- 
ference was being held not far away, in a gloomy government building 
that looked like a school or an institution of some sort. I arrived during 
the intermission. The delegates to the conference were heavily-mustached 
workers from the factories of Petrograd; studious youths who worked on 
the recently organized district committee, two or three working-women in 
head-shawls, five soldiers whom I had seen in the war department, and 
that tough, tested and tried Bolshevik guard whose members could always 
be recognized by their unshaven cheeks, their sharp and thoughtful looks, 
their battered caps, their frayed overcoat sleeves and pockets. They had all 
been in prison, and in the Siberian taiga. This whole family party sat 
around in groups on desks and benches in a great room, talking together 
loudly. 

“That came out very well,” one of them smiled, stroking his dark mus- 
tache and blowing cigarette smoke slowly out through his nose. “Now he 
is sounding the retreat, since Lenin has given him a good thrashing. We 
let him blunder through both his reports.” 

“He has certainly not sounded any retreat,” said a tall intellectual with a 
pointed nose, sunken cheeks, and a little reddish beard. “Just wait and see 
what the pan-Russian conference will have to say about it! I believe that 
Kameniev is right on every point. If it is not yet possible for the Soviets 
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as they exist at present to overthrow the Provisional Government, then that 
must not be made the slogan. We must be content, for the moment, to 
keep an eye on the Government. Yes, he was always a realist.” 

“Your Kameniev a realist?” smiled a third. “A fine realist he is! While 
Lenin was away, he went so far as to write ‘defense of the Fatherland’ 
articles in, the Pravda. And as for the Government, he is always fighting 
right*by its side.” 

“Yes, ‘as for the government—he has had bad luck since the beginning 
of the Revolution,” the dark-mustache smiled back. “He sent a telegram of 
congratulation to Mikhail Romanov, from his exile at Atchinsk, thanking 
him for his Grand Ducal magnanimity in abdicating the throne.” 

“A fine magnanimity that was!” laughed a soldier who stood nearby. 
“We had His Imperial Highness’s coat-tails pinned down with our 
bayonets!” 

“Oh, that is Pliechanov twaddle,” growled Bogdatiev, who was busily 
writing in his note-book. 

“To err is human,” said the little red-beard impatiently. “And how 
could he know, in Siberia, what was happening here?” 

“Where is Zinoviev?” I asked Bogdatiev. 

“You cannot speak to him now, brother,” he answered. “He is at an 
informal meeting of the board. Second door on the left.” 

Crossing the corridor to the door he indicated, I knocked and opened. 
Stalin was sitting there with his back to me. He turned around for a 
moment, wrinkling his forehead expectantly. Lenin stood with one foot on 
a chair, and seemed to be listening attentively. Kameniev sat at the other 
end of the table, writing. I did not know the others there by name. I went 
straight up to Zinoviev, who was talking enthusiastically about something 
or other, and timidly handed him Nevsky’s note. He twisted his face 
sourly, as though he had eaten three lemons at once, and inclined his 
artist’s head to the right. 

“I cannot come,” he said, giving me back the note. 

“But I am not to leave here without you,” I said, in perplexity. “This 
meeting of the armored-car division is very important, and your appear- 
ance is essential.” 

“I am sick, and can hardly even stay here.” He took a fountain-pen from 
his pocket and wrote a few words to Nevsky. “I don’t think I can leave 
here.” He looked at Lenin inquiringly. 


“It does not matter. You will simply have to get used to speaking, your- 
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self,” said Lenin, nodding to me good-humoredly. “That's what a Bolshevik 
officer is for—he as well as you—to address soldiers’ meetings.” 

“But who will speak in your place?” I asked Zinoviev. 

“Go on! Go on!” Stalin jocosely pointed at the door. “Or you will be 
late for the meeting.” 

I went quickly out of the room, ran along the deserted Prospect and 
finally found a cab. I was really afraid I should be late. 

The city was enveloped in bluish twilight. 

“What an honor!” I thought. “I have been commissioned to speak in 
Zinoviev’s place. If only I don’t start something I should not! Well, it’s up 
to me to secure the armored cars for the Revolution!” 

I recalled the first February days, the armored car “Oleg”, bright-eyed 
Aia and bristly Nikolaiev, Lieutenant Filonenko, and the gilded wings of 
the black panthers which stood menacingly in front of the State Bank. 

“Faster, driver! Faster!” ‘ 


Mikhailov Depot was filled with innumerable soldiers. The white globes 
of the electric lights blinded the eyes, but still could not brighten the dis- 
tant corners of the gigantic concrete garage, which were shrouded in twi- 
light. The even, rounded tops of the armored cars gleamed dully along the 
gloomy walls. A noisy crowd pressed around a wooden platform which 
had been erected in the middle of the arena. I found Roshaly and Raskol- 
inikov in a corner with a small group of soldiers, among whom I recog- 
nized Aia. His eyes lighted happily when he saw me. 

“Is it you, Lieutenant!” He slapped me on the shoulder. “I thought they 
said you were at the Front!” 

“Isn’t this a Front?” I smiled. 

“Yes, you are right,” he answered. “Look, there is the enemy staff.” He 
pointed to a group of civilians, surrounded by a mob of soldiers. “They are 
talking to our Battalion Committee. But that does not matter. Generals 
will emerge from our side, too. We shall soon see who will be victorious.” 

When I explained that no one was coming besides myself, and that we 
were alone here, a shadow of anxiety and uneasiness passed over the com- 
rades’ faces. 

“We'll look after them all right,” said Raskolinikov. 

I proposed that we should prepare a program, assigning each of us his 
place. With this in mind, I went over to the enemy staff to ascertain what 
was happening there. None of them knew me, and as I wore an officers’ 
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uniform I managed to push my way through to the center of the group. 
Here were Broido, a Menshevik, with a gray face, thin and worn, and 
Gots, the Social Revolutionary. Pugnacity flashed from his pince-nez as he 
listened attentively to a third man with a large, freckled face and a red 
mustache. 

‘“‘Who is here from the Bolsheviks?” The one with the freckles whis- 
pered; squinting over at our group. 

“None of the leaders is here yet,” said a spick-and-span, blond lieuten- 
ant, with an ingratiating smile. I immediately recognized him as Filonenko, 
who had tried to take away our car “Oleg”. “The Bolsheviks are having a 
conference,” he sneered. “It would be fine if they were to come late. 
Shouldn’t we start? We can deal easily with those two greenhorns.” 

I pushed my way out of this group hastily and ran over to my own 
people, for Filonenko had already got up on the platform, the soldiers of the 
Battalion Committee following him. He rang a bell and called for order. 

“Who is the one with the red hair?” I asked Roshaly, pointing to the 
enemy group. 

“Why, that is Voitinsky,” said Raskolinikov. “He is an ex-Bolshevik. But 
he has gone over to the defenders of the Fatherland now. A whole group 
recently broke away from us.” 

So that was it! I suggested that Roshaly should speak after Broido, 
Raskolinikov after Gots, and IJ after Voitinsky. We might, perhaps, suc- 
ceed in coping with them. But my heart beat uneasily. How could our 
little group of Davids really compare with those experienced speakers, those 
Goliaths? Yet in my heart there was a glimmer of brave faith in the es- 
sential strength of our firm Bolshevik words. 

Broido began to speak, very tiresomely: the democracy had done every- 
thing in its power to bring about peace; we had renounced all annexa- 
tions, but the German Imperialist War Staff remained obstinately silent, 
so that it became the duty of the Russian soldiers to support the Front with 
all their forces in order to defend the liberties they had won. It was all very 
familiar, and very stale. Roshaly jumped up on the platform, lithe as a 
tiger, and without any difficulty pulled to pieces the dusty, second-hand 
goods of Broido’s democratic phrases. He rocked his body, rolled his r’s 
and hurled hot words at the listening crowd of soldiers. 

“The Government has not yet spoken a single vigorous word about re- 
nunciation of the old Tsarist treaties, which were concluded with the 


allied nations for the plundering of the defeated peoples,” he said. “The 
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generals are purposely sending the army to the shambles, to pay with their 
blood the interest on the loans that yield fat profits to the industrial con- 
tractors—Rodzianko, Gutchkov, and the other speculators.” 

His burning words stamped themselves ineffaceably on the minds of 
the soldiers. The men whispered among themselves. Many seemed enthusi- 
astic, many quite perplexed. A large number hissed angrily. Yes, Roshaly 
had spoken well. 

Gots succeeded him. He began with a vigorous attack on Roshaly. He 
hammered in every word, and behind his black mustache his teeth flashed 
strong and white at the end of every period. 

“The Bolsheviks are taking advantage of the soldiers’ lack of suspicion,” 
he said, “to turn them against the Government. Sticking bayonets in the 
ground will never end the war, and the whole country is threatened with 
destruction by the nonsensical notion of fraternizing with German spies.” 
He raised his fists high above his head, and shouted that the Russian 
peasantry would not allow their agriculture to be ruined. 

“Protect your families, your fields, your meadows, and your cottages 
with your breasts! Protect the liberties which you have bought with your 
blood, and which will give you a constitutional assembly and the estates of 
the landowners.” 

He spoke excellently, and when he jumped confidently down from the 
platform, with an abrupt gesture, there was a storm of convinced applause. 

Raskolinikov spoke after him. The poor fellow’s position was not par- 
ticularly advantageous. He pulled at the collar of his blue-black Marine 
officer’s greatcoat as if the collar between the gold epaulettes squeezed him 
intolerably. He was so embarrassed that he blushed furiously. But he 
plunged head-foremost into the fight and shouted incoherently and ex- 
citedly that the Government was purposely delaying the convocation of the 
constitutional assembly, in the interests of the landowners. The law pro- 
hibiting the selling of land had not been enforced so far. The Government 
could not, and would not, declare a complete break with the monarchy. 
The bourgeoisie was senile, cowardly, and venal; in its fear of the workers 
it was ready to join with the rotten landowning class and use the Tsarist 
governmental apparatus to avoid acquiescing to the demands of the peas- 
antry and proletariat. 

Raskolinikov’s voice was weak. The hall was tremendous, and to make 
oneself heard it was necessary to shout with all the power of one’s lungs. 
He became quite hoarse, and was completely exhausted when he had fin- 
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ished his speech. But what he had said had weakened the impression made 
by Gots’s speech. That was evident even in Voitinsky’s manner as he came 
up on the platform. He took his broad-brimmed hat off his head, com- 
placently ran his hand through his bristling fire-red pompadour, smiled 
and looked surreptitiously over at Filonenko. 

“Comrades,” said Filonenko in an oily voice, “a proposition has just 
been made to the board... .” 

A cold chill ran down my spine. I had the sudden fear that I should 
not have the chance to pick Voitinsky to pieces. I rushed to the platform 
and gave Filonenko the slip of paper with the request for the floor. If I 
had not done so, Filonenko would have terminated the speechmaking. 

“Two green youngsters have preached Bolshevism to you here, com- 
rades,” Voitinsky began. “I am an old Bolshevik, grown gray in prison. Not 
long ago I returned from exile. I must tell you frankly that I have never 
heard such childish nonsense as that which has been fed to you as Bol- 
shevism.” 

Waves of puzzled murmuring rocked high over the sea of soldiers’ 
heads. ““A Bolshevik, and he talks so bitterly against the Bolsheviks!” 

“Only little children who love fairy tales could, at the present time, talk 
of the introduction of Socialism, that Socialism by which millions of ma- 
chines and great factories will feed and clothe the whole country,” he went 
on. “We Bolsheviks know the way to that Socialism, and the way is long 
and hard. But for the moment we have only a bourgeois revolution. It is 
impossible to jump over oneself, and so we must learn how to get along 
with the bourgeoisie. At this moment, our main task is to save our country 
from militaristic, imperialistic destruction, and for that reason, I, the Bol- 
shevik Voitinsky, am an intransigeant defender of the Fatherland. It is a 
pity,” he sneered, “that the list of the speakers is already closed, and that 
the newest kind of Bolsheviks will not speak. I should be very glad to hear 
how they imagine they are going to introduce Socialism into Russia while 
they are purposely helping Wilhelm to smash the front, by their criminal 
fraternizing. Soldiers! Hold fast to the Executive Committee and to the 
Provisional Government which we elected!” he shouted. “Be as hard and 
as irresistible as your steel armored cars!” 

An enthusiastic uproar went through the depot. The soldiers clapped 
and cheered like mad. I jumped up on the platform, and plucked nerv- 
ously at my cap. The cowardly thought that I might not be able to say 


anything made me sweat. But suddenly I saw before me the little room in 
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which the board had held its conference. I saw Lenin’s roguish smile of 
friendly good-humor, and I heard him say: “You will simply have to get 
used to speaking, yourself!” . . . Voitinsky had put the question clearly 
and directly. It would not be decided with whom the armored-car division 
would march. Could I allow our “Oleg” to fight against us? Aia’s bright 
eyes looked at me beseechingly out of the mob. The situation had to be 
saved. I was emboldened, and began by saying that age sometimes did 
very unpleasant things to people. That was what had happened to the 
speaker who preceded me. For instance, he spoke of his gray hair, though 
anyone could see that his hair was scarlet, without a speck of gray. There 
was a roar of laughter. Even the unalterably hostile faces of a few soldiers 
relaxed, involuntarily, into a smile. 

“And just such another stupid idea about Bolshevism has occurred to 
him, too,” I went on. “The fellow naively believes himself to be a Bolshevik 
still, whereas it is apparent that he is a social compromiser, a Menshevik of 
the first water.” 

“T request that you express yourself more correctly,” came Filonenko’s 
voice from behind me. 

“I am quite correct in what I say, comrade. But if we are reproached 
with purposely assisting in the destruction of the country, allow me, who 
am really opposing that destruction, to pour out clear wine. We Bolsheviks 
do not ask that bayonets be stuck into the ground. We propose that the 
Soviet take the power and make known our desire for peace. The bour- 
geois government is in no position to break loose from its lackey service to 
the Anglo-French financiers. So who are the defeatists? We, who make the 
practical proposal: reject the robber policy of annexations, and mobilize 
the workers of the world against the masters? Or those red-haired ‘gray- 
heads’ of the Voitinsky stamp, who support our generals in their effort to 
bring inevitable defeat on the front line and to destroy the revolutionary 
forces of the garrison here as quickly as possible too, by sending infantry 
battalions and armored cars from Petrograd to the Front? Their real ob- 
ject is merely to get you back firmly under their control, to avoid giving 
you any of the land which has been promised you when there shall be a 
constitutional assembly. And when will that be? If there is any progress 
toward it—and no one seems to know of any such thing—it is at a snail’s 
pace.” 

“Right! Absolutely right!” the soldiers shouted. 

“As for the defense of the Fatherland, we want to support that. But we 
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want to support a defense conducted by the Soviet, not by the Kornilovs, 
who are trying to bring back saluting and to force the soldiers to swear 
loyalty to the bourgeois ministers instead of the Revolution. Do not let 
the armored cars out of your strong, peasant hands! Put no trust in the 
ministers. Put no trust in the Government! Trust no red-haired com- 
promisers who fawn on you in the sheep’s clothing of ‘Bolsheviks grown 
gray’l” 

Was I deceived by my own excitement, or had my speech really caught 
them all up? It seemed to me that the enthusiasm of the soldiers was more 
tempestuous, more spontaneous than it had been after the speeches of Gots 
and Voitinsky. 

“Comrades, allow me to speak a closing word,” Lieutenant Filonenko 
began, as if glad to hear himself talk. 

“Ah, the Cadet steam-roller is being stoked up again!” said the soldiers 
who stood near the platform. “We have to listen to you every day. We 
have already been bored enough by you!” 

Before the Lieutenant had brought his closing speech to an end, the 
whole crowd was already broken up into argumentative and whispering 
groups. 

“Here is the resolution which we have prepared, brother,” said Roshaly, 
handing it to me. “We have given them a good beating today. I certainly 
had not counted on it.” He was flushed with happiness. 

1 did not get to read it, for Broido had leapt up on the platform with 
his own resolution. He read it dramatically. When he was through, Roshaly 
rapidly read ours. 

“Who is in favor of the Soviet’s resolution?” Filonenko shouted. 

A whole forest of arms was raised. 

“Thanks!” he said, well satisfied. “And who is in favor of the Bol- 
shevik resolution?” he cried, without leaving time for reflection between 
the two. 

“Ror the resolution of the Bolsheviks?” the soldiers shouted all to- 
gether. “We do not understand. We just voted for it.” 

“No, comrades.” Filonenko shook his head insolently. “You have voted 
for the joint resolution of the majority parties in the Soviet. Now who 
favors the Bolsheviks?” 

Again a forest of arms was raised, but it was rather more sparse than the 
first. 

“Thanks,” Filonenko nodded. “Then the first resolution is carried.” 
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“Nonsense!” Aia rushed onto the platform. “A swindle, brothers! A 
trick!” 

But the soldiers were already shouting and yelling all over the Depot, 
anyway, and in many places the discussion was ending in blows. 

“We demand another vote!” Raskolinikov shouted hoarsely. 

“No, there shall be no new vote,” said Filonenko obstinately. 

At these words a mighty avalanche of soldiers stormed toward the exit, 
shouting: “Comrades! Come out on the street. We shall continue our meet- 
ing there, if Filonenko stops our mouths in here.” 

“You are breaking up the meeting!” Filonenko shouted to me. “Com- 
rades!” he bellowed. “I cannot allow that! I am a revolutionary ofhcer, 
who was with you in the February days, and I am with you now. I did not 
put the resolution in the name of the People’s Freedom Party because I did 
not want to cause mistaken dissension. I now propose the following resolu- 
tion——” 

“Why do you listen to him?” the soldiers shouted. “We know the fox 
well enough!” 

They stamped their heavy boots and crowded around the exit. 

“Another vote!” someone shouted. 

“Would it not be preferable,” Filonenko was all confusion. “Would it 
not be better to take no resolution at all? We will simply record that the 
assembly was informed of the various political tendencies, and let it go at 
that.” 

I too thought it dangerous to risk another vote. Many of our adherents 
having quite unnecessarily left, we should certainly not have been able to 
muster a majority. So I did not oppose Filonenko’s suggestion, but only 
added an amendment to the effect that the soldiers should march on May 
Day under the Bolshevik slogans: “Down with the War! Long live the 
power of the Soviet!” 

“Hurrah!” the depot bellowed, and hundreds of arms were raised. 

“The meeting is adjourned,” Filonenko said, hastily. 

Roshaly, Raskolinikov, and I left the depot together. We were intox- 
icated with our success. We shook each other’s hands, and the hands of a 
crowd of soldiers who accompanied us. 

“Thanks, comrades!” they said. “You have primed our soldiers properly. 
You don’t need to worry about the armored-car division.” 


The celebration of May Day, on April 18 in accordance with the old 
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calendar, went off extraordinarily well. It was a bright, sunny day. From 
the earliest morning hours the streets roared with the mighty march of 
countless lines of workers and soldiers. The brass bands blared festively 
through the moist air of yet timid spring. The wooden platform which 
had been erected in front of dark, mildewy Maria Palace, the usual meeting- 
place of the Provisional Government, now was gay in shining red satin. 
Sinany, Liubarsky, and Kiekov, elegantly perfumed and dressed, with 
flamboyant rosettes like scarlet cabbages on their litevkas, ran through the 
corridors of the Hotel Astoria, ofhciously. A broad balcony that looked out 
on the square had been reserved for the privileged residents of the Hotel, 
mostly sly foreign military attachés and fat Russian senior officers. My 
wife and I also dressed up in honor of our proletarian holiday, and went 
out on the balcony, which was already crowded with elegant ladies and 
whippersnappers in sprightly foreign uniforms. One band after the other 
marched by, sparkling in the sun, filling the fresh April air with the tri- 
umphant strains of the Marseillaise, one taking up the tune as the band 
ahead finished it. Dense processions of workers streamed endlessly past. 
Red flags, bright in the sunlight, waved over their soot-blackened faces. 
The long columns of shop and factory workers were followed by gray- 
green ranks of soldiers, marching with firm, elastic tread on the wet wooden 
sidewalks. 

On a high oval pedestal, carved, decorated like a candy-box, a bronze 
horse, blue with age, pranced with tail held high. His flanks were tightly 
pressed by the gigantic boots of a Tsarist idol, whose helmet, crested 
with some sort of bird, was pulled low over his forehead. It seemed to me 
as though this preserved ancestor of the fallen Tsar were fleeing before the 
red flags, before the red ribbons and rosettes that flamed on the breasts and 
shoulders of the demonstrators. It seemed to me as though he were trying 
to make a dash for the granite wall of massive Isaac Church, so he might 
not have to Jook at those red placards with the bold white letters: 


“WORKERS OF ALL COUNTRIES UNITE!” 


and so that he might not have to listen to the bold, the ceaseless songs of 
the workers. 

The songs, the ribbons, the flags, the placards, even the prancing horse 
with the stiff, stupid Tsarist rider, made my heart swell with warm, brave 
joy. My friends and I had dreamed of this in our youth. I remembered 


how, secretly, we had once made a raft of boards and branches, hiding it 
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in the underbrush of a distant wood; how we had erected a flagpole on it, 
with a great red flag, and let it float down the river. Then we had run very 
fast to Kreml Boulevard to watch our red flag go slowly and proudly by. 

Students were strolling there, in Russian shirts, their cloaks and over- 
coats slung over their shoulders—it was spring! When they saw the flag 
sweep past they went wild with enthusiasm, and began to sing the Mar- 
seillaise, remembering that in every other country it was May Day. Workers 
and artisans casually passing by took up the students’ song. The good citizens 
were fearfully worried, and ran away. The spring air was pierced as with 
a drill by the shrill quavers of terrified policemen. They dashed in like 
scared crickets; some to seize the students on the boulevard, others to find 
a boat in which to go out and seize the raft with the rebel flag. The flag 
was ruthlessly torn from its pole and angrily thrust into the wide, black 
police pocket. 

No matter! We had dreamed that a time would come when hundreds 
and thousands of red flags would flare up like flames in the cities which 
the workers would have conquered. How jolly it would be, we thought 
then, to watch the Tsar himself, amid a pandemonium of whistles and 
yells from all the chiefs of police, rushing over the square, this way and 
that, mad with terror! 

And had not that dream come true! We were celebrating the day of 
international fraternity of all the workers. International fraternity of all 
the workers? International? Why, what was going on in the trenches, 
today? Was it conceivable that the German soldier, in answer to the hand 
extended to him, would aim at the Russian heart, and, like an automaton, 
pull the trigger, in anticipation of a brainless command as ruthless, as 
sharp, as truly iron as the Iron Cross itself? There on the right stood a 
deserted building, like a clumsy beer-mug, the color of a cooked sausage. 

It was the Imperial German Embassy. Was it conceivable that the 
Empire would win, and not Liebknecht? Was it conceivable that the 
Empire would trample and crush under its granite heel our diffident plea 
for international fraternization of workers? 

“Ah, mon Dieu,” sighed a fat lady, smothered in lace, who stood in 
front of me. “Mon Dieu, Captain, just look! That is just the same as it was 
once in our beautiful France! I never had any idea that revolution could 
so ennoble this filthy nation too. What enthusiasm! What understanding! 
Just look! There!” The fat lady’s made-up eyes gleamed like quicksilver, 
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as her little finger, forced into a heavy ring, pointed at the placards floating 
by. “Just look! War! War! War! In short, nothing but war, everywhere! 
Oh, if these barbarians would only really support our front lines! In the 
last few days, metal-industry bonds have fallen fearfully on the stock ex- 
change. I have lost frantically. But if Foch could only succeed in occupying 
Alsace and Lorraine, they would rise just as frantically.” 

“Bah! Alsace! One must go further than that—far beyond the Rhine. 
There is the Ruhr. There are wonderful mines and factories there!” said a 
French captain, dreamily blinking eyes that were sunken deep between 
bloated bags. 

“Oh, don’t tantalize us, Captain. One’s appetite increases with eating, 
and we have been so hungry, during this war!” The fat lady sighed heavily. 

“Permit me to draw your attention, Captain Korbel,” said a clean- 
shaven English lieutenant in broken French. He dropped his field-glasses, 
jammed his monocle into his eye, looked down absently at the brown gleam 
of his tight boots, and then handed the field-glass to the captain. “The 
Russian posters have roused most mistaken enthusiasm in you. Just read 
attentively what those traitors have written there. Do you see—there to the 
left, by the entrance to Maria Palace?” The Lieutenant pointed a despair- 
ing hand at a placard. “Just read that! What insolence! ‘Peace to the cot- 
tages, war on the palaces!’ And over there to the right, something still 
better—War on War!’ And then that placard there, on the armored car! 
And that damned Nabokov had the insolence to promise us that——” 

“War on War’? ‘War on the palaces’?” the French captain muttered 
in irritation. His face turned red as a lobster as he glared with helpless fury 
at the red tongues of the Russian revolutionary camp-fres. 


The next day, Giekov came and told me that the commission had 
completed its investigation of my affair, and that I was to appear in Room 
24 at four o’clock. At the same moment, I received an invitation, addressed 
to me at Tavrichesky Palace, from the Executive Committee of the Soviet 
of Officers’ Delegates, to attend an extraordinary session that day. It was a 
long time since I had been in the red room of the Army and Navy Build- 
ing. All the delegates were already assembled when I came in. Captain 
Popov was in the chair. There were two items on the agenda. The first was 
a secret motion, introduced by Captain Lukomsky, and signed by many 
officers. The second was a report by Cornet Sachs on preparations for a 
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pan-Russian conference of the Officers’ Delegates. Lukomsky, fat, soft, had 
the floor. The assembled officers listened in absolute silence while he read 
his motion. 

A certain group of officers refused longer to tolerate the frantic defeatist 
propaganda of the Bolsheviks in general and Lenin in particular. They 
proposed that the Provisional Government be asked by the Soviet of Officers’ 
Delegates to arrest Lenin and those who shared his opinions, especially as 
there were German spies among those who were living under assumed 
names. 

“One can’t joke with motions like that,” Regimental-Surgeon Lifshitz 
said, diffidently. “It would be much better first to discover whether these 
statements are true, before accusing such well-known political workers of 
espionage.” 

“What is there that needs proof?” Second-Lieutenant Nikolsky sprang 
to his feet angrily. “Everyone knows that Lenin’s name is not Lenin, but 
Ulianov; Zinoviev’s, Apfelbaum; Kameniev’s, Rosenfeld, and so forth!” 

“If they have literary pseudonyms, which they found necessary when 
their work was clandestine, it does not mean——” Lifshitz began. 

“It means that you are a Jew, like them!” Lukomsky shouted angrily. 

“Why do you defend Lenin, that most pernicious of all fanatics?” 
quickly interposed Lieutenant Vrszessek, an attorney and a member of - 
the People’s Socialist Party. “You have been working so well with us, and 
now suddenly you are defending those scoundrels who have begun, in the 
Pravda, an unscrupulous persecution of that outstanding personage, our 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Miliukov. Once I had the good fortune to be 
arrested with Miliukov. We sat together in the police station for a few 
hours. He is a fascinating man!” 

Red-haired Vrszessek sighed wearily and took his seat again. 

“I am with Lifshitz——” I began, but Captain Popov interrupted me 
brusquely. 

“We shall take a vote.” 

I was the only one who voted against the motion. Lifshitz and a few 
others withheld their votes. 

“I wish to enter a vigorous protest against this political verdict,” I said, 
in a shaking voice, as I stood up. “I herewith resign from this organization.” 

I left the room. Two subalterns and Lifshitz followed me. But Lifshitz, 
standing irresolutely on the landing, thoughtfully watched us go down the 
marble stairs and take our greatcoats from the cloakroom. Then he stood 
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fumbling timidly with the red-upholstered banisters, turned, and slowly 
went back to the meeting, in great perplexity. 


The board of the League of Republican Officers was assembled in Room 
24. All were present except Mstislavsky. Yablonsky solemnly announced 
the findings of the investigating commission. 

The accusation brought against Tarasov-Rodionov by Liubarsky and 
Aleiev, on the strength of Ivanovna’s original affidavit, had been found 
untenable. No evidence that Tarasov-Rodionov had stolen the wine had 
been discovered. But on the other hand, there was no reason to suppose 
that Liubarsky and Aleiev had framed the accusation for purposes of 
calumny. They had simply been misled by the stupid babbler and wanton 
doll, Ivanovna. However, since the actual thief had not been caught, and 
since painful rumors had been spread, the commission suggested that 
Tarasov-Rodionov should not make any political speeches at soldiers’ meet- 
ings for a time. 

Liubarsky bit his lip nervously, and turned from pale to scarlet. But 
he was evidently encouraged by Yablonsky’s last suggestion. 

“You see!” he said. “It seems that I was basically right in my proposal 
to remove Tarasov-Rodionov.” 

“What a cad!” I thought. I looked at my fighting comrades of the 
February days. One forgot the political situation, when it became necessary 
to shut an opponent’s mouth. I looked at Filippovsky. He also was silent, 
covering his embarrassment by drawing with a pencil on scraps of paper. 

“Comrades!” An agitated, familiar voice rang out suddenly. Lieutenant 
Petrov, who had not spoken a word until now, stood up and approached 
the table. “Comrades! We, that is, Tarasov and I, are deadly political enemies. 
The more I think about it, the more clearly I realize that sooner or later 
we shall meet on the barricades, and that our enmity can end only with 
the death of one or the other of us. That is the tragedy of political struggles. 
In spite of the merciless clash of our hostile but honorable political views, I 
never thought it possible that anyone could use such foul, such vile slanders 
to render a political opponent helpless. Only a blackguard could act as 
Liubarsky has done!” 

Petrov struck the floor with his saber. His face turned scarlet. He stood 
quivering, and then went quickly to the door. 

“Permit me!” Liubarsky shook from head to foot. “That is—an in- 


sult?” 
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“Please give me Comrade Ivanovna’s second memorandum,” I said, 
turning to Yablonsky. “You have no further need of it, and it might be 
useful to me against other slanderers like Liubarsky. I shall not work here 
any more, of course. But contrary to your suggestion, I shall not give up 
my party work.” 

Yablonsky seemed to have been much shaken by the scene, but he 
gave me the desired document. They were all silent as I went to the door, 
except Giekov, who was trying to calm Liubarsky. I went out without 
taking leave of anyone, caught up with Petrov in the corridor, and pressed 
his hand firmly. 

“A pity, Lieutenant Petrov, a great pity that we have become enemies. 
You are a decent man, but politically you are in error.” 

“No, you are in error!” he said, irritably shaking his head. 


Chapter 19 


Pacey disciplined columns of the Finland and Moscow Regiments, 
in full field equipment, with brass bands blaring, marched round the 
equestrian monument of the Emperor. They halted in front of Maria 
Palace. On gigantic red placards, white letters, still moist, screamed: 


“DOWN WITH MILIUKOV!” 


I was completely bowled over. The passers-by stopped, terrified. Old 
women crossed themselves. Ladies moaned. Hard-hats in terror looked now 
at the windows of Maria Palace, the usual scene of the Provisional Govern- 
ment’s assemblies, now at the heavy revolver holsters of the regimented 
soldiers, marching with their officers. If this was mutiny, it was much too 
dignified; if it was a parade, then why the mutinous placard? 

With a clangor of metal, the Pavlovsky Regiment emerged from the 
Morskaia on the right, and formed into orderly squadrons. It too was in 
full field equipment. From the left, the Naval Guard Garrison marched 
up with rolling drums. Over their shoulders shone the flat bayonets that 
tipped their thick Japanese rifles. Naval officers in black greatcoats marched 
at the right and left of the ranks of sailors, from whose shoulders fluttered 
ribbons striped red and black. Their hands, in tightly fitting white doeskin 
gloves, proudly clasped the ivory handles of their polished short swords in 
scabbards with brass trimmings. High over their white-cockaded black 
caps, the broad, bright-red banners fluttered and bellied, and on them fresh- 
painted white letters quivered: 


“MILIUKOV MUST RESIGN!” 


A lean soldier with pale-green, worn-out face, ran busily from regiment 
to regiment, giving orders. Then he ran forward, turned abruptly toward 
355 
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the gloomy facade of Maria Palace, which stood enveloped in deathly 
silence, madly tore his cap from his head, waved his fists threateningly, 
and shouted: “Down!” 

By the pointed nose, the lean chin, and the quivering face, I recognized 
Linde immediately. As though at a word of command, the whole armed 
square bellowed with its many thousand throats: 

“Do-o-0-0-wn!” 

Men in civilian clothes rushed out on the balcony of Maria Palace, looked 
around them, and vanished again immediately. Aha! They were terrified! 
A nervous, belligerent shiver ran down my spine. Linde and a group of 
soldiers marched to the platform which had stood there since the May Day 
celebration. I rushed up to him. 

“What is all this?” I asked, grabbing him by his arm. “This is so en- 
tirely unexpected. Are we overthrowing the Government already?” 

“Of course we are overthrowing the Government!” His green eyes 
flashed. “Don’t you know anything? Haven’t you heard about Miliukov’s 
telegram? Here! Read it!” 

He handed me a Pravda, and ran quickly back to the group of soldiers. 
They surrounded him, swept him up the creaking plank-steps to the plat- 
form, and he launched into a stirring speech on the thievish projects of 
our imperialistic government. 

I opened the paper quickly. I had no time to read, so I merely glanced 
over the text of the note from Minister of Foreign Affairs Miliukov to the 
allied nations: 

“The Provisional Government . . . will fulfil all the obligations which 
it has undertaken toward the Allies. ... Being convinced that by our com- 
mon efforts we shall bring the war to a victorious termination . . . being 
actuated by motives similar to theirs, the progressive democracy will find 
means to win those guarantees and sanctions which are necessary to avoid 
new and bloody clashes in the future .. .!” 

“What do you say to that?” said Linde. He had jumped down from 
the platform, where another broad-shouldered private was now speaking. 

“Yes, Miliukov has shown his hand. Everything is in this note: fulfil- 
ment of obligations, that is to say, the Tsarist treaties; the victorious termi- 
nation of the war—to the tune played by the Allies; and guarantees and 
sanctions besides, which obviously mean war indemnity and annexations. 
Can international financiers fight for markets without making wars?” 

“Just look what we have done here!” Linde pointed to the solid ranks 
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of the regiment, an impressive threat. “I brought them all to mutiny, 
through the regimental committees. Bogdatiev promised he would agitate 
in the factories. The workers are coming here too. Before night, this gov- 
ernment will have been replaced by another.” 

“What does our Central Committee think about it?” 

“Our Central Committee?” Linde’s forehead puckered. “Our Central 
Committee does not know anything about it yet.” 

“What do you mean, the Central Committee does not know anything 
about it yet?” I looked at him in astonishment. 

“That it knows nothing,” he said, irritably. “I brought the regiments 
here myself. That is enough! I think that we have moved behind the crowd 
long enough! Now we ourselves will push to the front, if Lenin fears to 
do so. Just let Miliukov try to stay! Miliukov and Gutchkov! Before the 
day is over we shall put the power into the hands of the Soviet.” 

“But if the Soviet will not take it?” 

“Just let it try!” he cried furiously. His face was quivering. He rushed 
over to the soldiers. 

“You here too?” Tall Second-Lieutenant Kudeliko slapped me on the 
shoulder. “Where did you hear of it?” His brown eyes flashed a friendly 
smile. 

“I passed here by chance on my way back to the Hotel Astoria. And 
your” 

“I came straight here from our war department. Vasilievsky telephoned 
us that the Finland Regiment had marched off to overthrow Miliukov. No 
one over there knows what is going on here. In fact, there is no one there. 
They are all at a conference. Bogdatiev is agitating in the factories. I came 
here to find out what is really going on.” 

“Linde brought them here,” I whispered. “He has just told me that the 
Central Committee has no idea of it at all.” 

“What can we do now?” Kudeliko looked at me in utter perplexity. 
“Just let them be overthrown!” He said with a sudden happy and care-free 
smile. 

“Tet them be overthrown!” I smiled also. 

A car dashed up to the platform from the Morskaia. It drew to a quick 
stop and General Kornilov himself stepped out. His terrified adjutant 
slammed the car door behind him with a bang. Kornilov stood still a 
moment, undecided, and looked over the armed square, with narrow, cun- 
ning little eyes. Behind his sharp nose, his polecat’s face quivered savagely. 
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As he looked about mechanically, his eyes lighted on Kudeliko and me. 
He recognized me at once, as I saw from the angry look with which he 
had honored me once before in his reception room. He turned around 
brusquely, went over to the platform, and climbed quickly up the steps. 
His adjutant looked around him in great agitation, and followed him 
closely. 

“Watch out,” I said to Kudeliko, nudging him. “If the general is going 
to talk, one of us absolutely must talk after him, and over-salt his Excel- 
lency’s soup.” 

Again came the sound of an automobile horn. A car narrowly missed 
running into the platform, then drew up close to it in a cloud of exhaust 
fumes. Gloomy Skobeliev and energetic Gots stepped out. Gots’s spiteful 
nose and mouth looked as though they had been forced into the black 
fetters of his mustache. The two men mounted the platform. Kornilov 
shook their hands, and made room for them to stand and speak. Skobeliev 
twisted his neck uneasily, like a horse whose collar galls him. He unbut- 
toned his overcoat and took off his cap. His hemp-colored hair drooped in 
wretched strands, as un-military as the fat pompons below his shirt-collar. 

“Comrades!” He shouted. He coughed convulsively and seemed to 
search for words that eluded him in his confusion. His hand wandered 
along the railing. He tried with all his might to convince the soldiers that 
the Executive Committee was protecting the interests of the democracy 
bravely, and that nothing was more harmful for that democracy than just 
such arbitrary, unpremeditated demonstrations as this. 

“The Executive Committee is strong enough to compel the Provisional 
Government to do the will of the people, comrades,” he shouted hoarsely. 
“The Soviet demands that you return to your barracks at once, and wait 
patiently for the present machinery of our democracy to fulfill the tasks 
that have been laid upon it.” 

He did not say a word about Miliukov. Gots spoke after him. Gots was 
pretty daring; he voiced haughty contempt of these common soldiers who 
had ventured to disturb his Social Revolutionary quiet by coming out on 
the square in armed companies, and with officers besides! Gots opened his 
mouth wide and round, like a fish being pulled out of the water, and his 
eyes enlarged and flashed with a fury he could not repress. His words were 
curt, abrupt, and dry. They fell furiously on the frozen square, but melted 
away without leaving a trace in the hostile-tempered crowds, like damp 
powdery hoar-frost, melting without trace on the wet stones of the street. 
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After he had finished his furious yelling about anarchistic provocation and 
about the mighty strength of the revolutionary democracy supporting the 
Front and supported by it, Kornilov strode clumsily to the railing of the 
platform. He fidgeted in perplexity for a few seconds. His face was lemon- 
yellow. His eyes flitted back and forth like two black insects. His thin black 
mustache quivered above his lips. Then he took hold of the rail with one 
hand, drew his eyes still closer together, and began to speak, in a croaking 
voice. 

“That great keeper of silence, the Russian army, has now lifted its 
voice. The thousand-year-old yoke is shaken off forever. Russian warriors 
will no longer be dumb slaves. From this day on, it is your legitimate right 
to voice your needs peacefully and in order. But that does not mean coming 
forward with weapons in your hands. On the contrary, you must wait 
patiently and firmly in your barracks, for the legitimate resolutions to be 
made by your legitimate representatives, whose promises you have just 
heard... .” 

“The barrel-organ is all tuned up,” I said to Kudeliko. “You must speak, 
when he has finished.” 

“T’ll soon show him what his ‘patient, silent army’ is like,” said Ku- 
deliko, becoming more and more furious. 

Gots and Skobeliev had managed to leave the platform unnoticed, and 
had vanished into Maria Palace. Kornilov sent an envious look after them. 
When he had finished his speech, he walked from the platform over to his 
car. He signed to the chauffeur to drive to the Morskaia, and himself fol- 
lowed the car on foot, accompanied by his adjutant, who kept looking 
around nervously, while Kudeliko’s passionate speech rang from the plat- 
form. 


The minute I entered our room in the Hotel Astoria, my wife, with a 
worried air, handed me an ofhcial letter, which had been brought over 
from Tavrichesky Palace while I was away. It was an order from the 
War Commission, signed by Palichinsky, Gilibich, and Plaxa-Zdanovitch, 
transferring me to the officers’ artillery school at Oranienbaum. | was to 
report immediately. 1 had a: quivering sensation of utter helplessness. It 
was evident, of course, that the League of Republican Officers had had 
its hand in the game. What really terrified me was the impossibility of 
getting away from the cursed officer autocracy. That had remained un- 
changed. For a moment I experienced once again that nightmare feeling 
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of subjection which always came over me when I thought of the Tsarist 
autocracy. I remembered the monster, with wide cheekbones and Tatar 
cap, weighing down the bronze pack-horse, and scattering a leaden hail 
over the granite canyons of the streets. I remembered the lugubrious singing 
of “God Save the Tsar”, when infantry companies marched off to the Front. 
When the howl had subsided, the sergeant-major, in a greasy bass, would 
bellow angrily: “Put on your caps!” and the helpless soldiers would pull 
their soldier caps down over their heads with trembling peasant hands. 
Then would come, dismal, rhythmical, the clank of mess-cans against 
trench-spades, as the column receded in the twilight. I used to think, then: 
“Just wait, crowned idiot with the heart-shaped beard! One of these days 
we shall pull you down from your gilded throne!” 

Now that dream had become reality. The idiot sat locked in his mansion, 
eating partridges and gherkins and drinking brandy. He was overthrown. 
But had anything really changed? The shield and crown had been removed, 
revealing the same threatening hand of greedy international capital, which 
clutched at our windpipes as before. Its loyal vassal, Miliukov, served it 
slavishly as ever. 

I looked out of the window. The square was crowded black. Flags and 
placards waved above it like bright red plumes. The balconies of Maria 
Palace were crowded with perplexed-looking people. One man, coatless, 
bent far over the railing, gesticulating in great agitation, and apparently 
shouting something down into the crowd. 

Someone knocked on my door, and Giekov came in, quite unexpectedly. 

“May I?” he croaked timidly, still standing in the doorway. “Are you 
still angry?” 

“No. What is it you want, please?” I stood up, rather embarrassed. 

“Your people have started the thing going very nicely!” he said, nodding 
toward the window. “This affair seems to be becoming quite serious. I 
have just come from Tavrichesky Palace. There is a terrible to-do over 
there. They are just stiff with terror. You people have managed it well. It 
ought to have been done long ago. The devil take that Miliukov! And 
Gutchkov too! We just talk ... and to what purpose we talk is still a ques- 
tion! Tell me, colleague, is it true that you have decided to arrest him?” 

“To arrest whom?” 

“Miliukov. He is so scared that he has run away from his house. There 
is a tremendous crowd standing around there. It is feared that they will 
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storm the house. I have heard,” he spoke mysteriously into my ear, “I have 
heard that he is either in Sokolov’s house or Tseretelli’s, now.” 

“Dear friend,” I interrupted. “You honor us quite without cause, in 
attributing all this to us. What is occurring now is just a spontaneous rising 
of the masses. None of us proposed any arrests.” 

“Spontaneous! What are you talking about?” said Giekov. “I saw the 
way the soldiers marched. And the officers. The officers all huffed up like 
wet hens. And one sces Bolshevik slogans everywhere: ‘Down with the 
Provisional Government’. And that is spontaneous?” 


Evening came. One regiment after another marched away from Maria 
Square, to the blare of bands. A bold thought came into my head, and I 
rushed out into the square. Perhaps they were really going to arrest the 
Provisional Government! In my heart was a vague hope that perhaps this 
demonstration might save me from the Oranienbaum barracks. I caught 
up with the rear ranks of a regiment. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“Home,” one of the soldiers replied, cheerfully. “The Soviet has not 
issued any order to us yet, so there must be some mistake.” 

The crowds of workers were also beginning to disperse, and to assemble 
in stormy little meetings on the street-corners. 

“So you are against Miliukov because he favors the Allies?” some ele- 
gant people who had gathered around a sailor were screaming furiously. 
“You are for Lenin, are you? For Wilhelm, eh?” 

“Don’t worry, my dear sir,” said the sailor. “Leave Wilhelm alone. 
Where foreign affairs are concerned, our pilot must keep to the channels 
we have charted. They are shouting again: “War to final victory!’ Every- 
thing must be done to help the Allies, the damned usurers, stuff still more 
money into their pockets, as profit on the blood of workers and peasants.” 

“Do you hear what he says, gentlemen?” screamed the ladies in the 
circle pressed close around the sailor. “What insolence! Russia is being 
ruined! The last hour has struck! The German staff has done it!” 

“ll give you ‘German staff on the jaw with my rifle-butt,” the sailor 


}»? 


shouted, angrily, “you bitch in sables! Just look at the clothes on her 


Next day, when I went to Tavrichesky Palace, the appearance of the 
streets had altered noticeably. Trucks dashed over the Nevsky. But they 
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were loaded with cadets, students, officials, and schoolboys. White placards 
waved above them. The sides of the trucks were draped with white cloth. 
And on every white surface was painted, in black: “Down with Lenin!” 
“We trust the Provisional Government!” “Hurrah for Miliukov!” “Down 
with Lenin!” “Down with Lenin!” “Down with Lenin!” 

Great mobs of people were triumphantly promenading on the Nevsky; 
hard-hats and perfumed cambric handkerchiefs waved. The elegant crowd 
grew especially enthusiastic at sight of a slowly-moving truck, crowded 
with armless and legless soldiers swathed in bloodstained white bandages. 
They yelled and waved their crutches threateningly. A white flag floated 
over the truck, and ominous black letters screamed to the farthest reaches 
of the Nevsky: “Death to the traitor, Lenin!” 

“Officer! Officer!” I was detained by a stout, elderly gentleman in a rich 
fur coat. He was nearly mad with joy. “What a day this is! This oppor- 
tunity must be utilized, and the hydra of revolution annihilated! We must 
act, officer, we must act vigorously!” 

“Jackass!” I shouted in his face. 

He recoiled, as though I had spat on him; he stared at me with horror, 
then looked around for help. 


“There is plenty for us to do now,” said Captain Roder, as we met in a 
corridor of Tavrichesky Palace. “We are sending one radiogram after 
another. The Executive Committee is communicating with all the Soviets 
and army and navy committees.” 

“What is the message?” I asked, curiously. 

“About Miliukov’s note. They absolve themselves, of course, and in- 
struct all provincial Soviets and all committees at the front to keep quiet 
and abstain from any demonstration while the Soviet negotiates with the 
Provisional Government.” 

A few steps further on I saw Stieklov, very much confused and flustered, 
dancing back and forth like the clapper of a bell, from one insistent dele- 
gation to another. 

“Calm yourselves, comrades! I assure you that the Executive Committee 
has taken every necessary measure. Miliukov’s note shall be withdrawn im- 
mediately and definitely. The government will publish a new note, which 
will clearly and emphatically declare its position in favor of immediate 
peace, and generally deny any desire for annexations or war indemnities. 
I assure you. ... But why are you getting all excited?” 
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“What do you mean by ‘generally’? Tell us what is going to be said in 
particular!” the workers shouted. “When will you stop playing this farce 
for us?” 

I ran across Linde, by chance. He was rushing frantically along in the 
midst of a group of equally excited soldiers. 

“Our whole war department is good for nothing!” he exclaimed, in 
great agitation. “Podvoisky all alone, keeps fussing around, telling himself: 
‘Oh, I do everything! . . . Oh, how industrious I am!’ But when things 
get serious, not a single regiment will go out on the street, and even the 
machine-gunners, under Semazhko, have received the threat that they will 
be fired on if they venture out. Yesterday, they were all obedient. Today, 
they seem completely changed. And the workers from every district are 
marching into town. Do you understand what that means? From every 
district! But they must be supported! And how can we support them? 
Tell me, comrade, is there any reliable army division that you can control?” 

“What about your own Finlanders?” 

“Bah! The Finlanders! Those cursed regimental committees have been 
frightened out of their wits by the uproar at Tavrichesky Palace, and 
they have hidden themselves away in the cracks of the barrack walls, like 
so many bugs. The wretched cowards!” 


The War Commission office, where I stopped for a moment, was also in 
complete confusion. Lieutenant Plaxa-Zdanovitch was glued to the tele- 
phone. His distorted green face looked like a dirty wet rag that had been 
squeezed out and pulled straight again, it was so full of folds and wrinkles. 

“Yes-yes-yes!” he was gasping into the transmitter, at the same time 
excitedly shouting orders to Palichinsky, who was sitting in the next room. 
“Piotr Yeronimych! The devil knows what all is happening now! All the 
workers are marching in from the Viborg Side. It is a counter-demon- 
stration—for Lenin! ... Yes-yes-yes,” he shouted eagerly into the telephone. 
“Yes-yes-yes!” Then he shouted again into the other room, “The whole 
Red Guard is coming with them, and they are nearly all armed! The devil 
take it!” 

Palichinsky sat, as usual, in the next room. Beside him was the same in- 
evitable Secretary Parshin, with the same bristly hair like a shoe-brush, 
and the same mustache that very much resembled a paint-brush. He was 
calmly and cheerfully watching the clay face of Palichinsky, who was 
listening attentively to the telephone. 
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What an amusing spectacle in the face of a terribly agitated enemy! 
Why were they all so scared? If we had wanted to wrest the power out of 
their hands, we could have done so the day before. I thought of Lenin, 
and smiled superciliously. 

“We can be quite at ease,” said Palichinsky, with a tired sigh, turning 
to Parshin, and hanging up the receiver. “Kornilov has sent two batteries 
to the Castle Square from the Mikhailov Artillery School. The director of 
the school just telephoned. The batteries are marching immediately. They 
have plenty of ammunition.” 

He did not notice me, because the room was filled with officers. 

“Aha!” Parshin quivered with unholy joy, and rubbed his hands. 
“They'll soon get what’s coming to them!” 

I rushed down the corridor, looking for party comrades. The door of 
Room 24 stood wide open. Sinany stood on the sill, clutching the door- 
handle convulsively. 

“It is your fault!” he whispered, ominously. “It is your fault! Blood 
is being spilled on the Nevsky now! There are piles of killed and wounded! 
It is all your work!” 

I ran quickly past him, with a contemptuous shrug. A broad-shouldered 
Caucasian, of the type usually to be found in shashitk* restaurants—fat, 
rosy-cheeked, and reeking of red wine, barred my way to the council room. 

“Where are you going?” 

He glared at me menacingly, and clutched at the long dirk that hung 
from his belt. 

This man was Chkheidze’s bodyguard. He always waited here until his 
master, weary, torn with sorrow and anger, was going home to rest. Then 
the bodyguard escorted the great man. Everyone knew this bodyguard. 
Out of sheer boredom he would gladly tell any listener about his adventures 
in the Caucasus, and transport him, in imagination, to his mountains, 
flocks, vines, and ancient castles, his native element of laziness, love, and 
blood-feud. 

“Are you crazy?” I said, trying to push him aside. “Don’t you know 
me?” 

“I. know you all right,” he yelled. “But I let no Bolsheviks in.” 

I pushed him aside and entered the room. It was noisy inside, and full 
of smoke. 


1 Caucasian roast lamb. 
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“But it is civil war!” Second-Lieutenant Stankievich was shouting. - 
“You have conjured up a civil war! The Bolsheviks won’t succeed in over- 
throwing the Government with these tactics. The thing reeks of pogrom. 
We shall be swept away by it!” 

“Comrades!” I jumped up out of my place. “Kornilov is just now send- 
ing two. batteries to the Castle Square. The reactionaries are planning a 
massacre!” 

They all jumped up and began to shout. Stieklov and Filippovsky ran 
to the telephone. 

“What are we going to do?” said Stieklov, with a doubtful wave of 
his hand, “if the Provisional Government declines to withdraw its note?” 

“Don’t worry, Matviev Ivanich,” said Gvosdiov. “Tseretelli is with the 
Ministerial Council. He will straighten everything out.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” Dan shouted. “Tseretelli will soon arrange everything.” 

“Besides,” said Chernov, “there is no particular cause for worry. The 
democracy is at the cross-roads, obviously, for the ministers threatened us 
with their resignation yesterday. Otherwise, the situation is not so com- 
plicated. Everything must be properly considered . . .” he went on pensively. 

“Tarasov has frightened us without cause, again,” said Filippovsky, 
angrily, coming back from the telephone. “The Mikhailov School is not 
sending any batteries.” 

“T heard it with my own ears!” I burst in. 

“The Mikhailov School is not sending any batterest? 

“Then what is the meaning of Kornilov’s command?” I asked, getting 
into a rage. 

Filippovsky threw me a glance of hate. “In the first place,” he said, “at 
is not a command, but merely an order. In the second place, it has already 
been revoked.” 

“Yes,” Stieklov rapped out, coming into the room. “The Mikhailov 
School refused to put its batteries at Kornilov’s disposal.” 

“Comrades! There is shooting on the Nevsky. Someone must be sent 
immediately!” Sukhanov rushed into the room, trembling violently, his 
face turning green. 

“Go, go quickly!” said Chkheidze. “We have elected you once and for 
all.” 

Skobeliev, Gots, and Filippovsky gloomily put on their overcoats. 

“Take note, once for all, Tarasov-Rodionov,” said Filippovsky, furiously, 
standing in the door, “the resolution of our Executive Committee is clear: 
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Anyone who calls for an armed rising is a traitor to the Revolution. We 
shall destroy such traitors without mercy.” 

“What do you expect from those Bolsheviks, anyway?” Somov sneered. 
“That they will ever listen to Tavrichesky Palace? It is not for nothing 
that their placards say ‘Peace to the cottages, war on the palaces!’” 


As darkness came, and all clashes had been prevented, I started home 
from Tavrichesky Palace. The most diverse rumors still were going about 
the streets. Some said there had been shooting somewhere on the Nevsky. 
Others maliciously related that the Leninists had been beaten thoroughly, 
and that Lenin himself had either been killed or made prisoner. Still others, 
their eyes wide with terror, reported hoarsely that the Leninists had made 
an attack, and that all the stores along the Nevsky had been looted. 

Twilight was already falling over the city, and the stores shone brightly 
once more. The tramway took me only as far as Mikhailov Street. There I 
found great crowds of demonstrators. There was a whole line of cars un- 
able to proceed further. Tremendous crowds of workers milled about on 
the Nevsky in the misty, early spring evening. They had come in from 
the remotest districts of the Vasiliev Islands. Divisions of Kronstadt sailors 
marched stiffly with them, with shouldered rifles. Behind the sailors came 
columns of individual factory groups. This was the Workers’ Guard. Their 
greatcoats were belted with leather straps. Rifles were slung over their 
shoulders too. Bright electric lamps lighted up the broad red transparencies: 

“Down with the Provisional Government,” read the first, while the still 
moist inscription on the second shrieked: “Long Live the Soviet of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Delegates.” “Hurrah for the Third International!” gleamed 
in vicious letters on a third. “Hurrah for Socialism!” shone out from a 
fourth. 

Stirring songs thundered and rolled from one end to the other of this 
immense, triumphant mob that swept across the Nevsky. 

“We've got the cartridges ready . . .” an audacious tenor sang, and 
“Take up your rifles and aim!” a hundred determined, confident voices 
burst out. 

When the song died down, one heard again the stamping of the thou- 
sands of heavy-soled shoes on the pavement. 

“Provocateurs! Lenin’s gangs!” came the exclamations of helpless fury 
from the bourgeois stoops. 
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Next morning, I was informed by the management of the Hotel Astoria - 
that the room we occupied rent-free would no longer be at my disposal, 
after May 1: in other words, that I must be out of the hotel by the end of 
April. I said nothing about this to my wife, not wishing to disturb her. I 
had to go to Oranienbaum sooner or later in any case. I went over to our 
war department, to clarify my plans for future work. 

It was a clear, sunny morning. All the disturbances had subsided. On 
every street-corner proclamations from the Executive Committee of the 
Soviet had been posted, announcing that it was forbidden to hold meetings 
or demonstrations during the next few days, or to go armed on the streets. 
As a result, there was a cheerful chattering of loitering little ladies, elegant 
dandies, and stock-exchange speculators who sauntered up and down on 
Nevsky Prospect. Only officers carried arms. They were not forbidden to 
do so. There was no reason why I should not. I was certainly an officer, 
and had been called to active service. 

Kshessinskaia’s Villa was even more crowded than usual. There was 
uproar everywhere. All had come here, evidently, to cast up accounts on 
the events of the past days. 

“Yes, brother,’ Regimental-Surgeon Nachimsson, one of the most active 
members of the war department, greeted me on the stairs, “yes, brother, 
Lenin was right again. He warned everyone against a premature demon- 
stration. Read the resolution passed by the Central Committee today. It 
originated with Lenin.” 

He handed me a slip of paper, on which I read: 

“(1) During the last few days, the petit-bourgeois masses have vacil- 
lated, turning first from the capitalists to the workers, then following the 
Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries, who have compromised with the 
capitalists. 

“(2) The slogan ‘Down with the Provisional Government’ is now false. 
Without a reliable, class-conscious popular majority on the side of the pro- 
letariat, the phrase means nothing, or it means a political gamble. 

“(3) Our present tasks are: clear alienation of the proletariat; proleta- 
rian means to end the war; criticism of petit-bourgeois compromise; propa- 
ganda and agitation from group to group, in every regiment, in every 
factory: organization, organization, and more organization of the prole- 
tariat in every factory, every district... .” 

“Was it a bad thing for Linde to lead the soldiers to the square?” I 
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asked, doubtfully. “Two monarchists, Miliukov and Gutchkov, have re- 
signed purely on account of it.” 

“But who will replace them?” said Nachimsson, stammering in his ex- 
citement. “Who will replace them? Certainly not the Soviet of Delegates, 
for the delegates, especially the soldier delegates, fear the responsibility 
as they fear bullets. Only the proletariat went out on the streets yesterday, 
only the workers. What did the soldiers do? They sat in their barracks, 
for——” 

“I know, Linde told me yesterday.” 

“Yes, your Linde! Where is he now? He is so ashamed of himself he 
has gone into hiding. Lenin gave him a vigorous polishing last evening. 
“You are adventurers,’ he said, ‘and phrase-mongers.’ How he abused Linde 
and Bogdatiev! But it is terrible, really! We must ladle out all the soup, 
now. Well, good-by, officer. I must go to the meeting of the Petrograd 
garrison. The Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries are marshaling all 
their forces to take us off our guard, and pay us back for yesterday’s events. 
We must extricate ourselves—please don’t forget that we have a general 
meeting in Tavrichesky Palace today.” 

Nachimsson ran off, and I went into the war department. Podvoisky 
was standing, gloomy and ill-tempered. 

“It doesn’t matter! Cheer up!” said Roshaly, jocosely. “Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin has been rubbing our Nikolai Ilyich Podvoisky a little against the 
grain. It seems the party discipline in the war department is not up to its 
usual standard. Now Podvoisky is sulking a little.” 

“Pm not sulking,” said Podvoisky, smiling suddenly and turning to us. 
He had obviously heard our conversation. “Ah, Tarasov, you were there 
too, when Linde .. . on the square . . . Kudeliko told me about it. Please 
tell me... . But there was no other way... . Perhaps it turned out more 
radical than even the Central Committee... but... .” 

“The devil knows! At the time it seemed to me that Linde was right. 
But when not a single regiment came out on the street yesterday during 
that idiotic Cadet dance, I perceived that we were in error.” 

“Quite so! It was a mistake!” Lieutenant Dashkevich, who had just 
entered the room, called out with a malicious smile. “And why? Because 
we don’t do enough work in our departments. You, for example! Why are 
you loafing around here? You have a machine-gun division?” 

“Don’t worry,” I smiled. “I’m going, or to speak more correctly, I am 
being sent to Oranienbaum, and immediately too.” 
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“Oh no, we won’t let you leave Petrograd,” said Podvoisky. “Why, you 
have just started the newspaper work. If they try to force you, you can 
throw away your officer’s commission. . . .” 

“And join the deserters? No, not that! I must decline!” I answered. 

“Don’t be surprised at him, boys,” Roshaly slapped me on the shoulder. 
“He is a loyal Kameniev adherent, and consequently an exemplary de- 
fender of the Fatherland. Why, he cannot possibly part with his gold 
epaulettes!” 

Everyone smiled. 

“You are a blockhead,” I growled. 


A broad-shouldered captain detained me in the lobby of Hotel Astoria. 

“IT believe you live here?” he asked. “Your face is quite familiar. Didn’t 
you work in the War Commission for a while? In short, you belong to 
‘us’. I want to suggest to you that you do not remain inactive. I have the 
honor to be the founder and organizer of the so-called “War League’. 
Gutchkov had time to approve this league before he resigned. Today, in 
the dining-room here, we shall hold our first organization meeting. Please 
come, and mention Captain Weigelin at the door. Every second must be 
utilized, since the rabble is obviously aiming at the transfer of the power 
into the hands of those dirty soldier and worker delegates. You must realize 
that the Nachamkesses, Gimmers, Gotses, and Chkheidzes will not always 
be as successful in subduing similar outbreaks of the mad rabble, as they 
were during the past few days. With this object in mind, a volunteer and 
very reliable War League must be placed at the Government's disposal. . . .” 

I thanked Captain Weigelin and declined his invitation without giving 
him any explanation. 

“Did that fellow enlist you, finally?” said Lieutenant Giekov with a 
smile, as I ran into him on the steps. “They are pure adventurers—the 
blackguards. Their only object is to squeeze a subsidy out of the ministry. 
I stood there, watching you, very well pleased. That rascal is going to run 
up against a Bolshevik who will give it to him good and proper. By the 
way, you all seem to have become terribly frightened. You are sounding 
the retreat all along the line! Wasn't I right, dear friend? Nothing can 
be done without the democracy! But you yourselves have admitted that 
your demonstrations were a mistake. It does seem that panic has entered 
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your ranks.... 
I looked at him, but did not answer a word. 


Chapter 20 


I DID not get to attend the session of the Petrograd Soviet. A mass meet- 
ing of the Izmailovsky and Petrograd Regiments had been called for that 
evening. It was held in the riding-school of the Petrograd Regiment. The 
question of the war was to come up for discussion, and all parties must 
have been asked to send responsible speakers, for our Central Committee 
received such an invitation. But our pan-Russian Conference was just 
opening, everyone was busy, and so the Central Committee sent me to 
the meeting. I took my wife, who was very pleased to go. 

The committee in charge of the meeting sat on the stage of the audi- 
torium. The chairman was that same Captain Keller, who, during the first 
days of the Revolution, had boasted proudly, at a meeting of the Petrograd 
Staff, that the soldiers greeted him with “Good-day, sir!” Beside him sat 
other officers, whispering together, evidently confident of victory, and some 
soldiers who were members of the regimental committees. The great arena 
was packed with soldiers from both regiments. When I got there, the com- 
mittee was waiting for the representatives of all the parties to arrive, before 
opening the meeting. 

A civilian with a long, pale face, dim gray eyes, and faded blond hair, 
held out a slip of paper to Captain Keller. 

“Ah!” The captain jumped up and shook his hand enthusiastically. 
“You are Mr. Savinkov? A chair for Mr. Savinkov! Here! We are ex- 
tremely pleased to see you. Are you from the Central Committee of the 
Social Revolutionaries?” 

“Yes, there are two of us here,” said Savinkov, indicating with a weary 
nod the black-haired man in a blue cap and French uniform who accom- 
panied him. 

“Allow me to present Lieutenant Liebediev, of the French Service, 
one of the heroes of the Marne.” 
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The officers on the platform jumped up, smiled amiably, and shook the 
hand of the French lieutenant. 

“Tt is a pity that no one is here from the Bolsheviks. They have become 
frightened, it seems,” said Captain Keller, in a tone of vexation. “They 
have received a sweet lesson, these last few days. We sent an invitation to 
their Central Committee.” 

“Pardon me, there is a representative here!” said a little man in a worn 
little coat, who held a battered cap in his hand. “I gave you my credentials.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the captain, in a superciliously soothing tone. “I am 
not referring to you, for you do not come from the Central Committee. 
Besides, you shall have the floor immediately. We shall allow him to speak 
first, shall we not? And your turn will be next,” he said, turning to 
Savinkov. 

It was very amusing to watch the enemy, gleefully triumphant already, 
assigning each his rdle. They had given the floor first to one of our Bol- 
sheviks, on purpose. 

While he was telling the soldiers that the landowners and manufacturers 
were directing the war, the captain and the officers on the platform cast 
sly glances at each other, and rested satisfied eyes on Savinkov. “He will 
trim him good and proper,” they all thought, as they listened to the 
Bolshevik speaker. 

“Who favors the war?” our agitator was saying. “Those who favor the 
war, brothers, are the ministers, Gutchkov, Kornilov and Tereshchenko. 
And who is this Tereshchenko? Travel southward, brothers, to the gov- 
ernments where the soil is rich and black and ask to whom those great 
factories belong. To Tereshchenko! Who supplies all the sugar, sugar, and 
yet more sugar? The answer will be: Tereshchenko! And whose are all 
those rich estates, each with many thousands of yokes of land? And the 
answer will be: Tereshchenko!” 

The devil take it! I had heard that somewhere before. I remembered the 
same speaker, using exactly the same words, in Katherina Hall of Tavri- 
chesky Palace in the first February days. But then Rodzianko had been 
the subject. 

“Demagogy!” whispered the French officer, who was standing beside me. 

“Have you been away from France long, Lieutenant?” I asked, instead 
of silencing him. 

“Yes, two weeks.” He nodded haughtily. 

“How is the feeling among the masses there? As patriotic as it is here?” 
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He gave me an anxious look. 

“Well, comrade, a strong tendency toward the left is to be observed 
everywhere, and this tendency increases daily. At the Front, the soldiers are 
hourly becoming more discontented with the war.” 

“Are you not exaggerating?” I asked, doubtfully. For I wondered what 
interest he could have in lying to me, since he took me for a patriotically 
inclined officer. 

“It is our duty, comrade”— he fingered lovingly the gold eagle on my 
overcoat button. “It is our duty to fight vigorously against this pacifist cor- 
ruption here.” 

“Are you going to speak?” J asked. 

“No. There will be enough speakers here without me,” he said, with a 
smug smile. 

I handed my credentials to Keller. 

“Ah!” he said, turning around. “Who is this representative?” He looked 
past me inquiringly, as though he were looking for someone behind me. 

“yp” 

“You? Lieutenant?” The immaculate Guards officers, in their freshly 
pressed uniforms glared at me in terror, glared at my gray greatcoat and 
gold epaulettes. Perhaps it was childish of me, but I got an extraordinary 
satisfaction from seeing the enemy completely nonplussed. 

When our Bolshevik agitator had finished speaking, there was unan- 
imous applause throughout the whole arena. 

“The representative of the Central Committee of the Social Revolution- 
aries will now speak,” the captain shouted, triumphantly. “The famous 
terrorist, Savinkov!” 

A howl of applause shook the arena as Savinkov, stooping a little, came 
forward modestly. He began with colorless, boring statements: the war 
would now be conducted along the lines of ethical principles. “Ethical 
principles” was the very phrase he used, and the soldiers wrinkled their 
foreheads over it. Then he spoke of the holiness of dying in the prosecu- 
tion of this great war for the democracy which the people had won. Democ- 
racy would never allow treachery to enter its ranks, he said. When he began 
talking about treachery, he became a little more enthusiastic. 

“We have stretched forth fraternal hands to the democrats of every 
country, and to the representatives of all socialist parties, summoning them 
to an international conference at Petrograd. If they do not grasp this hand, 
our government, the protector of democracy, must combat, with ruthless 
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iron fist, any attempt whatsover that is made to disrupt our ranks by civil 
war—a civil war contrived by shady demagogues, bought with German 
gold!” 

Savinkov ended abruptly on that phrase, turned his eyes, half-closed, to 
the ceiling, raised his hands above his head, and remained motionless for a 
whole minute. The officers on the platform rose to clasp his hand, which he 
offered to them with an indifferent air. 

“The Petrograd Soviet’s delegate from the Front, Private——” the cap- 
tain announced, mentioning a name. 

A tall, lean soldier appeared on the platform. 

“Comrades,” he began, in a surly tone. “You are amusing yourselves 
here behind the lines, holding meetings, while your brothers, forgotten, 
pour out their blood in endless streams in the muddy trenches.” 

A depressed silence fell over the arena. 

“T have not come here to greet you,” the soldier shouted, in a threatening 
voice. “I have come here to lay a heavy reproach at your feet. If you re- 
main here, longer, and refuse to relieve us, the front line will never for- 
give you! Look!” He tore off his coat. “Look!” He unclasped his belt and 
raised his bloodstained shirt, revealing a great, gaping wound. 

The soldiers’ faces twitched and trembled. They clenched their teeth, 
and tears came into their eyes. 

“That is what the Germans are doing to us—to us who have remained 
loyal to our homes, and are protecting your liberty in the front lines,” he 
said, still showing the bloody wound in his brown chest. “And whoever is 
taken prisoner, they cut his veins, and put him in irons. I demand, com- 
rades, that you curse all those who call on you to make peace with the 
German spawn of hell. I demand that you fight against the German spies 
who are raising disturbances, and making confusion, here. | demand of 
you to swear here and now that you will march to the Front, at once, to 
fight to final victory!” 

There was an uproar of clapping and stamping. But the sound, some- 
how, was ominously hollow, like a shout in a barrel, as though it were 
smothered in this great gloomy hall. I looked attentively over the sea of 
soldiers’ faces. They were gloomy and subdued now. Very few soldiers 
were clapping. By the platform table, the officers were applauding enthusi- 
astically, the two little ladies sitting at the back of the arena were hys- 


terically squealing: “Bravo! Encore!” 
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My wife was sitting on a chair which had been placed for her by one 
of the officers. 

“Sit down, comrade,” she said, turning to the soldier who had just 
spoken. “You are wounded.” He sighed gratefully, sat down, and looked 
amiably out over the hall, at the table, the hysterical little ladies, my wife, 
and me. 

“It is your turn, now.” The chairman looked at me with big eyes. 

“Aren’t any of the Mensheviks going to speak?” 

“They come after you.” 

His stare, ice-cold, passed right over me. Then he announced, solemnly, 
sneeringly, that I was the representative of the Central Committee of the 
Bolsheviks, and would present the views of that Lenin who had just ar- 
rived here via Germany. The captain pursed his lips maliciously. A wave of 
clapping started in the gallery behind me. It rippled along the walls like 
a brook, grew in volume, and streamed boldly over the whole arena. The 
applause gave wings to my speech. 

I began by talking about the soldier. I spoke of his gaping wound, and 
boldly asked: Why? For what? I asked them to answer me, to tell me 
who wanted this blood, and what it was wanted for; who was it needed 
those companies which this man, blind, crippled in body and soul, called 
for. It seemed that there were not yet enough victims. It seemed that. half 
of Russia was still to be herded together, that lamentation might be uni- 
versal, and the crunching of bones be heard everywhere. The landowning 
gentlemen, unable to part with their property, must sell their grain, and in 
order to get the best prices, they must be able to send it through the 
Dardanelles free of duty. Gutchkov and Kornilov wanted to sell their bad 
textiles, the culls of their Moscow factories, to the illiterate Turks for three 
times as much money as they got here. Miliukov had already worked out 
a plan of taxation for the beggared peasants of Galicia and Armenia, who 
must be conquered for this purpose. For this reason, and this reason only, 
hundreds of thousands of Russian soldiers were being cast into the fire. 
Just so did Wilhelm too summon his dolts to pour out their blood for the 
profit of his capitalists. 

“That,” I said, concluding my speech, “is the reason why we Bolsheviks, 
headed here in Russia by Lenin, and in Germany by Karl Liebknecht, 
insistently repeat to the workers, ‘Down with the War! Hurrah for the 
power of the Worker-Peasant-Soldier Soviets!’ Hurrah!” 

A thundering cheer from the whole arena raised my spirits to the 
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heights. It seemed to me as though there were no hall, no wooden floor, no 
dusty, gloomy stage. It was as though I were flying, high in the sky, borne 
on by stormy, rebellious winds. With a triumphant smile on my lips, I 
walked past the table to the wings, where my wife sat. She was all nerves, 
trembling, biting her lips; I could not understand why. She drew me off 
to one side. 

The hysterical little ladies were squealing: “Unheard of! Rebellion! 
Treachery! Such demagogues should be arrested!” 

There was utter confusion on the platform, also. The French lieutenant, 
Liebediev, was given the floor. He emphasized the fact that he was a French- 
man, and greeted the Russian soldiers in the name of the victorious armies 
of “free France”. He puffed out his chest and shouted about the patriotic 
sacrifices of the French people, who were pouring out their blood for 
Russia. 

“Why does he lie like that? Why does he lie so filthily?” I thought, in 
my disgust. Whatever he said, he could not save the situation for the 
enemy after our Bolshevik performance. Everything made me confident of 
that—the confusion that reigned on the platform; the enthusiasm of the 
soldiers, who looked at me more and more affectionately. 

“Sasha!” said my wife, plucking at my sleeve. “Go away, quickly. 
Quickly! They will kill you here! That soldier from the Front who just 
spoke pulled a revolver out while you were speaking and wanted to shoot 
you in the back. Those terrible women egged him on,” she said, pointing 
them out. “The soldiers on the platform there had the greatest difficulty 
in quieting him. They took him into the wings. Don’t you hear?” 

I listened and heard sounds of agitated conversation behind the wings. 

“Thank you, comrade, thank you! You have really helped us!” said our 
Bolshevik agitator, running up to me. He smiled like a child in his happy 
nervousness, and rubbed his hands. “We shall carry our resolution. It will 
go through as though it were greased. We shall be able to report complete 
success tO our party committee.” 

“He doesn’t get away from here with a whole skin! I’m going to kill 
him!” the soldier was shouting behind the wings. “By God, he won't get 
out alive!” 

“Sasha!” my wife said, entreatingly, her eyes full of tears. “Why must 
you stay here now? You have done all that you had to do. I beg you! Let 
us go away from here!” 

But how could I go? The meeting was not finished yet, and I should 
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be taken for a coward and a demagogue if I went away now. All our suc- 
cess would be neutralized. I could not go, especially as Liebediev was just 
finishing his speech. 

“Comrades!” said Captain Keller, rising, and speaking in an oily voice. 
“Our meeting, as you see, has had an extraordinary success. We have heard 
the representatives of all the parties, and we are exceptionally grateful to 
them for the information they brought. Owing to the advanced hour, we 
shall now close our meeting.” 

“Resolution!” came soldiers’ voices from all over the hall. “Resolution!” 

“No, comrades, it was explained beforehand that this meeting was to be 
a purely informative one, on the problem of the war.” 

“Resolution!” everybody in the hall was yelling furiously now, and wild 
joy stormed in my heart. Was this shouting not better, much more definite, 
than the most pointed resolution? 

“Order, comrades! The Committee has decided to end the meeting with- 
out any resolution. I declare the meeting closed. Band!” the captain shouted. 
“Band!” 

The band blared out the Marseillaise, immediately drowning the 
threatening and increasing uproar. I went behind the wings, unnoticed, and 
left with my wife through a dark side exit. 

“You should not be so rash,” my wife said, reproachfully. “I did not 
understand until now. But now I am glad that fate is forcibly driving us 
out of Petrograd. There is Martyshkino, where there are such cosy houses 
and quiet parks, as you used to tell me, you will be able to rest, and per- 
form peaceful duties. There won’t be any danger there. Let us leave this 
cursed Petrograd as quickly as we can!” 


“And so I really must go to Martyshkino!” I thought all night. “So this 
is the end of our famous march on Petrograd!” 

I saw everything pass in review before my mind’s eye, as on a reel of 
film: the highroad, the trucks loaded with rifles for the Putilov workers, 
the burning of the police-station; doughy Rodzianko; Miliukov, oily as a 
cat; the captain, shaking with fear and then killed by the crowd; dark 
Marquis Paulucci; the sharpshooter’s crammed bag; the partridge and the 
little gherkins, in the mansion at Tsarskoie Selo; the hysterical comedian at 
the Ministry of Justice; Tseretelli, the gloomy raven; Dan, the rat; the 
horde of Liubarskys—and short, stocky, obstinate Lenin of the clear head, 
whom the bourgeoisie hated so madly. So he was right! For a second, Lieu- 
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tenant Petrov’s serious gray eyes stabbed me like knife-points. Yes, we were 
deadly enemies. That odd, simple, honorable fellow was right about that. 

Very well. I would go to Oranienbaum. I would get in touch with the 
sailors at Kronstadt. I knew that the war could not be ended, nor the 
revolution advanced, by a flare-up like Linde’s, independent of the masses, 
nor by personal heroism and self-sacrifice. The city of legendary suns, the 
Petrograd which we had conquered, was departing from us again. 

“It makes no difference,” Lenin had said. “In a year, in two, perhaps in 
ten years, we shall return!” 

We would come leading the proletarian and soldier masses, who would 
be firmly united with us. Then with unsparing determination, we would 
sweep away all this muck, all these traitors, sycophants and braggarts, all 
those knights of the flabby democracy, fraudulently decorated with red 


ribbons. 


Next day, in Kshessinskaia’s Villa, I received my final orders from the 
Central Committee before my departure. They were given me by the of- 
fice-secretary, Helena Dmitrievna Stassovna. She was the thin lady with 
the pince-nez whom I had seen the first time I came to Tavrichesky 
Palace, in the February days. 

“Go to Oranienbaum, and see what you can do about furthering the 
work of the party there. Unfortunately, there is no organization there at 
this moment. There is only one Bolshevik in all Oranienbaum: Private 
Filippovich of the Chemical Division. He is an old experienced party mem- 
ber. He was in prison with Bucharin in Moscow. He will certainly be of 


help to you.” 


I packed my bags. Once again the desolate, swampy, grass-grown coun- 
try flew past the car window and was lost in misty distance. To my right, 
the skeleton of the Putilov Works faded out on the horizon. Here, I had 
fired on the police with my machine-guns, last February; here was Ligovo, 
to which we had ridden, and where I had looked with the belligerent eyes 
of a victorious rebel at the granite residence of the Tsar. Then, I had been 
thrown into the cold, proud, official-ridden city on the crest of a vast wave 
of soldiers. Then I was forever being dragged to mansions which the peo- 
ple had swarmed into, and confronted with structures that had been over- 
turned by the wrath of the people. I had seen much, and learned much, in 
those days. Now that the wave was receding somewhat, its ebb was pulling 
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me back again into the tranquillity of life at Oranienbaum. Now I would 
do my utmost to rouse that gigantic military wave and flood Petrograd 
with it. 

We shall come back again, but in an irresistible stream, stronger, more 
conscious. We shall enter that proud Residency and once and for all 
terminate this cursed war, with the ruthless clatter of our machine-guns. 
We shall come to lend the support of our leaden bullets to the workers’ 
heroic charge, which must inevitably come in every country in the world, 
annihilating the bloodthirsty’ capitalist power. Then, after our victory, we 
shall raise the red rebel flag of the embattled workers over the ruins of 
shattered lies and robber might. 

My heart warmed with confidence and courage, and the steel wheels of 
the train sang insistently on the rails: 

“We are coming! We are coming! We are coming!” 
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